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TO THE READER. 




; S every human body (dear countrymen) how wholesome soever 
is notwithstanding subject, or at least naturally inclined to 
some sorts of diseases, or infirmities : so is there no Common- 
wealth, or body-politic, how well governed, or peaceable 
soever it be, that lacks the own popular errors, and naturally inclined 
corruptions : and therefore is it no wonder, although this our country and 
Common-wealth, though peaceable, though wealthy, though long flourishing 
in both, be amongst the rest, subject to the own natural infirmities. We 
are of all nations the people most loving and most reverently obedient to 
our prince, yet are we (as time hath often borne witness) too easy to be 
seduced to make rebellion, upon every slight grounds. Our fortunate and 
oft proved valour in roars abroad, our hearty and reverent obedience to our 
princes at home, hath bred us along, and a thrice happy peace : our peace 
hath bred wealth : And peace and wealth hath brought forth a general 
sluggishness, which makes us wallow in all sorts of idle delights, and soft 
delicacies, the first seeds of the subversion of allgreat monarchies. Our 
clergy are become negligent and lazy, our nobility and gentry prodigal, 
and sold to their private delights, our lawyers covetous, our Common- 
people prodigal and curious ; and generally all sorts of people more 
careful for their private ends, than for their mother the Common-wealth. 
For remedy whereof, it is the King's part (as the proper physician of 
his politic-body ) to purge it of all those diseases, by medicines meet for 
the same : as by a certain mild, and yet just form of government, to 
maintain the public quietness and prevent all occasions of commotion : by 
the example of his own person and court, to mahe us all ashamed of our 
sluggish dt Heady, and to stir us up to the practice again of all Iwnest exer- 
cises, and martial shadows of war ; as lihewise by his, and his courts 
moderateness in apparel, to make us ashamed of our prodigality : by his 
quick admonitions and careful overseeing of the clergy, to waken them up 
again, to be mode diligent in their offices: by the sharp trial, and severe 
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punishment of the partial, covetous and bribing lawyers, to reform their 
corruptions : and generally by the example of his own person, and by the 
due execution of good laws, to reform and abolish, piece and piece, these 
old and evil grounded abuses. Mr this will not be Opus unius diei, but as 
every one of these diseases, must from the King receive the own ewe proper 
for it, so are there some sorts of abuses in Common-wealths, that though 
they be of so base and contemptible a condition, as they are too lorn for the 
law too look on, and to mean for a King to interpose his authority, or bend 
his eye upon : yet are they corruptions, as well as the greatest of them. 
So is an ant an animal, as well as an elephant : so is a wren Avis, as well 
as a swan and so is a small dint of the toothache, a disease as well as the 
fearful plague is. But for these base sorts of corruption in Common- 
wealths, not only the King, or any inferior magistrate, but Quilibet h populo 
may serve to be a Physician, by discovering and impugning the error, and 
by persuading reformation thereof. 

And swrely in my opinion, there cannot be a more base, and yet hurt- 
ful, corruption in a country, than is the vile use {or other abuse) of taking 
Tobacco in this kingdom, which hath moved me, sJwrtly to discover the 
abuses thereof in this following little pamphlet. 

If any think it a light argument, so is it bid a toy that is bestowed 
upon it. And since the subject is but of smoke, I think the fume of an 
idle brain, may serve for a sufficient battery against so fumous and feeble 
an enemy. If my grounds be found true, it is all I look for ; but if they 
carry the force of persuasion with them, it is all 1 can wish, an-d more 

than I can expect. My only care is, that yon, my dear Country- 
men, may rightly conceive even by this smallest trifle, of 
the sincerity of my meaning in greater matters, 
never to spare any pain, that may tend 
to the procuring of your weal 
and prosperity. 



A COUNTERBLAST 
TO TOBACCO. 




HAT the manifold abuses of this vile 
custom of Tobacco taking, may the better 
be espied, it is fit, that first you enter 
into consideration both of the first 
original thereof, and likewise of the 
reasons of the first entry thereof into 
this Country. For certainly as such customs, that 
have their first institution either from a godly, 
necessary, or honourable ground, and are first 
brought in, by the means of some worthy, virtuous, 
and great personage, are ever, and most justly, 
holden in great reverent estimation and account, by 
all wise, virtuous, and temperate spirits : So should 
it by the contrary, justly bring a great disgrace into 
that sort of customs, which having their original 
from base corruption and barbarity do in like sort, 
make their first entry into a country by an inconsi- 
derate and childish affection of novelty, as is the 
true case of the first invention of Tobacco taking, 
and of the first entry thereof among us. For 
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Tobacco being a common herb, which (though under 
divers names) grows almost everywhere, was first 
found out by some of the barbarous Indians, to be 
a preservative, or antidote against the pox, a 
filthy disease, whereunto these barbarous people are 
(as all men know) very much subject, what through 
the uncleanly and adust 1 constitution of their bodies, 
and what through the intemperate heat of their 
climate : so that as from them was first brought 
into Christendom, that most detestable disease, so 
from them likewise was brought this use of Tobacco 
as a stinking and unsavoury antidote, for so cor- 
rupted and execrable a malady, the stinking suffu- 
migation whereof they yet use against that disease, 
making so one canker or venime 2 to eat out another. 
And now good countrymen let us (I pray you) 
consider, what honour or policy can move us to imi- 
tate the barbarous and beastly manners of the wild, 
godless, and slavish Indians, especially in so vile 
and stinking a custom ? Shall we that disdain to 
imitate the manners of our neighbour France (having 
the style of the first Christian Kingdom) and that 
cannot endure the spirit of the Spaniards (their king 
being now comparable in largeness of dominions, 
to the great Emperor of Turkey). Shall we, I say, 
that have been so long civil and wealthy in peace, 

'Adust. —Parched, burnt 
"Venime. — Poison, venom. 
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famous and invincible in war, fortunate in both, we 
that have been ever able to aid any of our neigh- 
bours (but never deafed any of their ears with any 
of our supplications for assistance) shall we, I say, 
without blushing, abase ourselves so far, as to imitate 
these beastly Indians, slaves to the Spaniards, 
refuse to the world, and as yet aliens from the holy 
covenant of God ? Why do we not as well imitate 
them in walking naked as they do ? in preferring 
glasses, feathers, and such toys, to gold and precious 
stones, as they do ? yea why do we not deny God 
and adore the Devil, as they do ? 

Now to the corrupted baseness of the first use 
of this Tobacco, doth very well agree the foolish and 
groundless first entry thereof into this kingdom. It 
is not so long since the first entry of this abuse 
amongst us here, as this present age cannot yet very 
well remember, both the first author, and the form 
of the first introduction of it amongst us. It was 
neither brought in by king, great conqueror, nor 
learned doctor of physic. 

With the report of a great discovery -for a 
conquest, some two or three savage men, were 
brought in, together with this savage custom. But 
the pity is, the poor wild barbarous men died, but 
that vile barbarous custom is yet alive, yea in fresh 
vigour ; so as it seems a miracle to me, how a 
custom springing from so vile a ground, and brought 
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in by a father so generally hated, should be 
welcomed upon so slender a warrant. For if they 
that first put it in practice here, had remembered for 
what respect it was used by them from whence it 
came, I am sure they would have been loath, to 
have taken so far the imputation of that 
disease upon them as they did, by using the cure 
thereof. For Sanies non est opus medico, and counter- 
poisons are never used, but where poison is thought 
to precede. 

But since it is true, that divers customs slightly 
grounded, and with no better warrant entered in a 
commonwealth, may yet in the use of them there- 
after, prove both necessary and profitable ; it is, 
therefore, next to be examined, if there be not a full 
sympathy and true proportion, between the base 
ground and foolish entry, and the loathsome and 
hurtful use of this stinking antidote. 

I am now therefore heartily to pray you to 
consider, first upon what false and erroneous grounds 
you have first built the general good-liking thereof; 
and next, what sins towards God, and foolish 
vanities before the world you commit, in the detest- 
able use of it, 

As for these deceitful grounds, that have 
specially moved you to take a good and great 
conceit thereof, I shall content myself to examine 
here only four of the principals of them ; two 
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found upon the theoric of a deceivable appearance 
of reason, and two of them upon the mistaken 
practice of general experience. 

First, it is thought by you a sure aphorism 
in the physics, that, the brains of all men, being 
naturally cold and wet, all dry and hot things should 
be good for them ; of which nature this stinking 
suffumigation is, and therefore of good use to them. 
Of this argument, both the proposition and 
assumption are false, and so the conclusion cannot 
but be void of itself. For as to the pro- 
position, that because the brains are cold and moist, 
therefore things that are hot and dry are best for 
them, it is an inept 1 consequence : for man being 
compounded of the four complexions, (whose father 
are the four elements) although there be a mixture 
of them all in all the parts of his body, yet must 
the divers parts of our Microcosm or little world 
within ourselves, be diversely more inclined, some to 
one, some to another complexion, according to the 
diversity of their uses, that of these discords a 
perfect harmony may be made up for the main- 
tenance of the whole body. 

The application then of a thing of a contrary 
nature, to any of these parts, is to interrupt them of 
their due function, and by consequence hurtful to 
the health of the whole body. As if a man, 
because the liver is hot (as the fountain of blood) 

"•Inept. — Not apt ,or fit ; unsuitable. 
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and as it were an oven to the stomach, would there- 
fore apply and wear close upon his liver and stomach 
a cake of lead ; he might within a very short time (I 
hope) be sustained very good cheap at an ordinary, 
besides the clearing of his conscience from that 
deadly sin of gluttony. And as if, because the 
heart is full of vital spirits, and in perpetual motion, 
a man would therefore lay a heavy pound stone on 
his breast, for staying and holding down that wanton 
palpitation, I doubt not but his breast would be 
more bruised with the weight thereof, than the 
heart would be comforted with such a disagreeable 
and contrarious cure. And even so is it with the 
brains. For if a man, because the brains are cold 
and humid, would therefore use inwardly by smells, 
or outwardly by application, things of hot and dry 
quality, all the gain that he could make thereof, 
would only be to put himself in a great forwardness 
for running mad, by over-watching himself, the cold- 
ness and moistness of our brain being the only 
ordinary means that procure our sleep and rest. 
Indeed I do not deny, but when it falls out that any 
of these, or any part of our body grows to be dis- 
tempered, and to tend to an extremity, beyond the 
compass, of nature's temperate mixture, that in that 
case cures of contrary qualities, to the intemperate 
inclination of that part, being wisely prepared and 
discreetly ministered, may be both necessary and 
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helpful for strengthening and assisting nature in the 
expulsion of her enemies : for this is the true defini- 
tion of all profitable physic. 

But first these cures ought not to be used, but 
where there is need of them, the contrary whereof, 
is daily practised in this general use of Tobacco by 
all sorts and complexions of people. 

And next, I deny the minor of this argument, 
as I have already said, in regard that this Tobacco, 
is not simply of a dry and hot quality ; but rather 
hath a certain venemous faculty joined with the 
heat thereof, which makes it have an antipathy 
against nature, as by the hateful smell thereof doth 
well appear. For the nose being the proper organ 
and convoy of the sense of smelling to the brains, 
which are the only fountain of that sense, doth ever 
serve us for an infallible witness, whether that odour 
which we smell be healthful or hurtful to the brain 
(except when it falls out that the sense itself is 
corrupted and abused through some infirmity, and 
distemper in the brain.) And that the suffumigation 
thereof cannot havea dryingquality, it needs no further 
probation, than that it is a smoke, all smoke and vapour, 
being of itself humid, as drawing near to the nature 
of the air, and easy to be resolved again into water 
whereof there needs no other proof but the meteors, 
which being bred of nothing else but of the vapours 
and exhalations sucked up by the sun out of the 
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earth, the sea, and waters yet are the same smoky- 
vapours turned, and transformed into rains, snows, 
dews, hoar frosts, and such like watery meteors, as 
by the contrary the rainy clouds are often trans- 
formed and evaporated in blustering winds. 

The second argument grounded on a show of 
reason is, that this filthy smoke, as well through 
the heat and strength thereof, as by a natural force 
and quality, is able and fit to purge both the head 
and stomach of rheums and distillations, as ex- 
perience teacheth, by the spitting and avoiding 
phlegm, immediately after the taking of it. But 
the fallacy of this argument may easily appear, by 
my late preceding description of the meteors. For 
even as the smoky vapours sucked up by the sun, 
and stayed in the lowest and cold region of the air, 
are there contracted into clouds and turned into 
rain, and such other watery meteors ; so this stink- 
ing smoke being sucked up by the nose, and im- 
prisoned in the cold and moist brains, is by their cold 
and wet faculty, turned and cast forth again in 
watery distillations, and so are you made free and 
purged of nothing, but that wherewith you wilfully 
burdened yourselves ; and therefore are you no 
wiser in taking Tobacco for purging you of distilla- 
tions, than if for preventing the cholic you would 
take all kind of windy meats and drinks, and for 
preventing of the stone, you would take all kind of 
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meats and drinks that would breed gravel in the 
kidneys, and then when you were forced to avoid 
much wind out of your stomach, and much gravel in 
your urine, that you should attribute the thank 
thereof to such nourishments as bred those within 
you, that behoved either to be expelled by the force 
of nature, or you to have durst at the broadside, as 
the proverb is. 

As for the other two reasons founded upon ex- 
perience, the first of which is, that the whole people 
would not have taken so general a good liking 
thereof, if they had not by experience found it very 
sovereign and good for them : For answer thereunto 
how easily the minds of any people; wherewith God 
hath replenished this world, may be drawn to the 
foolish affectation of any novelty, I leave it to the 
discreet judgment of any man that is reasonable. 

Do we not daily see, that a man can no sooner 
bring over from beyond the seas any new form of 
apparel, but that he cannot be thought a man of 
spirit, that would not presently imitate the same ? 
And so from hand to hand it spreads, till it be prac- 
tised by all, not for any commodity that is in it, but 
only because it is come to be the fashion. For such 
is the force of that natural self-love in every one of 
us, and such is corruption of envy bred in the 
breast of everyone, as we cannot be content unless 
we imitate everything that our fellows do, and so 
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prove ourselves capable of everything whereof they 
are capable, like apes, counterfeiting the manners Of 1 
others, to our own destruction. For let one or two 
of the greatest masters of mathematics in any of the 
two famous universities, but constantly affirm any 
clear day, that they see some strange apparition in 
the skies : they will I warrant you be seconded by 
the greatest part of the students in that profession : 
so loath will they be, to be thought inferior to their 
fellows, either in depth of knowledge or sharpness 
of sight : and therefore the general good liking and 
embracing of this foolish custom, doth but only 
proceed from that affectation of novelty, and popu- 
lar error, whereof I have already spoken. 

The other argument drawn from a mistaken ex- 
perience, is but the more particular probation of this 
general, because it is alleged to be found true by 
proof, that by the taking of Tobacco divers and 
very many do find themselves cured of divers dis 
eases as on the other part, no man ever received harm 
thereby. In this argument there is first a great 
mistaking and next a monstrous absurdity. For is it 
not a very great mistaking, to take non causam pro 
causa, as they say in the logics ? because perad- 
venture when a sick man hath had his disease at 
the height he hath at that instant taken Tobacco, and 
afterward his disease taking the natural course of 
declining, and consequently the patient of recovering 
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his health, O then the Tobacco forsooth, was the 
worker of that miracle. Beside that, it is a thing 
well known to all physicians, that the apprehension 
and conceit of the patient hath by wakening and 
uniting the vital spirits, and so strengthening nature, 
a great power and virtue, to cure divers diseases. 
For an evident proof of mistaking in the like case, 
I pray you what foolish boy, what silly wench, what 
old doting wife, or ignorant country clown, is not a 
physician for a toothach, for the cholic, and divers 
such common diseases ? Yea, will not every man 
withal, teach you a sundry cure for the same, and 
swear by that mean either himself, or some of his 
nearest kinsmen and friends was cured ? And yet 
I hope no man is so foolish as to believe them. 
And all these toys do only proceed from the mis- 
taking non causam pro catisa, as I have already 
said, and so if a man chance to recover one of any 
disease, after he hath taken Tobacco, that must have 
the thanks of all. * But by the contrary, if a man 
smoke himself to death with it (and many have 
done) O then some other disease must bear the 
blame for that fault. So do old harlots thank their 
harlotry for their many years, that custom being 
healthful (say they) ad purgandos Renes, but never 
have mind how many die of the pox in the flower 
of their youth. And so do old drunkards think 
they prolong their days, by their swine-like diet, but 
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never remember how many die drowned in drink 
before they be half old. 

And what greater absurdity can there be, than 
to say that one cure shall serve for divers, nay, con- 
trarious sorts of diseases? It is an undoubted 
ground among all physicians, that there is almost no 
sort either of nourishment or medicine, that hath 
not something in it disagreeable to some part of 
man's body, because, as I have already said, the 
nature of the temperature of every part, is so 
different from another, that according to the old 
proverb, that which is good for the head, is evil for 
the neck and the shoulders. For even as a strong 
enemy, that invades a town or fortress, although in 
his siege thereof, he do belay and compass it round 
about, yet he makes his breach and entry, at some 
one or few special parts thereof, which he hath tried 
and found to be weakest and least able to resist ; so 
sickness doth make her particular assault, upon such 
part or parts of our body, as* are weakest and 
easiest to be overcome by that sort of disease, which 
then doth assail us, although all the rest of the body 
by sympathy feel itself, to be as it were belayed 
and besieged by the affliction of that special part, 
the grief and smart thereof being by the sense of 
feeling dispersed through all the rest of our mem- 
bers. And therefore the skilful physician presses 
by such cures, to purge and strengthen that part 
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which is afflicted, as are only fit for that sort of 
disease, and do best agree with the nature of that 
infirm part ; which being abused to a disease of 
another nature, would prove as hurtful for the one, 
as helpful for the other. Yea, not only will a skilful 
and wary physician be careful to use no cure but that 
which is fit for that sort of disease, but he will also 
consider all other circumstances, and make the 
remedies suitable thereunto : as the temperature of 
the clime where the patient is, the constitution of the 
planets, the time of the moon, the season of the 
year, the age and complexion of the patient, and the 
present state of his body, in strength or weakness. 
For one cure must not ever be used for the self-same 
disease, but according to the varying of any of the 
foresaid circumstances, that sort of remedy must be 
used which is fittest for the same. Whereby the 
contrary in this case, such is the miraculous omnipo- 
tence of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it cures all 
sorts of diseases (which never any drug could do 
before) in .all persons, and at all times. It cures 
all manner of distillations, either in the head or 
stomach (if you believe their axioms) although in 
very deed it do both corrupt the brain, and by 
causing over quick digestion, fill the stomach full of 
crudities. It cures the gout in the feet, and (which 
is miraculous) in that very instant when the smoke 
thereof, as light, flies up into the head, the virtue 

b 
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thereof, as heavy, runs down to the little toe. It 
helps all sorts of agues. It makes a man sober that 
was drunk. It refreshes a weary man, and yet makes 
a man hungry. Being taken when they go to bed, it 
makes one sleep soundly, and yet being taken when 
a man is sleepy and drowsy, it will, as they say, 
awake his brain, and quicken his understanding. 
As for curing of the pox, it serves for that use but 
among the poxy Indian slaves. Here in England 
it is refined, and will not deign to cure here any 
other than cleanly and gentlemanly diseases. O 
omnipotent power of Tobacco ! And if it could by 
the smoke thereof, chase out devils, as the smoke of 
Tobias fish did (which I am sure could smell no 
stronger) it would serve for a precious relic, both for 
the superstitious priests, and the insolent Puritans, 
to cast out devils withal. 

Admitting then, and not confessing that the use 
thereof were healthful for some sorts of diseases; 
should it be used for all sicknesses ? should it be 
used by all men ? should it be used at all times ? yea 
should it be used by able, young, strong, healthful 
men ? Medicine hath that virtue, that it never 
leaveth a man in that state wherein it findeth him : 
it makes a sick man whole, but a whole man sick. 
And as medicine helps nature being taken at times 
of necessity, so being ever and continually used, it 
doth but weaken, weary, and wear nature. What 
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speak I of medicine ? Nay let a man every hour of 
the day, or as oft as many in this country use to take 
Tobacco, let a man, I say, but take as oft the best 
sorts of nourishments in meat and drink that can be 
devised, he shall with the continual use thereof 
weaken both his head and his stomach : all his 
members shall become feeble, his spirits dull, and in 
the end, as a drowsy lazy belly-god, he shall 
evanish 1 in a lethargy. 

And from this weakness it proceeds, that many 
in this kingdom have had such a continual use of 
taking this unsavoury smoke, as now they are not 
able to forbear the same, no more than an old 
drunkard can abide to be long sober, without falling 
into an incurable weakness and evil constitution : 
for their continual custom hath made to them, 
kabitum, alteram, naturam : so to those that from 
their birth have been continually nourished upon 
poison and things venemous, wholesome meats are 
only poisonable. 

Thus having, as I trust, sufficiently answered 
the most principal arguments that are used in 
defence of this vile custom, it rests only to inform 
you what fines and vanities you commit in the filthy 
abuse thereof. First, are you not guilty of sinful 
and shameful lust ? (for lust may be as well in any 
of the senses as in feeling) that although you be 

1 E vanish. — To vanish, to disappear. 
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troubled with no disease, but in perfect health, yet 
can you neither be merry at an ordinary, nor 
lascivious in the stews, if you lack Tobacco to provoke 
your appetite to any of those sorts of recreation 
lusting after it as the children of Israel did in the 
wilderness after quails ? secondly it is, as you use 
or rather abuse it, a branch of the sin of drunkenness 
which is the root of all sins : for as the only delight 
that drunkards take in wine is in the strength of the 
taste, and the force of the fume thereof that mounts 
up to the brain : for no drunkard love any weak, or 
sweet drink : so are not those (I mean the strong 
heat and the fume) the only qualities that make 
Tobacco so delectable to all the lovers of it? And as 
no man likes strong heady drink the first day 
(because nemo repent fit turpissimus) but by custom 
is piece and piece allured, while in the end, a 
drunkard will have as great a thrist to be drunk, as 
a sober man to quench his thirst with a draught 
when he hath need of it : so is not this the very 
case of all the great takers of Tobacco ? which there- 
fore they themselves do attribute to a bewitching 
quality in it. Thirdly, .is it not the greatest sin of 
all that you the people of all sorts of this kingdom 
who are created and ordained by God to bestow both 
your persons and goods for the maintenance both of 
the honour and safety of your king and common- 
wealth, should disable yourselves in both ? In your 
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persons having by this continual vile custom brought 
yourselves to this shameful imbecility, that you are not 
able to ride or walk the journey of a Jew's Sabbath, 1 
but you must have a reeky coal brought you from 
the next poor house to kindle your Tobacco with ? 
whereas he cannot be thought able for any service 
in the wars, that cannot endure ofttimes the want of 
meat, drink and sleep, much more than must he 
endure the want of Tobacco. In the times of the 
many glorious and victorious battles fought by this 
nation, there was no word of Tobacco. But now if it 
were times of wars, and that you were to make some 
sudden cavalcado upon your enemies, if any of you 
should seek leisure to stay behind his fellow for 
taking of Tobacco, for my part I should never be sorry 
for any evil chance that might befall him. To take 
a custom in any thing that cannot be left again, is 
most harmful to the people of any land. Mollicies 
and delicacy were the wreck and overthrow, first of 
the Persian, and next of the Roman Empire. And 
this very custom of taking Tobacco (whereof our pre- 
sent purpose is) is even at this day accounted so effe- 
minate among the Indians themselves, as in the 
market they will offer no price for a slave to be sold, 
whom they find to be a great Tobacco taker. 

Now how you are by this custom disabled in 
your goods, let the gentry in this land here witness, 
some of them bestowing three, some four hundred 
*A Jew's Sabbath, — From sunset to sunset, 
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pounds a year upon this precious stink, which I am 
sure might be bestowed upon many far better uses. 
I read indeed of a knavish courtier, who for abusing 
the favour of the Emperor Alexander Severus his 
Master by taking bribes to intercede, for sundry per- 
sons in his master's ear (for whom he never once 
opened his mouth) was justly choked with smoke, 
with this doom, Fumo pereat, qui fumum vendidit : 
but of so many smoke-buyers, as are at this present 
in this kingdom, I never read nor heard. 

And for the vanities committed in this filthy 
custom, is it not both great vanity and uncleanness, 
that at the table, a place of respect, of cleanliness, 
of modesty, men should not be ashamed, to sit 
tossing of Tobacco pipes, and puffing of the smoke 
of Tobacco one to another, making the filthy smoke 
and stink thereof, to exhale athwart the dishes, and 
infect the air, when very often, men that abhor it are 
at their repast ? Surely smoke becomes a kitchen 
far better than a dining chamber, and yet it makes 
a kitchen also oftentimes in the inward parts of men 
soiling and infecting them, with an unctious and oily 
kind of soot, as hath been found in some great 
Tobacco takers, that after their death were opened. 
And not only meat time, but no other time nor 
action is exempted from the public use of this un- 
civil trick ; so as if the wives of Dieppe list to con- 
test with this nation for good manners their worst 
manners would in all reason be found at least not so 
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dishonest (as ours are) in this point. The public use 
whereof, at all times, and in all places, hath now 
so far prevailed, as divers men very sound both in 
judgment, and complexion, have been at last forced 
to take it also without desire, partly because they 
were ashamed to seem singular (like the two philo- 
sophers that were forced to duck themselves in that 
rain water, and so become fools as well as the rest 
of the people) arid partly, to be as one that was 
content to eat garlic (which he did not love) that 
he might not be troubled with the smell of it, in the 
breath of his fellows. And is it not a great vanity, 
that a man cannot heartily welcome his friend now, 
but straight they must be in hand with Tobacco? 
No it is become in place of a cure, a point of good 
fellowship, and he that will refuse to take a pipe of 
Tobacco among his fellows (though by his own 
election he would rather feel the savOur of a sink) 
is accounted p'eVish and no good company, even as 
they do with tippling in the cold eastern countries. 
Yea the mistress cannot in a more mannerly kind, 
entertain her servant, than by giving him out of her 
fair hand a pipe of Tobacco. But herein is not only 
a great vanity, but a great cbhtempt of God's good 
gifts, that the sweetness of man's, breath, being a 
good gift of God, should be wilfully corrupted by this 
stinking smoke, wherein I must confess, it hath too 
strong a virtue : atfid so that which is an ornament 
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of nature, and can neither by any artifice be at the 
first acquired, nor once lost, be recovered again, 
shall be filthily corrupted with an incurable stink, 
which vile quality is as directly contrary to that 
wrong opinion which is holden of the wholesome- 
ness thereof, as the venime of putrefaction is con- 
trary to the virtue of preservation. 

Moreover, which is a great iniquity, and against 
all humanity, the husband shall not be ashamed to 
reduce thereby his delicate, wholesome, and clean 
complexioned wife, to that extremity, that either she 
must also corrupt her sweet breath therewith, or else 
resolve to live in a perpetual stinking torment. 

Have you not reason then to be ashamed, and 
to forbear this filthy novelty, so basely grounded, so 
foolishly received and so grossly mistaken in the 
right use thereof ? In your abuse thereof sinning 
against God, harming yourselves both in person and 
goods, and raking also thereby the marks and notes 
of vanity upon you : by the custom thereof making 
yourselves to be wondered at by all foreign civil 
nations, and by all strangers that come among you, 
to be scorned and contemned. A custom loathsome 
to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, 
dangerous to the lungs, and in the black stink- 
ing fume thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible stygian smoke of the 
pit that is bottom- 
less. 
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A brief Discourse upon the Arraignment and Execu- 
tion of the eight Traitors, Dig by, the two Winters, 
Grant, Rookwood, Keyes, Bates, and Johnson, 
alias Fawkes, four of which were executed in St. 
Paul's Church-yard, in London, upon Thursday, 
being the thirtieth of January ; the other four 
in the old Palace in Westminster, over-against 
the Parliament-house, upon Friday next following. 




?OT to aggravate the sorrow of the living 
in the shame of the dead, but to 
dissuade the idolatrously blinded, from 
seeking their own destruction in the 
way to damnation, I have here briefly set 
down a discourse of the behaviour and 
carriage of the eight persons before named, from the 
time of their imprisonment, to the instant of their 
death ; the nature of their offence, the little shew of 
their sorrow, their usage in prison, and their 
obstinacy to their end. First, for their offence, it is 
so odious in the ears of all human creatures, that it 
could hardly be believed, that so many monsters in 
nature should carry the shapes of men : murder, oh, 
it is the crying sin of the world, and such an 
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intended murder, as, had it taken effect, would have 
made a world cry ; and therefore the horror thereof 
must needs be hateful to the whole world to hear 
of it. 

Men, that saw them go to their execution, did 
in a sort grieve to see such proper men, in shape, 
go to so shameful an end ; but the end was proper 
to men of so improper minds, who, to satisfy a 
blinded conceit, would forget their duties to God 
and their king, and unnaturally seek the ruin of 
their native country : they are said to be born 
unhappy, that are not someway profitable to their 
country ; and then, how accursed are they born, that 
seek the destruction of the whole kingdom ? 

Papists will perhaps idly say, it was a bloody 
execution ; but, in respect of their desert, in the 
blood they intended to have shed, it was a merciful 
punishment : for, if Jezebel, a queen, for seeking the 
murder of one private man, was thrown out of a 
window, and fed upon by dogs : how can these 
people be thought to be cruelly used, that could 
intend and practice so horrible a villany as the death 
of so gracious a king, queen, and prince, so noble 
peers, and the ruin of so flourishing a kingdom ? 

But since my intent is chiefly to make report of 
the manner of their demeanors, from the prison to 
the arraignment, and from thence to execution : I 
will truly set down what I have gathered, touching 
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the same. After their apprehension in the country, 
and being brought up to London, upon the 
appearance of their foul treason, before his Majesty's 
most honourable council, they were, by their 
commandment, committed to his Majesty's tower of 
London, where they wanted nothing, that, in the 
mercy of a christian prince, was thought fit, and, 
indeed, too good for so unchristian offenders. 

For in the time of their imprisonment they 
seemed to feel no part of fear, either of the wrath of 
God, the doom of justice, or the shame of sin ; but, 
as it were, with seared consciences, senseless of 
grace, lived as not looking to die, or not feeling the 
sorrow of their sins ; and now, that no subtle fox, or 
rather goose, that would fain seem a fox, shall have 
cause to say or think, that the justice of the law hath 
not been truly ministered, according to the rules of 
the divine will, behold here a true report, as I said 
before, of their behaviour and carriage, from their 
apprehension, to their imprisonment, and from 
condemnation to their execution. In the time of 
their imprisonment they rather feasted with their 
sins, than fasted with sorrow for them ; were richly 
apparelled, fared deliciously, and took tobacco out of 
measure, with a seeming carelessness of their crime, 
as it were daring the law to pass upon them ; but 
the Almighty, and our most merciful good God, first 
revealed them. His Majesty's and his council's 
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careful head apprehended them, the law plainly did 
decipher them, justice gave judgment on them, and 
death made an end of them ; but, to come to their 
arraignment, and to deliver the manner of their 
behaviour, after they went from the tower by water, 
and came to Westminster, before they came into 
the hall, they made some half hour's stay, or more, 
in the star-chamber, whither being brought, and 
remaining till the court was all ready to hear them, 
and, according to the law, to give judgment on 
them, it was strange to note their carriage, even in 
their very countenances : some hanging down the 
head, as if their hearts were full of doggedness, and 
others forcing a stern look, as if they would fear 
death with a frown, never seeming to pray, except it 
were by the dozen, upon their beads, and taking 
tobacco, as if that hanging were no trouble to them ; 
saying little but in commendation of their conceited 
religion, craving mercy of neither God or the King 
for their offences, and making their consciences, as it 
were, as wide as the world : and to the very gates of 
hell, to be the cause of their hellish courses, to make 
a work meritorious. 

Now being come into the hall, and upon the 
scaffold at the bar, standing to answer to their 
indictments, they all pleaded not guilty, but were all 
found guilty. Digby, without craving mercy, or 
favour, of either God or the King, made only five 
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wordly requests, that his wife might have her join- 
ture, his children the lands entailed by his father, his 
sisters their legacies in his hand unpaid, his debts 
paid, and for his death, to be beheaded, and not 
hanged. 

Robert Winter, in like manner, thinking 
himself already half a saint for his whole villany, 
said little to any purpose, that either made shew of 
sorrow, or sought mercy, but only made a request to 
the King for mercy towards his brother, in regard 
of his offence, as he said, through his only per- 
suasion. 

His brother said little, but, with a guilty 
conscience, swallowed up a concealed grief, with 
little show of sorrow for that time. 

Grant, stubborn in his idolatry, seemed nothing 
penitent for his villany, asked little mercy, but, as it 
were, careless of grace, received the doom of his 
desert. 

The younger Winter said little, but to excuse 
the foulness of his fact, in being drawn in by his 
brother, and not of his own plotting, with little talk 
to little purpose, troubled the time the lesser 
while. 

Rookwood, out of a studied speech, would feign 
have made his bringing up, and breeding in idolatry, 
to have been some excuse to his villany ; but a fair 
talk could not help a foul deed, and therefore, being 
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found guilty of the treason, had his judgment with 
the rest of the traitors. 

Now, after their commendation and judgment, 
being sent back to the tower, there they remained 
till the Thursday following ; upon sledges and 
hurdles they were drawn into St. Paul's Church-yard, 
four of them, viz. Everard Digby, the elder Winter, 
Grant, and Bates, of whom I forgot to speak, having 
no great matter to speak of, but only that being a 
villain, and hoping for advancement by the same, he 
had the reward of a traitor. 

Now these four being drawn to the scaffold, 
made on purpose for their execution : first went up 
Digby, a man of a goodly personage, and a manly 
aspect, yet might a wary eye, in the change of his 
countenance, behold an inward fear of death, for his 
colour grew pale and his eye heavy ; notwithstand- 
ing that he enforced himself to speak, as stoutly as 
he could, his speech was not long, and to little good 
purpose, only, that his belied conscience, being, 
but indeed, a blinded conceit, had led him into this 
offence, which, in respect of his religion, alias, 
indeed idolatry, he held no offence, but, in respect 
of the law, he held an offence for which he asked 
forgiveness of God, of the King, and the whole 
kingdom ; and so, with vain and superstitious 
crossing of himself, betook him to his Latin prayers, 
mumbling to himself, refusing to have any prayers 
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of any, but of the Romish Catholics ; went up the 
ladder, and, with the help of the hangman, made an 
end of his wicked days in this world. 

After him went Winter up to the scaffold, 
where he used few words to any good effect, 
without asking mercy of either God, or the King, 
for his offence ; went up the ladder, and, making a 
few prayers to himself staid not long for his execu- 
tion. 

After him went Grant, who, abominably 
blinded with his horrible idolatry, though he con- 
fessed his offence to be heinous, yet, would feign 
have excused it by his conscience for religion ; a 
bloody religion, to make so bloody conscience ; but 
better that his blood, and all such as he was, should 
be shed by the justice of law, than the blood of 
many thousands to have been shed by his villany, 
without law or justice ; but to the purpose, having 
used a few idle words to ill effect, he was, as his 
fellow before him, led the way to the halter ; and so, 
after his crossing of himself, to the last part of his 
tragedy. 

Last of them came Bates, who seemed sorry 
for his offence, and asked forgiveness of God, and 
the King, and of the whole kingdom ; prayed to 
God for the preservation of them all, and, as he 
said, only for his love to his master, drawn to forget 

c 
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his duty to God, his king and country, and therefore 
was now drawn from the tower to St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and there hanged and quartered for his 
treachery. Thus ended that day's business. 

The next day, being Friday, were drawn from 
the Tower to the Old Palace in Westminster, over 
against the Parliament-house, Thomas Winter, the 
youn.ger brother, Rookwood, Keyes, and Fawkes 
the minor, justly called, the Devil of the Vault ; for, 
had he not been a devil incarnate, he had never 
conceived so villanous a thought, nor been employed 
in so damnable an action. 

Now Winter, first being brought to the scaffold, 
made little speech,- but seeming, after a sort, as it 
were sorry for his offence, and yet crossing himself, 
as though those were wards to put by the devil's 
stoccadoes, having already made a wound in his 
soul, of which he had not yet a full feeling, 
protesting to die a true Catholic, as he said ; with a 
very pale and dead, colour went up the ladder, 
and, after a swing or two with a halter, to the 
quartering-block was drawn, and there quickly 
dispatched. 

Next him came Rookwood, who made a speech 
of some longer time, confessing his offence"[to God, 
in seeking to shed blood, and asking therefore 
mercy of his Divine Majesty ; his offence to the 
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King, of whose Majesty he likewise humbly asked 
forgiveness ; his offence to the whole state, of 
whom in general he asked forgiveness, be- 
seeching God to bless the King, the Queen, 
and all his royal progeny, and that they 
might long live to reign in peace and happiness over 
this kingdom. But last of all, to mar all the potage, 
with one filthy weed, to mar this good prayer with 
an ill conclusion, he prayed God to make the King 
a Catholic, otherwise a Papist, which God of his 
infinite mercy ever forbid ; and so, beseeching the 
King to be good to his wife and children, protesting 
to die in his idolatry, a Romish Catholic, he went 
up the ladder, and, hanging till he was almost dead, 
was drawn to the block, where he gave his last 
gasp. 

After him came Keyes, who, like a desperate 
villain, using little speech, with small or no show of 
repentance, went stoutly up the ladder ; where, not 
staying the hangman's turn, he turned himself off 
with such a leap, that with the swing he brake the 
halter, but, after his fall, was quickly drawn to the 
block, and there was quickly divided into four parts. 

Last of all came the great Devil of all, Fawkes, 
alias Johnson, who should have put fire to the 
powder. His body being weak with torture and 
sickness, he was scarce able to go up the ladder, 
but with much ado, by the help of the hangman, 
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went high enough to brake his neck with the fall : 
who made no long speech, but, after a sort, seeming 
to be sorry for his offence, asked a kind of forgive- 
ness of the King and the state for his bloody intent, 
and with his crosses and idle ceremonies, made his 
end upon the gallows and the block, to the great joy 
of the beholders, that the land was ended of so 
wicked a villany. 

Thus have I ended my discourse upon the 
arraignment and execution of these eight traitors, 
executed upon Thursday and Friday last past, in 
St. Paul's Church-yard, and the Old Palace at West- 
minster. 

Now there is certain report of the execution 
done on Monday, being the twenty-seventh of 
January, in the city of Worcester, upon one 
Perkins, and his man, for the receiving of traitors. 
God be blessed for it! And continue the justice 
of law to be executed upon all such rebellious and 
traitorous wretches, as either plot such villanies, 
conceal such treasons, or relieve such traitors ! for 
since the betraying the Lord of heaven and earth, was 
there ever such a hellish plot practiced in the world? 
If the Pope were not a very devil, and these Jesuits, 
or rather Jebusites and satanical seminaries, very 
spirits of wickedness, that whisper in the ears of 
Eves, to bring a world of Adams to destruction, 
how could nature be so senseless, or reason so 
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graceless, as to subject wit so to will, as to run all 
headlong to confusion ? Is this a rule of religion ? 
Or rather of a legion ? Where the synagogue of 
Satan sat in council for the world's destruction, for 
the satisfaction of a lousy humour, or bloody de- 
votion, or hope of honour, or to make way 
to some mad fury to bring the most flourishing 
kingdom on the earth to the most desolation in 
the world ; to kill at one blow, or with one blast, 
king, queen, prince, and peer ; bishop, judge, and 
magistrate, to the ruin of the land, and utter shame 
to the whole world ; and left naked to the invasion 
of any enemy: Is this a holy father, that begets 
such wicked children ? is this religion, where is no 
touch of charity ? Or, is there any spark of grace in 
these priests, that so poison the souls, and break 
the necks of so many people ? 

Ignorance in the simple, and idolatry in the 
subtle, take ceremonies for certainties, superstition 
for religion, envy for zeal, and murder for charity : 
what can that church be, but hell, where the devil 
sings such masses ? Servus Servorum, says he that 
would be Dominus Dominorum ; servant of 
servants, that would be master of masters ; Is not 
he a cunning herdsman, that can make one painted 
cow, or printed bull, give him more milk, than many 
a herd of better kind ? Are not these sweet notes 
to be taken in the nature of the popish government ? 
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Kill princes, sow seditions, maintain bawdy-houses, 
blind the simple, abuse the honest, bereave the inno- 
cent, swear and forswear, so it be for the Pope's 
profit, the church will absolve you ; and, if you miss 
the mark to hit the mischief you shoot at, you shall 
be a hanging saint, till you be taken down to the 
devil. Oh, fine persuasions ! That infinite sins by 
numbered prayers, inward curses by outward cross- 
ings, an offence against God by a pardon from man, 
should be believed to be helped ! A child cannot 
conceive it, a wise man cannot digest it, and surely 
none, but either blind women, or madmen, can 
believe it. If a man would but a little look into 
their idolatries, he should see a world of such 
mockeries, as would make him both laugh at their 
fooleries, and abhor their villanies. Their kissing 
of babies, their kneeling to wooden ladies, their 
calling to saints that cannot hear them, their praying 
by the dozen, their taking of penance, their 
pilgrimages to idols, their shavings and their 
washings, their confessions and their crossings, and 
their devilish devices to deceive the simple of their 
comfort : These, with a world of such tricks, as 
would make a jackanapes a fine juggler. He, that 
could see them with that clear eye, that can judge 
betwixt light and darkness, would, if they were his 
friends, be sorry for them ; if his enemies, laugh at 
them; and, howsoever, or whatsoever, leave them 
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and say, as he may say, that papistry is mere 
adolatry, the Pope an incarnate devil, his church a 
synagogue of Satan, and his priests the very locusts 
of the earth. 

But let us leave them to their loathsome 
puddles, and let us be thankful to Almighty God for 
the clear water of life, that, in his holy word, we 
receive from the fountain of his gracious mercy ; 
and let us a little look into the difference betwixt the 
traitorous papist, that dieth for his villany, and the 
faithful protestant, that dieth for the truth of his 
conscience in the belief of the word of God. 

The traitorous papist will put down princes, 
and subvert kingdoms ; murder and poison whom 
they cannot command : the faithful protestant 
prayeth for princes, and the peace of the people ; 
and will endure banishment, but hate rebellion : the 
proud papist will shew intemperancy in passion, 
while the humble protestant will embrace affliction 
with patience : the protestant cries to God for 
mercy for his sin ; the papist gives authority 
to sin when, before the offence, the pardon is 
purchased. 

I say, was it not a strange speech of Digby, 
through the blindness of his bewitched wit, " That 
to bring the kingdom into the Popish idolatry, he 
cared not to root out all his posterity ?" 
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Oh the misery of these blinded people ! who 
forsake the true God of heaven and earth, to submit 
their service to the devil of the world ; be traitors 
to their gracious princes, to serve a proud, ungra- 
cious prelate ; lose their lands and goods, beggar 
their wives and children, lose their own lives with 
an open shame, and leave an infamy to their name 
for ever, only to obey the command a of cunning fox 
that, lying in his den, preyeth on all the geese 
that he can light on ; and in proud belief to be 
made saints, will hazard their souls to go to the 
Devil. 

But how many millions hath this devil 
enchanted ! and how many kingdoms hath he 
ruinated ! and how many massacres hath he plotted 
and how many souls hath he sent to damnation ! 
God for his mercy cut him off, or open the eyes of 
all them Christian princes, that they may agree 
together and pull him down : for, during his pride, 
princes, that are of his religion, will be but as copy- 
holders to his countenance ; soldiers that fight not 
under his banner, shall be as shake-rags to his army; 
lawyers, except they plead in his right, shall have 
but curses for their fees ; divines, if not of his 
opinion, shall be excommunicated out of his church ; 
merchants that bring not him commodities, 
shall keep no shops in his sanctuary ; nor 
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beggars that pray not for his monarchy, shall 

any alms in his basket. And therefore I hope 

that God will so wipe off the scales from the 

eyes of the blind, that both one and other, soldier 

and lawyer, divine and layman, rich and poor, will 

so lay their heads, their hearts and hands, and their 

purses together, that, whereas he hath been long 

in rising, and could not set fast, when he 

was up, he shall take a fall of a sudden 

and never rise again, when he is 

down : to which prayer, I 

hope all true Christians 

will say, Amen. 
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IRST of all, for the increase of every 
fool in his humour, we think it 
necessary and convenient, that all 
such as buys this book, and laughs 
not at it, before he has read it over, 
shall be condemned of melancholy, and 
be adjudged to walk over Moorfields, 1 twice a week, 
in a foul shirt, and a pair of boots, but no stockings. 
2, It is also agreed upon, that long-bearded 
men shall seldom prove the wisest ; and that a 
niggard's purse shall scarce bequeath his master a 
good dinner ; and, because water is like to prove so 

Moorfields. — Adjoining the manor of Finsbury was formerly one 
continuous fenny marsh, passable only by rude causeways here and there 
raised upon it. Eventually it was efficiently drained, and in 1614 it was to a 
certain degree levelled, and laid out into walks. In 1 732, or between that 
and 1740 its level was perfected, and the walks planted with elms, and was a 
similar place of resort for recreation and amusement as Greenwich Park, with 
the advantage of being nearer London. After this, the spot was for years 
neglected, and Moorfields became an assemblage of petty shops, particularly 
booksellers, and of ironmonger's stalls, till the year 1790, when the handsome 
square of Finsbury, and the adjacent streets, arose upon its site, 
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weak an element in the world, that men and women 
will want tears, to bewail their sins, we charge and 
command all gardeners to sow more store of onions, 
for fear widows should want moisture, to bewail 
their husband's funerals. 

3. In like manner we think it fit, that red- 
wine should be drank with oysters ; and that some 
maidens shall blush more for shame, than for shame- 
facedness ; but men must have care, lest, conversing 
too much with red petticoats, they banish their hair 
from their heads, 1 and, by that means, make the poor 
barbers beggars, for want of work. 

4. Furthermore, it is lawful for those women, 
that, every morning, taste a pint of muscadine 
with eggs, to chide, as well as they that drink small 
beer all the winter ; and those that clip, that they 
should not, shall have a horse night-cap, for their 
labour; gentlemen, that sell land for paper, shall 
buy penury with repentance ; and those, that have 
most gold, shall have least grace ; some that mean 
well, shall fare worse ; and he that hath no credit, 
shall have less commodity. 

5. It is also ordered and agreed upon, that 
such as are choleric, shall never want woe and 
sorrow ; and they, that lack money, may fast upon 
Fridays, by the statute ; and it shall be lawful for 

•They Banish their Hair from their Heads.— By reason of Lues 
Venerea. 
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them, that want shoes, to wear boots all the year ; 
and he, that hath never a cloak, may, without offence, 
put on his best gown at midsummer ; witness old 
Prime, the keeper of Bethlem dicing-house. 

6. In like manner it is agreed upon, that what 
day soever St. Paul's church hath not, in the middle 
aisle of it, either a broker, masterless man, or a 
penniless companion, the usurers of London shall 
be sworn by oath, to bestow a new steeple upon it ; 
and it shall be lawful, for cony-catchers 1 to fall 
together by the ears, about the four knaves at cards, 
which of them may claim superiority ; and whether 
false dice, or true, be of the most antiquity. 

7. Futhermore, we think it necessary and 
lawful for the husband and wife to fall at square, for 
superiority, in such sort, as the wife shall sit playing 
above in the chamber, while the husband stands 
painting, below in the kitchen : likewise we mark all 
brokers to be knaves, by letter patents ; and usurers, 
for five marks a piece, 2 shall lawfully be buried in 
the chancel, though they have bequeathed their 
souls and bodies to the devil in hell. 



'Cony-Catchers. — Sharpers or cheats. Cony-caiching, that system of 
cheating, or, as it is now called, swindling, was carried to such a great length 
early in the 1 7th century, that a collective society of sharpers was called 
a, warren, and their dupes rabbit-suckers — i.e., young rabbits, or conies. 

a FoR Five Marks a piece,; — Alluding to the table of fees for burials. 
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8. In like manner, it is thought good, that it 
shall be lawful for muscadines ; in vintner's cellars, to 
indict their masters of commixtion, 1 and Serjeants 
shall be contended to arrest any man for his fees : 
Alewives shall sell flesh on Fridays, without license 
and such as sell beer, in half-penny pots, shall utter 
bread and cheese for money through the whole year ; 
and those, that are past honesty and shame, shall 
smile at sin ; and they, that care not for God, prefer 
money before conscience. 

9. Futhermore, it shall be lawful for foot-stools 
(by the help of women's hands) to fly about without 
wings ; and poor men shall be accounted knaves 
without occasions ; those, that flatter least, shall 
speed worst ; and pigs, by the statute, shall dance 
the antics, wittr bells about their necks, to the 
wonder and amazement of all swineherds. 

10. In like manner it is convenient, that many 
men shall wear hoods, that have little learning ; and 
some surfeit so much upon wit, and strive so long 
against the stream, as their necks shall fail them ; 
some shall build fair houses by bribes, gather much 
wealth by contention, and, before they be aware, 
heap up riches for another, and wretchedness for 
themselves. 

1 1. Furthermore, it shall be established, for the 
benefit of increase, that some shall have a tympany 

"Commixtion. — Blending j adulteration, 
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in their bellies, which will cost them a child-bearing; 
and, though the father bear all the charges, it shall 
be a wise child, that shall know his own father. 

12. It shall be lawful for some to have a palsy 
in their teeth, in such sort, as they shall eat more 
than ever they will be able to pay for : Some such a 
megrim ^n their eyes, as they shall hardly know 
another man's wife from their own some such a 
stopping in their hearts, as they shall be utter 
obstinate, to receive grace ; some such a buzzing in 
their ears, as they shall be enemies to good counsel ; 
some such a smell in their noses, as no feast shall 
escape, without their companies ; and some shall be 
so needy, as neither young heirs shall get their own, 
nor poor orphans their patrimony. 

13. Also, it is enacted and decreed, that some 
shall be so humorous in their walks, as they cannot 
step one foot from a fool ; some so consumed in 
mind, as they shall keep never a good thought to 
bless themselves, some so disguised in purse, as 
they count it fatal to have one penny, to buy their 
dinners on Sundays ; some so burdened in con- 
science, as they account wrongful dealing the best 
badge of their occupation. 

14. But, amongst other laws and statues, by 
us here established, we think it most necessary and 
convenient, that poulterers shall kill more innocent 
poultry, by custom, than their wives and maids can 

d 
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sell, with a good conscience ; also it is ordered and 
agreed upon, that bakers, woodmongers, butchers, 
and brewers, shall fall to a mighty conspiracy, so 
that no man shall either have bread, fire, meat, or 
drink, without credit, or ready money. 

1 5. Sycophants by the statute shall have great 
gifts, and good and godly labours shall scarce be worth 
thanks ; it is also thought necessary, that maidens, 
about midnight, shall see wondrous visions, to the 
great heart-grief of their mothers. 

16. Furthermore it is marked and set down, 
that, if lawyers plead poor men's causes without 
money, Westminster-hall shall grow out of custom, 
to the great impoverishing of all nimmers, lifters, 
and cutpurses. Those, that sing bass, shall love 
good drink by authority ; and trumpeters, that sound 
trebles, shall stare by custom. Women, that wear 
long gowns, may lawfully raise dust in March ; and 
they, that keep a temperate diet, shall never die on 
surfeits. 

17. In like manner, it shall be lawful for 
sailors and soldiers to spend, at their pleasures, what 
pay they get by their sword ; and if the treasurer 
pay them anything beyond account and reckoning, if 
they build not an hospital therewith, they may 
bestow it in apparel by the statute. 

18. It is farther established and agreed upon, 
that they that drink too much Spanish sack shall,. 
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about July, be served with a fiery-faces 1 ; but oh ! 
you ale-knights, you that devour the marrow of the 
malt, and drink whole ale-tubs into consumptions ; 
that sing Queen Dido over a cup, and tell strange 
news over an ale-pot ; how unfortunate are you, 
who shall piss out that which you have swallowed 
down so sweetly ; you are under the law, and shall 
be awarded with this punishment, that the rot shall 
infect your purses, and eat out the bottoms, before 
you be aware. 

19. It is also agreed upon and thought 
necessary, that some women's lips shall swell so big, 
as they shall long to kiss other men beside their 
husbands ; others cheeks shall be so monstrously 
out of frame, as they cannot speak in a just cause 
without large fees ; some with long tongues shall 
tell all things which they hear ; some with no brains 
shall meddle much and know little ; and those, that 
have no feet, may by the statute go on crutches. 

20. Furthermore, it is convenient and thought 
meet, that ale shall exceed so far beyond its bouuds 
as many stomachs shall be drowned in liquor, and 
thereupon will follow the dropsy, to the great benefit 
of all physicians ; it is lawful for some to take such 
purgative drugs, that, if nature help not, the worms, 
in the churches of London, shall keep their 
Christmas at Midsummer in their bellies : but 

'Fiery-Faces. — Punning on the writ fieri faeiat. 
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tailors, by this means, shall have more conscience ; 
for, where they were wont to steal but one quarter 
of a cloak, they shall have due commission to nick 
their customers in the lace, and, beside their old fee, 
take more than enough for new fashion's sake. But 
now, touching these following articles, we are to 
advise old men to look with spectacles, lest, in 
finding over many wise lines, they wax blind with 
reading. 

21. But now, touching the benefit of private 
houses, by our rare and exquisite judgments, we 
think it very commodious, that those married men 
of weakest wit, and worse courage, should provide 
themselves with good weapons, to defend them- 
selves from assaults, which shall assail them about 
midnight; and it shall be lawful for all wives to 
have a masculine courage, in such sort, that they, 
who have their wills to this hour, shall have the 
mastery all the year after : and those husbands, 
which do not valiantly resist them, shall be awarded 
to pay a sheep's head to their next neighbour, in 
penance for their folly. 

22. As by our provident judgments we have 
seen into lamentable miseries, incidents in these 
parts of the world ; so for the reformation thereof, 
we do ordain and enact, that the oil of holly shall 
prove a present remedy for a shrewd housewife, 
accounting Socrates for a flat fool, that suffered his 
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wife to crown him with a piss-pot ; ordaining that 
all those, that give their wives their own wills, be 
fools by act of parliament. 

23. Also, it is farther established and agreed 
upon, that Essex calves shall indict butcher's knives 
of wilful murder ; and whosoever will prove a partial 
juryman, shall have a hot sheep's skin for his labour. 
Bow bell in Cheapside, if it break not, shall be 
warranted by letters patents to ring well ; and, if 
the conduit heads want no water, the tankard- 
bearers shall have one custard more to their solemn 
dinners, than their usual custom. 

24. Moreover, it is thought good, that it shall 
be lawful for all tripe-wives to be exquisite physi- 
cians, for in one offal they shall find more simples, 
than ever Galen gathered since he was christened ; 
besides, if dancers keep not tide and time in their 
measures, they shall forfeit a fat goose to their 
teacher, for their slender judgment. The French 
morbus, 1 by commission, shall be worth three weeks 
diet, and they, who have but one shirt to shift them 
withal, may, by the law, strain courtesy to wear a 
foul one upon the Sunday ; also our commission 
shall be sent forth for the increase of hemp, as not 
only upland-ground shall be plentifully stored there- 
with, but also it shall so prosper in the highways, 2 

1 The French Morbus — i.e., The disease. 
"Highways. — By the increase of highwaymen. 
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as the stalks thereof shall touch the top of 
Tyburn. 

25. In like manner, we think it necessary 
and convenient, that there shall be great noise of 
wars in taverns, and wine shall make some so 
venturous, as they will destroy Tyrone 1 and all his 
power at one draught ; also we think it meet, 
that there be craft in all occupations, and those, that 
are penitent in this world, shall have comfort in a 
better ; silk-weavers by the statute, shall prosper 
well, if they wash their hands clean on fasting-days, 
for otherwise, in soiling their work, they shall lose 
their workmasters : daws, by authority, shall leave 
building in steeples, and dwell in cities ; and such 
as are cunning in music, shall know a crotchet from 
a quaver ; but let such men, as instruct youth, be 
very circumspect ; for, if they learn more than their 
masters can teach them, they shall forfeit their wits 
to those that bring them up. 

26. Furthermore, we think it most necessary 
and convenient, that the generation of Judas should 
walk about the world, in these our latter days, and 
sell their neighbour for commodity to any man ; but 
the usurers shall be otherwise disposed, for, having 
monthly taken but a penny in the shilling, ever since 
they first began their occupation, shall now, with a 
good conscience, venture upon three pence with the 

Tyrone.— The Irish rebel. 
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advantage ; besides, many men shall prove them- 
selves apparently knavish, and yet, in their own 
opinions, will not be so ; and many women shall 
imagine that there are none fairer than themselves. 

27. Moreover, for the further increase of 
foolish humours, we do establish and set down, that 
fantastic devices shall prove most excellent ; and 
some shall so long devise for other men, that they 
will become barren themselves ; some shall devise 
novelties to their own shames, and some snares to 
entrap themselves with. 

28. In like manner, we think it most necessary, 
that those, who be fortune tellers, shall shut a knave 
in a circle, and, looking about for a devil, shall find 
him locked in "their own bosoms ; atheists, by the 
law, shall be as odious as they are carles 1 ; and 
those that depend on destiny, and not on God, may 
chance look through a narrow lattice at Footmen's 
Inn 2 : But, my dear friends, the grocers are plentifully 
blessed, for their figs and rasins may allure fair 
lasses by authority : yea, many men, by the statute, 
shall be so kind-hearted, that a kiss and an apple 
shall serve to make them innocents. 

29. It is further agreed upon and established, 
that many strange events shall happen in those 
houses, where the maid is predominant with her 

'Carle. — A churl, a bondman ; a clown. 
1 Footman's Inn. — Bridewell. 
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master, and wants a mistress to look narrowly unto 
her. 

30. Also, we think it convenient, that some 
shall take their neighbour's bed for their own ; some 
the servant for their master ; and if candles could 
tell tales, some will take a familiar for a flea. Also 
we think it meet, that there should be many fowlers, 
who, instead of larks, will catch lobcocks 1 ; and many 
for want of wit, shall sell their freehold for tobacco^ 
pipes and red petticoats. Likewise, we think it 
convenient, that there should be many takers ; some 
would be taken for wise men, who, indeed, are very 
fools ; for some will take cracked angels^ of your 
debtors, and a quart of malmsy when they cannot 
get a pottle. 3 

31. But, stay a while, whither are we carried 
leaving the greatest laws unpublished, and establish- 
ing the less ? Therefore, we enact and ordain, as a 
necessary statute, that there shall great contentions 
fall between soldiers and archers, and, if the fray be 
not decided over a pot of ale and a black pudding, 
great bloodshed is like to ensue ; for some shall 
maintain, that a Turk can be hit at twelve score 
pricks 4 in Finsbury Fields, Ergo, the bow and shafts 

1 Lobcock. — A lubber. 
"Cracked Angels. — Bad money. 
"Pottle. — A measure of two quarts. 

d PRlCK. — A peg in the centre of a target, to hit which gave the first 
prize in archery. 
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won Boulogne; others saythata pot-gun 1 is a dangerous 
weapon against a mud-wall, and an enemy to the 
painter's work 2 ; amongst these controversies we will 
send forth our commission to god Cupid, being an 
archer, who shall decide the doubt and prove that 
archery is heavenly, for, in meditation thereof, he 
hath lost his eyes. 

32. O gentle fellow-soldiers, then leave your 
controversies, if you love a woman, for I will prove 
it, that a mince-pie is better than a musket ; and 
he that dare gainsay me, let him meet me at the 
Dagger in Cheap, 3 with a case of pewter spoons, and 
I will answer it ; and, if I prove not that a mince-pie 
is the better weapon, let me dine twice a week at 
Duke Humphry's table. 

33. It is furthermore established, that the four 
knaves at the cards shall suddenly leap from out 
the bunch, and desperately prank about the new 
play-house, to seek out their old master, Captain 
Crop-ear ; also it is thought meet, that some men, 
in these days, shall be politic without reason, and 
write more in one line than they can prove in an 
age. 

34. Furthermore, it shall be lawful for some 
to study which way they may walk to get them a 
stomach to their meat, whilst others are as careful 

■•Pot-gun — i.e., pop-gun. "Painter's Work. — That on sign boards. 
3 Dagger in Cheap.— A celebrated Pie-House in Cheapside. 
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to get meat to put into their bellies ; likewise there 
shall be great persecution in the commonwealth of 
kitchen fees, so that some desperate woman shall 
boil, try, and see the poor tallow to the general 
commodity of all the whole company of tallow- 
chandlers. 

35. Alas ! alas ! how are we troubled to think 
on these dangerous times ; for tailors; by act of 
parliament, may lawfully invent new fashions ; and 
he that takes Irish Aquavitae by the pint, may by 
the law stumble without offence, and break his face ; 
and it shall be thought convenient, that some be so 
desperately bent, as they shall go into my Lord 
Mayor's buttery, when all the barrels be full, 
without either sword or dagger about them ; many 
men shall be so venturously given, as they shall go 
into Petticoat Lane, and yet come out again as 
honestly as they went first in. 

36. In like manner, it shall be lawful for 
Thames water to cleanse as much as ever it did in 
times past : and, if the brewers at London buy 
store of good malt, poor bargemen at Queenhithe 
shall have a whole quart for a penny ; St. Thomas's 
onions shall be sold by the rope at Billingsgate by 
the statute, and sempsters in the Exchange shall 
become so conscionable, that a man, without offence, 
may buy a falling band 1 for twelve pence. 

'Falling-band. — A neck-band worn so as to fall on the shoulders. 
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37. It shall be lawful for smiths to love good 
ale, and, if it be possible to have a frost of three 
weeks long in July, men shall not be afraid of a good 
fire at Midsummer. Porter's baskets shall have 
authority to hold more than they can honestly carry 
away : and such a drought shall come amongst cans 1 
at Bartholomew Fair in Smithfield, that they shall 
never continue long filled. 

38. The images in the Temple Chuich, if 
they rise again, shall have a commission to dig down 
Charing Cross with their fauchons 2 ; and millers, by 
custom, shall have small mind to morning-prayers, if 
the wind serve them in any corner on Sunday. 
Those that go to wars, and can get nothing, may 
come home poor by authority ; and those, that play 
fast and loose with woman's apron string, may 
chance make a journey for a Winchester pigeon 3 ; for 
prevention thereof, drink every morning a draught 
of noli me tangere, and by that means, thou shalt be 
sure to escape the physician's purgatory. 4 

3 Cans. — Ale-house pots. 

"Fauchions. — Swords. 

3 A Winchester Pigeon or Goose. — A name for a syphilitic bubo ; 

1 6th Cent. It is thought to have originated from the circumstance of the 

public stews at Bankside, in Southwark, being under the jurisdiction of the 

Bishop of Winchester (temp. Hen. IV). 

" ■ had belike some private dealings with her, and there got a goose. 

— The cunning jade comes into th' court, and there deposes that she gave him 
true Winchester measure." Owe for a Cuckold, act iv, scene I. 

" Then ther's a Goose that breeds at Winchester, 
And of all Geese my mind is least to her ; 
For three or foure weekes after she is rost, 
She keeps her heat more hotter than a tost. "Jo. Taylor's Goose. 

Physician's Purgatory. — A salvation. 
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39. Furthermore, it shall be lawful for bakers 
to thrive by two things ; that is, scores well paid, and 
millers that are honest. 

40. Physicians, by other men's harms, and 
churchyards by often burials. 

41. Also, we think it necessary for the com- 
monwealth, that the salmon shall be better sold in 
Fish-street, than the beer shall be at Billingsgate. 

42. And heart's ease among the company of 
herb-wives, shall be worth as much as they can get 
for it by the statute. 

43. It is further enacted and agreed upon, 
that those that run fourscore miles a foot, on a 
winter's day, shall have a sore thirst about seven of 
the clock in the evening. 

44. And such as are inclined to the dropsy, 
may be lawfully cured, if the physicians know how. 

45. Also, we ordain and appoint, that, if there 
be no great store of tempests, two half-penny loaves 
shall be gold for a penny in Whitechapel. 

47. Chaucer's books, by act of parliament, 
shall in these days prove more witty than ever they 
were before ; for there shall so many sudden, or 
rather sodden wits, step abroad, that, a flea shall not 
frisk forth unless they comment upon her. 

47. O what a detestable trouble shall be 
among women about fourscore and ten years old, for 
such have had more teeth about them, than they 
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can well use, shall die for age, if they live not by- 
miracle. 

48. Moreover, we think it necessary, that 
those that have two eyes in their head, shall 
sometimes stumble ; and they, that can neither write 
nor read, may as boldly forswear themselves, as 
they that can. 

49. And it shall be lawful for almanack makers, 
to tell more lies than true tales. 

50. And they that go to sea, without victuals, 
may suffer penury by the statute. 

51. In like manner it shall be lawful for any 
man to carry about him more gold than iron, if he 
can get it. 

52. But they that are given to sullen com- 
plexions, if they be females, must be more 
circumspect ; for, if they repent their hidden sins 
too much, they may by chance catch heaven for 
their labour. 

53. Therefore, let maidens take heed how 
they fall on their backs, less they catch a forty 
weeks favour. 1 

54. And he that hath once married a shrew, 
and, by good chance, buried her, beware how he 
come into the stocks again. 

55. Further, it shall be lawful for those that 
ba rich, to have many friends ; and they that be 

'A Forty Weeks Favour. — The period of gestation. 
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poor, may, by authority, keep money, if they can get 
it honestly. 

56. Also, we command and charge all such as 
have no conscience, to do their worst, lest they die 
in the devil's debt. As for the rest, they that have 
more money than they need, may help their poor 
neighbours if they will. 

57. In like manner, it shall be lawful for 
such as are subject to hot rheums, to drink cold 
drink : and those that have a mind to enrich physi- 
cians, but be never without diseases. 

58. Also soldiers, that have no means to 
thrive by plain dealing, may by the statute swallow 
down an ounce of the syrup of subtlety every 
morning ; and if they cannot thrive that way, we 
think it necessary, that, four times in the year, they 
go a fishing on Salisbury plain. 1 

59. Furthermore, for the benefit and increase 
of foolish humours, we think it necessary, that those 
our dear friends, who are sworn true servitors, to 
women's pantables, 2 should have this order set down, 
that you suit yourselves handsomely against goose- 
feast 8 ; and if you meet not a fair lass betwixt St. 
Paul's and Stratford, that day, we will bestow a new 

Fishing in Salisbury Plain.— Collecting or thieving. 
"Pantable. — A sort of high shoe or slipper, corrupted from pantofle. 
"Goose Feast. —Green-goose Fair, kept at Stratford Bow, two miles 
from London, on Thursday in Whitsun week. 
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suit of satin upon you, so you will bear all the 
charges. 

60. But, as for your dear friends and scholars, 
thus much we favour you, for you shall dine upon 
wit by authority ; and, if you pay your hostess well, 
it is no matter, though you score it up till it come to 
a good round sum. 

61. In like manner, it shall be lawful for 
maid's milk to be good physic for kibed 1 heals ; and 
a cup of sack to bed-ward, a present remedy for the 
rheum. 

62. Such as are sick, in the spring, may take 
physic by the statute ; and those that are cold may 
wear more clothes without offence. 

63. It is best to ride in long journeys, lest a 
man be weary with going a-foot ; and more comely 
to go in broken stockings than bare-legged. 

64. Further, it shall be lawful for some to be 
lean, because they cannot be fat. 

65. Some, by statute, shall love beef passing 
well, because they can come by no other meat ; and 
other some simper it with an egg at dinner, that 
dare manfully set upon a shoulder of veal in the 
afternoon. 

66. Some shall be sad when they want money, 
and in love with widows rather for their wealth than 
their honesty. 

1 Kibed. — Cracked ; or cracked with cold, afflicted with chilblains. 
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67. It is also thought necessary, that some 
shall suspect their wives at home, because they 
themselves play false abroad. 

68. And some love bowling-allies better than 

a sermon. 

69. But, above all other things, spirits with 

aprons shall much disturb your sleep about 
midnight. 

70. Furthermore, it shall be lawful for him 
that marries without money, to find four bare legs in 
his bed ; and he, that is too prodigal in spending, 
shall die a beggar by the statute. 

71. In like manner we think it necessary, that 
he, that is plagued with a cursed wife, have his pate 
broke quarterly, as he pays his rent. 

72. Likewise, he, who delights in subtlety, 
may play the knave by custom ; and he who hath 
his complexion and courage spent, may eat mutton 
on fasting-days by the law. 

73. And to conclude, since there are ten 
precepts to be observed in the art of scolding, we 
humbly take our leave of Duke Humphry's 
ordinary, and betake us to the chapel of ill counsel, 
where a quart or two of fine Trinedado shall arm us 
against the gun-shot of tongue-metal, and keep us 
safe from the assaults of Sir John Find-fault. Vale, 
my dear friends, till my next return. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




|HOMAS DECKER, Deckar, Dekker, Dickers, or Deckkar, as the 

name is differently spelt in his different publications, was a most 

voluminous writer ; his pamphlets and plays would furnish a more 

complete view of the habits and customs of his contemporaries in 

the vulgar and middle life than could easily be collected from all the grave 

annals of the time. 

Thomas Decker, the dramatist (writes Mr. J. P. Collier) was often, if not 
always, in difficulties. We have no reason to think that he was like Shakes- 
peare, Ben Jonson, and others, also an actor. The first we hear of him, in 
connection with theatres, is in 1597, when he was a writer for Henslowe's com- 
pany ;■ in 1598 he was in the Poultry Compter, and the old manager stood his 
friend on this occasion, as appears by the following item from Henslowe's Book 
of Accounts, which establishes the fact : — "Lent unto the companey the 4 of 
Febreary 1598, to discharge Mr. Dicker owt of the cownter in the Powltery, 
the some of fortie shillinges. I saye dd [delivered] to Thomas Downton 
xxxxs. " In the same year he was arrested for money due to the association for 
which Shakespeare, wrote. In 1602 he and Anthony Monday acknowledged 
themselves to be indebted to Henslowe in " the somme of five powndes of 
lawfull mony of England, to bee payd unto him, his executors or assignes uppon 
the xth of June next ensuing the date hereof. In witness hereof hereunto wee 
have sett our hands - dated the day and yere above written. " — The signatures 
to this acknowledgment — which is in Decker's handwriting — have been cut 
away from the entry in the Diary of Philip Henslowe, now in Dulwich 
College. 

' ' Decker seems to have lived from hand to mouth, supplying his necessities 
by his pen in the production of plays, pamphlets, and poems ;— generally 
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written on a sort of dinner-demanding-emergency ; and, as he had a ready pen, 
the composition of some of his pieces could not have occupied as many hours 
as it takes minutes to read them. In 1613 he was in prison again, and 
perhaps several times in the interval. He was in the King's Bench September 
12, 1616, when he wrote and sent to Alleyn, enclosing some verses, 'a eulo- 
guin,' as he called it, 'In praise of Charity,' and in" celebration of the 
erection of Dulwich College, then fast approaching to completion ; soliciting 
at the same time pecuniary aid. It is to be regretted that his tribute to Alleyn 
has shared the fate of many things he and his contemporaries composed. We 
need entertain little doubt that Alleyn took steps to relieve his old friend's 
necessities. " 

" One of the most notable events in Decker's life was the virulent and long- 
standing quarrel with Ben Jonson, about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. What the grounds of disagreement between the rival dramatists 
were, cannot now be clearly ascertained, but we have no cause to regret it, 
since it occasioned ' The Poetaster' of the latter, where he satirized Decker 
as Demetrius, introducing Marston the dramatist as Crispinus. Decker amply 
repaid the affront in his ' Satiro-Mastix, or The Untrussing of the Humourous 
Poet,' by sketching his opponent in the character of Horace, Junior. It 
may be no unpleasing amusement to the reader to compare the two produc- 
tions of these rival poets : there is certainly a great deal of wit in both of 
them ; and, perhaps, Decker had the advantage of his antagonist in the 
bitterness of his sarcasms and the severity of his personal reflections, such 
as — 'like a bricklayer in a. play,' ' a foul-fisted mortar- treader,' 
'You go thus in Ovid's mortar — Morphesis.' 'A gentleman, or an 
honest citizen shall not sit in your penny-bench theatres, with his squirrel by 
his side cracking nuts, nor sneak into a tavern with his mermaid, but he shall 
be satir'd, and epigram'd upon, and his humour must run upon the stage : — 
' You'll ha' Every Gentleman in's humour, and Every Gentleman out- 
on's humour, — you serpentine rascal.' ' Art not famous enough yet, for 
killing a player, but thou must eat men alive ?' &c, &c. But the principal 
plot of Jonson's comedy is far more diverting than that of his adversary, as 
the characters of the poets who flourished at the court of Augustus, which are 
described with great learning and accuracy, have something in them more 
interesting to us than those of Sir Quintilian Shorthose, and the courtiers of 
William Rufus, in whose reign our poet represents the disgrace of poor Horace. 
On the whole, we cannot help being more inclined to favour Decker, who 
only meant to retaliate the insults of his rival, than Jonson, who first insulted 
him, and who seems by all his writings to have been of an arrogant and over- 
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bearing spirit, unwilling to allow his contemporaries their due share of praise, 
or to bear a poetical brother near his throne.* He was also a great lover 
and praiser of himself; and scorner of others ; given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest, jealous of every word and action of those about him, 
especially after drink, which was one of the elements in which he lived." 

This quarrel — says Disraeli in his " The Calamities and Quarrels of 
Authors" is a splendid instance how genius of the first order, lavishing its 
satirical powers on a number of contemporaries, may discover, among the 
crowd, some individual who may return with a right aim the weapon he has 
himself used, and who will not want for encouragement to attack the common 
assailant : the greater genius is thus mortified by a victory conceded to the 
inferior, which he himself had taught the meaner one to obtain over him. 

"Jonson, in his earliest productions, 'Every Man in his Humour' and 
' Every Man out of his Humour' usurped that dictatorship, in the Literary 
Republic, which he so sturdily and invariably maintained, though long and 
hardily disputed. No bard has more courageously foretold that posterity would 
be interested in his labours ; and often with very dignified feelings he casts this 
declaration into the teeth of his adversaries ; but a bitter contempt for his 
brothers and his contemporaries was not less vehement than his affections for 
those who crowded under his wing. 'To his "sons" and his admirers he 
was warmly attached, and no poet has left behind him, in MS, so many 
testimonials of personal fondness, in the inscriptions and addresses in the 
copies of his works which he presented to his friends.' " 

On the other hand, Gifford, the ablest Jonsonian commentator, labours 
hard — very hard — to prove that Jonson was ' a man more sinned 
against than sinning,' and, that, as Marston and Decker had headed the 
cabal against him, he introduced them under the respective names of Crispinus 
and Demetrius in his 'The Poetaster,' which was brought out at the Black- 
friars, by the Children of the Queen's Chapel in 1601. Its object, he adds, 
cannot be better given than in his own words : — from an Apologetical 
Dialogue : which was only once spoken upon the stage, and then laid 
aside by command: — 

"Three years 
Did they provoke me with their petulant styles 
On every stage ; and I at last, unwilling, 
But weary, I confess, of so much trouble, 
Thought I would try if shame could win upon 'em, 
And, therefore, chose Augustus Caesar's times, 
When wit and arts were at their height at Rome, 

* Hawkins, 
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To show that Virgil, Horace, and the rest 

Of those great master spirits, did not want 

Detractors then, or practicers against them : 

And by this line, although no parallel, 

I hoped at last they would sit down and blush. " 

This apology was not printed until I616; so that we have no means of 
ascertaining how long the injunction continued in force. 

"If Jonson,'' says Gifford, " expected to silence his enemies by giving 
them 'a brave defiance,' or even by proving his own innocence, he speedily 
discovered his mistake. Decker, who had sustained the part of Demetrius, 
was (apparently to his own satisfaction) put forward by the rest, and as he was 
not only a rapid but a popular writer, the choice of a champion was not 
injudicious. The Satiromastix was produced in 1602. Johnson had played 
with his subject ; but Decker writes in downright passion, and foams through 
every page. He makes no pretensions to invention, but takes up the 
characters of his predecessor, turns them the" seamy side without, and pro- 
duces a coarse and ill-wrought caricature. Tucca, who in Jonson's hands is 
amusing with all his insolence and rapacity, degenerates with Decker into a 
mere candidate for Tyburn. Nor is this the worst. In transferring the scene 
from the court of Augustus to England, Decker has the inconceivable folly to 
fix on William Rufus, a rude and ignorant soldier, whom he ridiculously 
terms "learning's true Maecenas, poesy's king," for the champion of 
literature, when his brother, Henry I., who aspired to the reputation of a 
scholar, would have entered into his plot with equal facility." 

The exact date of Decker's birth has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 
We glean from his tract of "The Seven Deadly Sins of London,'' that he 
was born in London. He could not have died young, as his earliest play 
bears date 1597. He speaks of himself in " Warres, Warres, Warres; 
Arma Virumgue Cano." Imprinted at London for J. G., 1628, as an old 
man, and at this date he had been for more than thirty years a popular author 
of plays, poems, and pamphlets : — 

" For my heart danceth sprightly, when I see 
(Old as I am) our English gallantry ;" 

And in the dedication to his " Match Me in London," 1631, he says : — " I 
have been a priest in Apollo's temple many years, my voice is decaying with 
my age." Decker's latest publication bears date 1638, in which year Oldys 
tells us "he was full three score years of age," and it may be conjectured, as 
we do not hear of him after, that he did not long survive that period. 
From these circumstances, and the fact of his connection with the stage before 
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the year 1597, we may safely conclude that he was much advanced in years at 
the time of his decease. 

Decker's plays, poems and miscellaneous pamphlets are very numerous : 
a complete list would certainly be a desideratum, but his prolific pen (writes 
Dr. Rimbault,) so frequently employed the press that it would now be almost 
impossible to supply it, a considerable list may however be seen in Dodsley's 
" Select Collection of Old Plays" edition 1825, 'and in Dr. Nott's reprint of 
the " Gulls Hornbook.'' Two tracts are however omitted in both, which are 
undoubtedly Decker's and among the scarcest of his works. One is entitled 
" The Double P. P. A Papist in Arms, Bearing Ten severall Shields. En- 
covntred by the Protestant. At Ten severall Weapons. A Iesuite 
marching before them. Commits and JSminus — London, imprinted by T. C. 
and are to be sold by Iohn Hodgets, &c. 1606." This is ascribed to Decker 
upon the authority of a presentation copy existing with his autograph. This 
tract Collier says has little but its rarity to recommend it : it is a violent, and, 
as far as we can now understand the allusions, not a very witty attack upon 
the Catholics, provoked by the Gunpowder Plot of the year preceding 
its publicaton. The other tract omitted is an unique poem, entitled " Warres 
Warres, Warres. Arma Virwinqvte ccmo. 

Into the Field I bring 

Souldiers and Battailes 
Boeth their Fames I sing. 

Imprinted at London for J. G. 1628." 

Of our present reprint, — " The Gull's Hornbook," — although it is 
unquestionably the most entertaining, and exclusive of his plays, perhaps the 
best of Decker's'numerous works in verse and prose, being full of lively de- 
scriptions of the manners and customs of the middle classes of society in the 
first part of the seventeenth century, is nevertheless mainly taken from 
Frederic Dedekind's poem, entitled "Grobianus and Grobiana." The 
original was published in a complete shape at Frankfort in 1584, but parts of 
it had previously appeared in 1549, 1552, and 1558. It is written in Latin 
elegiac verse, and in its nature somewhat resembles Erasmus' Praise of Folly ; 
but its leading object is to exhibit rules for good manners, though it 
apparently inculcates incivility. The work was translated, and published as 
"The Schoole of Slovenrie ; or Cato turned wrong side outward." Trans- 
lated out of Latine into English verse, to the Vse of all English Christen- 
dome, except Court and Cittie. By R. F. Gent. — London : Printed by 
Valentine Simmes, 1605. 

Decker admits in his address "To the Reader," "It hath a relish of 
Grobianism, and tastes very strongly of it in the beginning : the reason 

A 2 
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thereof is, that, having translated many books of that into English verse, and 
not greatly liking the subject, I altered the shape and of a Dutchman 
fashioned a mere Englishman." So that it would appear that our author had 
began to translate Dedekind's work, according to the original, in verse, but 
that either growing tired of the fetters of rhyme, or fancying that he could 
better adapt the satire to his own times in plain prose, he changed his plan, 
and gave the book its present form. 

Dedekind's work again appeared as " Grobianus et Grobiana, de Morum 
Simplicitate Libri tres : cui adjungitur de Civilitate Morum puerilum per 
Des, Erasmum Libellus." London, 1661. Dean Swift had possibly read it, 
and composed, in consequence, his admirable " Directions to Servants,'' as 
well as his " Polite Conversation," as another English version of this German 
poet's work which bears the title of " Grobianus, or the complete Booby," an 
ironical poem, from the Latin of Frederic Dedekindus. Englished by R. 
Bull ; London, 1739 > ' s dedicated to him. 

A reprint of the "Gull's Hornbook" was published at Bristol (Price, 
£1 1 6s. ), under the superintendence and editorship of the learned Dr. Nott, 
who, in his preface, says, " The singular little tract, a reprint of which I here 
offer to the public, is of so great a rarity, that not above twenty copies of it 
are thought to exist throughout the kingdom, perhaps not so many : yet it is 
well worthy of general notice ; for it familiarizes us more with the habits and 
customs of ordinary life, at the time it was written, than any other work of the 
kind I am acquainted with. " 

Then after giving the list of Decker's productions, Dr. Nott con- 
tinues — " Besides these, there are, I know, some other works of a 
like kind attributed to Decker, but perhaps, improperly. The tract, 
however, of which I here give a reprint, may be considered that 
which best depicts the prevailing follies of his day. The transcript 
made for such reprint was most accurate ; and it varies from the 
original in nothing but the orthography, which I have thought it right to 
modernize, after the example of such judicious editors as have revived some of 
our early English poets. The ancient orthography can claim no merit from 
uniformity or consistency ; it is arbitrary and indefinite ; modern orthography 
is systematic ; it pleases every one, because it is familiar to everyone, and 
does not prejudice or perplex by seeming obscurity. " 

Our "Readable Reprint" is taken from that of Dr. Nott's, having 
previously compared it with the original edition, and finding that the learned 
Dr. had so diligently followed it, simply correcting the very many palpable 
"printer's errors," and only deviating, as he states, "in one or two cases I 
have ventured to interpolate a word where it seemed very evident that some- 
thing similar to the word inserted was intended, as absolutely requisite, " 
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JHOM can I choose, my most worthy 
Maecen-asses, to be patrons to this 
labour of mine fitter than yourselves ? 
Your hands are ever open, your purses 
never shut ; so that you stand not in the 
common rank of dry-fisted patrons, who give 
nothing ; for you give all. Scholars, therefore, are 
much beholden to you, as vintners, players, and 
punks 1 are : those three trades gain by you more 
than usurers do by thirty in the hundred : you 
spend the wines of the one, you make suppers for 
the other, and change your gold into white money 
with the third. Who is more liberal than you ? 
Who, but only citizens, are more free ? Blame me 
not, therefore, if I pick you out from the bunch of 
book-takers, to consecrate these fruits of my brain, 
which shall never die, only to you. I know that 

'Punks. —Prostitutes. 
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most of you, O admirable Gulls ! can neither write 
nor read. A Hornbook* have I invented, because 
I would have you well schooled. Paul's is your 
walk, but this your guide : if it lead 
you right, thank me ; if astray, 
men will bear with your 
errors, because you are 
Gulls. Fare- 
well. 



*Horn-Book. — The horn-book was the Primer of our ancestors — their 
establishecfmeans of learning the elements of English literature. It consisted 
of a single leaf — in glmft goiter, or in Roman — with a small regiment of mono- 
syllables, and a copy of the Lord's Prayer ; and this leaf was usually set in a 
frame of wood, with a slice of diaphanous horn in front — hence the name 
horn-book. Generally there was a handle to hold it by, and this handle had 
usually a hole for a string, whereby the apparatus was slung to the girdle of 
the scholar. Another kind of horn-book gave the leaf simply pasted against a 
slice of horn ; but the more generally in use was that above described. It 
ought not to be forgotten that the alphabet on the horn-book was invariably 
prefaced with a Cross ; whence it came to be called the Christ Cross Row, or 
by corruption, the Criss Cross Row, a term which was often used instead of 
horn-book. The remark has been very justly made, that many books, at one 
time enjoying a more than usually great circulation, are precisely those likely 
to become the scarcest in a succeeding age, for example, nearly all school-books, 
and above all, a Horn-book. Down to the time of George II there was 
perhaps no kind of book of that reign of which it would be more difficult to 
procure a copy. There are several examples of the Hornbook exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum. 
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'ENTLE reader, I could willingly be con- 
tent that thou shouldst neither be at 
cost to buy this book, nor at the labour 
to read it. It is not my ambition to be 
a man in print thus, every term : Ad prelum 
tanquam ad prcelium ; we should come to 
the press as we come to the field, seldom. This 
tree of Gulls was planted long since ; but not taking 
root, could never bear till now. It hath a relish of 
Grobianism, and tastes very strongly of it in the 
beginning ; the reason thereof is, that, having trans- 
lated many books of that into English verse, and 
not greatly liking the subject, I altered the shape, 
and of a Dutchman fashioned a mere Englishman. 
It is a table wherein are drawn sundry pictures: 
the colours are fresh; if they be well laid 
on, I think my workmanship well 
bestowed; if ill, so much the 
better, because I draw the 
pictures only of 
Gulls. 

T, D. 
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'HAP. I. The old World, and the new 
weighed together. The Tailors of those 

Times, and these compared. The Apparel, and 

Diet of our first Fathers. 
Chap. 2. How a young Gallant shall not only 

keep his Clothes, which many of them can hardly 

do, from Brokers ; but also save the Charges of 

taking Physic ; with other Rules for the 

Morning. The Praise of Sleep, and of Going 

naked. 
Chap. 3. How a Gallant should warm himself by 

the Fire ; how attire himself Description of a 

Mans Head. The Praise of long Hair, 
Chap. 4. How a Gallant should behave himself in 

Pauls Walks. 
Chap. 5. How a Gallant should behave himself in 

an Ordinary. 
Chap. 6. How a Gallant should behave himself in 

a Playhouse. 
Chap. 7. How a Gallant should behave himself in 

a Tavern. 
Chap. 8. How a Gallant is to behave himself 

passing through the City, at all Hours of the 

Night ; and how to pass by any Watch. 



THE 



GULL'S HORNBOOK; 



OR, 



FASHIONS TO PLEASE ALL SORTS OF GULLS. 
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SING, like the cuckoo in June, to be 
laughed at. If therefore I make a 
scurvy noise, and that my tunes sound 
unmusically ; the ditty being altogether 
lame in respect of the bad feet, and un- 
handsome in regard of the worm-eaten 
fashion ; you that have authority under the broad 
seal of mouldy custom to be called the " gentle 
audience," set your goodly great hands to my 
pardon : or else, because I scorn to be upbraided 
that I profess to instruct others in an art, whereof I 
myself am ignorant, do your worst ; choose whether 
you will let my notes have you by the ears, or no ; 
hiss, or give plaudits ; I care not a nutshell which 
of either : you can neither shake our comic theatre 
with your stinking breath of hisses, nor raise it with 

B 
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the thunderclaps of your hands : up it goes, in 
dispetto del fato. The motley is bought 1 ; and a coat 
with four elbows, for any one that will wear it, is put 
to making, in defiance of the seven wise masters. 
For I have smelt out of the musty sheets of an old 
almanack, that, at one time or other, even he that 
jets upon the neatest and sprucest leather ; even he 
that talks all adage and apothegm ; even he that 
will not have a winkle in his new satin suit, though 
his mind be uglier than his face, and his face so 
ill favouredly made, that he looks at all times as if a 
toothdrawer were fumbling about his gums ; with a 
thousand lame heteroclites more, that cozen the 
world with a gilt spur and a ruffled boot ; will be all 
glad to fit themselves in Will Sommers's 2 wardrobe, 
and be driven, like a Flemish hoy in foul weather, 
to slip into our school, and take out a lesson. Tush! 
Caelum petimus sultitia. All that are chosen con- 
stables for their wit go not to heaven. 

A fig therefore for the new-found college of 
critics. You courtiers, that do nothing but sing the 
gamut, ARE 3 of complimental courtesy, and, at the 
rustical behaviour of our country muse, will screw 

t Motley— Motley was the term applied to the parti-coloured dress of 
jesters and clowns, such as that worn by Touchstone in "As You Like It '' 
the domestic fool in " All's Well that Ends Well," &c, &c. 

"Will Sommers— The well-known Jester of Henry VIII. 

"The Gamut ARE— See Taming of the Shrew, 3. 1. 
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forth worse faces than those which God and the 
painter has bestowed upon you ; I defy your per- 
fumed scorn ; and vow to poison your muskcats, if 
their civet excrement do but once play with my 
nose. You ordinary Gulls, that, through a poor and 
silly ambition to be thought you inherit the revenues 
of extraordinary wit, will spend your shallow cen- 
sure upon the most elaborate poem so lavishly, 
that all the painted tablemen about you take you to 
be heirs apparent to rich Midas, that had more skill 
in alchymy than Kelly 1 with the philosopher's stone, 
(for all that he could lay his fingers on turned into 
beaten gold) dry tobacco with my leaves, you good 
dry-brained polypragmonists, till your pipe-offices 
smoke with your pitifully-stinking girds shot out 
against me. I conjure you, as you come of the right 
goosecaps, stain not your house; but, when at a new 
play you take up twelvepenny room next the stage, 
because the lords and you may seem to be hail- 
fellow-well-met, there draw forth this book, read 

x Kelly — Edward Kelly, otherwise Talbot, alchemist and necromancer, 
was bora at Worcester, August 1st, 1555. Associated with the celebrated 
Dr. Dee ; attempted the transmutation of metals ; patronised by the Emperor 
Rodolph ; fell while escaping from imprisonment for deception, 1595. 

"A man, the emperor 
Has courted above Kelly ; sent his medals 
And chains, to invite him." 

Ben Jonson's Alchemist 4, 1. 

See The Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. , for 
the Camden Society, 1842. 
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aloud, laugh aloud, and play the antics, that all the 
garlick-mouthed stinkards may cry out : " Away 
with the fool !" As for thee, Momus, chew nothing 
but hemlock ; and spit nothing but the syrup of 
aloes upon my papers, till thy very rotten lungs 
come forth for anger. I am snake-proof; and, 
though, with Hannibal} you bring whole hogsheads 
of vinegar-railings, it is impossible for you to quench 
or come over my Alpine resolution. I will sail 
boldly and desperately alongst the shore of the Isle 
of Gulls ; and in defiance of those terrible block- 
houses, their loggerheads, make a true discovery of 
their wild, yet habitable country. 

Sound an alarum therefore, O thou my coura- 
geous muse ! and, like a Dutch crier, make procla- 
mation with thy drum : the effect of thine O-yes 
being, that if any man, woman, or child, be he lord 
be he loon, be he courtier, be he carter, of the inns 
of court, or inns of city, that, hating from the bottom 
of his heart all good manners and generous educa- 
tion, is really in love, or rather doats on that 
excellent country lady, innocent Simplicity, being the 
first, fairest, and chiefest chambermaid that our 
great grandam Eve entertained into service : or if 
any person aforesaid, longing to make a voyage in 

'Hannibal — Alluding to the passage of Hannibal over the Alps, when 
he dissolved the rock with hot vinegar to effect a road for his soldiery. See 
Livy, Lib. 21, 
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the Ship of Fools, 1 would venture all the wit that his 
mother left him to live in the country of Gulls, 
cockneys, and coxcombs; to the intent that, haunting 
theatres, he may sit there, like a popinjay, only to 
learn play-speeches, which afterward may furnish the 
necessity of his bare knowledge to maintain table- 
talk ; or else, haunting taverns, desires to take the 
bacchanalian degrees, and to write himself in arte 
bibendi magister ; that at ordinaries would sit like 
Bias, and in the streets walk like a braggart ; that on 
foot longs to go like a French lackey, and on horse- 
back rides like an English tailor ; or that from seven 
years and upward, till his dying day, has a month's 
mind to have the Gull's Hornbook by heart ; by 
which in time he may be promoted to serve any lord 
in Europe, as his crafty fool or his bawdy jester ; yea, 
and to be so dear to his lordship, as for the excel- 
lency of his fooling to be admitted both to ride in 
coach with him, and to lie at his very feet on a 
truckle-bed. Let all such (and I hope the world has 
not left her old fashions, but there are ten thousand 
such) repair hither. Never knock, you that strive 
to be ninnyhammer ; but with your feet spurn open 

1 Ship of Fools. — A work written by Sebastian Brant and translated by 
Alexander Barclay. London, Richard Pynson, 1 509. This extremely curious, 
interesting, and once widely-popular satire, which, under the allegory of a ship, 
freighted with fools of all kinds, held the mirror up to the prevailing vices and 
follies of every rank and profession at that important and suggestive period ot 
history immediately preceding the Reformation. 
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the door, and enter into our school ; you shall not 
need to buy books ; no ; scorn to distinguish a B 
from a battledoor ; only look that your ears be long 
enough to reach our rudiments, and you are made 
for ever. It is by heart that I would have you to 
con my lessons, and therefore be sure to have most 
devouring stomachs. Nor be you terrified with an 
opinion, that our rules be hard, and indigestible ; or 
that you shall never be good graduates in these rare 
sciences of barbarism, and idiotism : O fye upon 
any man that carries that ungodly mind ! Tush, 
Tush ; Tarlton, Kemp, nor Singer, 1 nor all the litter 
all fools that now come drawling behind them, never 
played the clowns more naturally than the arrantest 
sot of you all shall, if he will but boil my instruc- 
tions in his brainpan. 

And lest I myself, like some pedantical vicar 
stammering out a most false and cracked Latin 
' oration to master mayor of the town and his 
brethren, should cough and hem in my deliveries ; 
by which means you, my auditors, should be in 
danger to depart more like woodcocks 2 than when 
you came to me : O thou venerable father of ancient, 
and therefore hoary customs, Sylvanus, I invoke 
thy assistance ; thou that first taughtest carters to 

1 Tarlton, Kemp, nor Singer. — Celebrated clowns and buffoons. 

3 Woodcocks.— Simpletons. — " O, this woodcock I what an ass it is." — ■ 
Taming of the Shrew, i, 2. 
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wear hobnails, and lobs 1 to play christmas-gambols, 
and to shew the most beastly horse-tricks ; O do 
thou, or, if thou art not at leisure, let thy mounte- 
bank, goat-footed Faunus, inspire me with the 
knowledge of all those silly and ridiculous fashions, 
which the old dunstical world wore even out at 
elbows ; draw for me the pictures of the most 
simple fellows then living, that by their patterns I 
may paint the like ! Awake, thou noblest drunkard 
Bacchus; thou must likewise stand to me, if at least 
thou canst for reeling ; teach me, you sovereign 
skinker, 2 how to take the German's upsy-freeze, 3 the 
Danish rowsa, 4 the Switzer's stoop 5 of rhenish, the 
Italian's parmizant[?], 6 the Englishman's healths, his 

1 Lobs. — Lubbers, clowns. 

"Skinker. — One who serves drink at a tavern. A tapster, a drawer. 

" But no fear affrights deep drinkers, 
There I toss'd it with my skinhers." 

Drunken Sarnaty's Journal. 

"Bacchus the wine him sMnketh all about." 

Chaucer's Knights Tale. 

'Upsy-freeze, or Upse-freese. — A heavy and intoxicating kind of 
Dutch beer, and called " Upse Dutch." Upse-freese, a similar drink, formerly 
imported in large quantities from Friesland. 

•Danish Rowsa or Rouse. — A drinking bout, a carousal. 

" The King doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse. " 

Hamlet I. 4. 

"Switzer's Stoop or Stoup. — A drinking vessel, cup, bowl. 

" Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. " 

Hamlet v. 2. 

"Italian's Parmizant. — Our author has used the word Parmizant [sic] 
before, and also for a liquor — thus in his "The Seven Deadly Sins 
of London," 1606 — " They were drunk according to all the rules of learned 
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hoops, cans, half-cans, 1 gloves, frolics, and flap- 
dragons, together with the most notorious qualities 
of the truest tosspots, as when to cast, when to 
quarrel, when to fight, and where to sleep : hide not 
a drop of the moist mystery from me, thou plumpest 
swill-bowl ; but, like an honest red-nosed wine- 
bibber, lay open all thy secrets, and the mystical 
hieroglyphic of rashers o' th' coals, modicums, and 
shoeing-horns, and why they were invented, for 
what occupations, and when to be used. Thirdly, 
(because I will have more than two strings to my 
bow) Comus, thou clerk of gluttony's kitchen, do 
thou also bid me profess ; and let me not rise from 
table till I am perfect in all the general rules of epi- 
cures and cormorants : fatten thou my brains, that 
I may feed others ; and teach them both how to 

drunkenness, as Upsy-freeze, crambo, Parmizant. We can easily recognise 
the Italian's love of Parmasent, or Parmesan cheese. But the whole sentence 
here relates to the quantities and qualities of the National drink of the 
Germans, Danes, Switzers, Italians and Englishmen. Bacchus being 
invoked to enable our author to take with ease the same quantities of the 
various strong liquors as "the truest tosspots. " Was there an Italian drink 
called Parmizant at or about Dicker's time ? 

Hoops, Cans, Half Cans, &c. — A quart pot so called, because it was 
formerly bound with hoops, like a barrel. There were generally three hoops 
on the quart pot, and if three men were drinking each would take his hoop 
or third portion. Hence one of Jack Cade's reformations was to increase the 
number of hoops — "The three Iwop'd pot shall have ten lioops ; and I will 
make it felony to drink small beer. " — 2 Hen. VI. iv. 2. Nash in "Pierce 
Penniless, His Supplication to the Devill, 1592." As "I believe hoops in 
quart pots were invented to that end, that every man should take his hoop, 
and no more," 
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squat down to their meat : and how to munch so 
like loobies, that the wisest Solon in the world shall 
not be able to take them for any other. If there be 
any strength in thee, thou beggarly monarch of 
Indians, and setter-up of rotten-lunged chimney- 
sweepers, tobacco ! I beg it at thy smoky hands, 
make me thine adopted heir, that inheriting the 
virtues of thy whiffs, I may distribute them 
amongst all nations ; and make the fantastic 
Englishmen, above the rest, more cunning in the 
distinction of thy roll Trinidado, leaf, and pudding, 1 
than the whitest-toothed blackamore in all Asia. 
After thy pipe shall ten thousands be taught to 
dance, if thou wilt but discover to me the sweetness 
of thy snuffs, with the manner of spawling, 
slavering, spitting and driveling in all places, and 
before all persons. O what songs will I charm out, 
in praise of those valiantly-strong stinking breaths, 
which are easily purchased at thy hands, if I can 
but get thee to travel through my nose ! All the 
" fohs !" in the fairest lady's mouths that ever kissed 
lord shall not fright me from thy brown presence : 
for thou art humble ; and from the courts of princes 
has vouchsafed to be acquainted with penny 
galleries ; and, like a good fellow, to be drunk for 
company with watermen, carmen and colliers : 
whereas before, and so still, knights, and wise 

1 Trinidado, Leaf, and Pudding. — Three sorts of tobacco. 
" I have my three sorts of tobacco in my pocket." 

Ben Jonson's Oj/ntMa'i Revels 
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gentlemen were, and are thy companions. Last of 

all, thou lady of clowns and carters, schoolmistress 

of fools and wiseacres, thou homely but harmless 

Rusticity, O breath thy dull and dunstical spirit into 

our gander's quill ! Crown me thy poet, not with a 

garland of bays — O no ! the number of those that 

steal laurel is too monstrous already — but swaddle 

thou my brows with those unhandsome boughs, 

which, like Autumn's rotten hair, hang dangling over 

thy dusty eyelids. Help me, thou midwife of 

unmannerliness, to be delivered of this embryon 

that lies tumbling in my brain. Direct me in this 

hard and dangerous voyage, that, being safely 

arrived on the desired shore, I may build up altars 

to thy unmatchable rudeness ; the excellency 

whereof I know will be so great, that growtnouls 1 and 

momes will in swarms fly buzzing about thee. So 

Herculean a labour is this that I undertake, that I 

am enforced to bawl out for all your succours, to the 

intent I may aptly furnish this feast of fools, unto 

which I solemnly invite all the world ; for at it shall 

sit not only those whom fortune favours, but even 

those whose wits are naturally their own. Yet, 

because your artificial fools bear away the 

workmanship at bell, all our best 

this time shall be spent to 

fashion such a 

creature. 

l GROUTNOtJLS and Momes,— Blockheads, Dolts. 
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etftaptev E. 

The old world, and the new weighed together. The 
Tailors of those times, and these compared. 
The apparel, and diet of our 
first fathers. 

>OOD clothes are the embroidered trappings 
of pride, and good cheer the very 
eryngo-root 1 of gluttony ; so that fine 
backs, and fat bellies are coach-horses to 
two of the seven deadly sins ; in the boots 
of which coach Lechery, and Sloth sit like 
the waiting maid. In a most desperate state there- 
fore do tailors, and cooks stand, by means of their 
offices ; for both those trades are apple-squires 2 to 
that couple of sins. The one invents more fantastic 
fashions, than France hath worn since her first stone 
was laid ; the other more lickerish epicurean dishes, 
than were ever served up to Gallonius 's table. Did 
man, think you, come wrangling into the world 
about no better matters, than all his lifetime to make 
privy searches in Birchin lane for whalebone doublets, 
or for pies of nightingales' tongues in Heliogabalus s 
kitchen ? No, no ; the first suit of apparel, that 

1 Ervngo-Root. — Formerly used as a provocative. 
"Apple Squires. — Pimps, panders. 
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ever mortal man put on, came neither from the 
mercer's shop, nor the merchant's warehouse : 
Adam's bill would have been taken then, sooner 
than a knight's bond now ; yet was he great in 
nobody's books 1 for satin, and velvets. The silk- 
worms had something else to do in those days, than 
to set up looms, and be free of the weavers ; his 
breeches were not so much worth as King Stephen's, 
that cost but a poor noble ; for Adam's holyday 
hose and doublet were of no better stuff than plain 
fig-leaves, and Eve's best gown of the same piece : 
there went but a pair of shears between them. An 
antiquary in this town has yet some of the powder 
of those leaves dried to show. Tailors then were 
none of the twelve companies : their hall, that now 
is larger than some dorpes 2 among the Netherlands, 
was then no bigger than a Dutch butcher's shop : 
they durst not strike down their customers with 
large bills : Adam cared not an apple-paring for all 
their lousy hems. There was then neither the 
Spanish slop, nor the skipper's galligaskin, the 
Switzer's blistered codpiece, nor the Danish sleeve 
sagging down like a Welch wallet, the Italian's 
close strosser, nor the French standing collar : your 
treblequadruple daedalian ruffs, nor your stiffnecked 
rabatos, that have more arches 3 for pride to row 

2 Great in Nobody's Books. — i.e., not indebted, 

"Dorpes. — Small villages. 

8 Arches by reason of the fluting or puckering, 
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under, than can stand under five London bridges, 
durst not then set themselves out in print ; for the 
patent for starch could by no means be signed. 
Fashions then was counted a disease, and horses 
died of it : but now, thanks to folly, it is held the 
only rare physic ; and the purest golden asses live 
upon it. 

As for the diet of that Saturnian age, it was 
like their attire, homely. A sallad, and a mess of 
leek-porridge was a dinner for a far greater man 
than ever the Turk was. Potato-pies, and custards 
stood like the sinful suburbs of cookery, and had 
not a wall so much as a handful high built round 
about them. There were no daggers 1 then, nor no 
chairs. Crookes's ordinary, in those parsimonious 
days, had not a capon's leg to throw at a dog. O 
golden world ! The suspicious Venetian carved not 
his meat with a silver pitchfork, 2 neither did the 
sweet- toothed Englishman shift a dozen of trenchers 
at one meal ; Piers Ploughman laid the cloth, and 
Simplicity brought in the voider. 3 How wonderfully 
is the world altered ! And no marvel, for it has 
lain sick almost five thousand years ; so that it is no 

*D aggers. — Instruments to fix the meat while cutting it. 

"Silver Pitchfork. — i.e., a. table fork. Introduced about this time 

from Italy. 

" Then must you learn the use, 
And handling of your silver fork at meals. " 

Ben Jonson's Volpone ; or Fox 4. 1. 

3 Voider. — A basket made to carry away the fragments, 
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more like the old theatre du monde; than old Paris 
Garden 1 is like the king's Garden at Paris. 

What an excellent workman therefore were he, 
that could cast the Globe of it 2 into a new mould : 
and not to make it look like Mullineux's 3 globe, 
with a round face sleeked, and washed over with 
whites of eggs ; but to have it in piano, as it was at 
first, with all the ancient circles, lines, parallels, and 
figures ; representing indeed all the wrinkles, cracks, 
crevices, and flaws that (like the mole on Hatten's 
cheek, being os amorist) stuck upon it at the first 
creation, and made it look most lovely : but now 
those furrows are filled up with ceruse, and ver- 
milion ; yet all will not do, it appears more ugly. 
Come, come ; it would be but a bald world, but that 
it wears a periwig ; the body of it is foul, like a 
birdingpiece, by being too much heated; the breadth 
of it stinks like the mouths of chambermaids by 
feeding on so many sweatmeats : and, though to 
purge it will be a sorer labour than the cleansing of 
Augeas stable, or the scouring of Moorditch, yet, 
Ille ego qui quondam ; I am the Pasquil's madcap 
that will do it. 

^aris Gardens.— The Bear Garden at Bankside. 

"The Globe of it, &c.— The Globe Theatre was built on the site of 
the old Bear Garden. 

3 Muixineux's Globe.— A celebrated mathematical instrument and 
globe maker of the day. 
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Draw near, therefore, all you that love to walk 
upon single, and simple soles ; and that wish to 
keep company with none but innocents, and the 
sons of civil citizens; out with your tables; 1 and nail 
your ears, as it were to the pillory, to the music of 
our instructions : nor let the title Gullery fright you 
from school, for mark what an excellent ladder you 
are to climb by. How many worthy, and men of 
famous memory, for their learning of all offices, from 
the scavenger, and so upward, have flourished in 
London of the ancient family of the Wiseacres, 
being now no better esteemed than fools and 
younger brothers ? This gear must be looked into ; 
lest in time (O lamentable time, when that hourglass 
is turned up !) a rich man's son shall no sooner peep 
out of the shell of his minority, but he shall straight- 
ways be begged for a concealment, or set upon, as it 
were, by freebooters, and taken in his own pursenets 
by fencers and conycatchers. 2 To drive which 
pestilent infection from the heart, here is a medicine 
more potent, and more precious, than was ever that 
mingle-mangle of drugs which Mithridates boiled 
together. Fear not to taste it ; a caudle will not go 
down half so smoothly as this will ; you need not 
call the honest name of it in question ; for antiquity 

'Out with Your Tables. — i.e., tablets. 

"Fencers and Cony Catchers. — Receivers of stolen goods and 
thieves, or cheats. 
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puts off his cap, and makes a bare oration in praise 
of the virtues of it : the receipt hath been sub- 
scribed unto, by all those that have had to do with 
simples, with this moth-eaten motto, probatum est. 
Your Diacatholicon aureum, that with gunpowder 
threatens to blow up all diseases that come in its 
way, smells worse than asafcetida in respect of this. 
You therefore whose bodies, either overflowing with 
the corrupt humours of this age's phantasticness, or 
else being burnt up with the infiamation of upstart 
fashions, would fain be purged ; and, to show that 
you truly loath this polluted and mangy-fisted 
world, turn Timonists, not caring either for men 
or their manners; do you pledge me; spare 
not to take a deep draught of our homely 
counsel : the cup is full ; and so 
large, that I boldly drink a 
health unto all 
comers. 
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Qftapttt M. 

How a Young Gallant shall not only keep his clothes, 

which many of them can hardly do, from 

Brokers; but also save the charges of 

taking physic ; with other 

rules for the morning. 

The praise of sleep, 

and of going 

[naked. 

;OU have heard all this while nothing but 
the prologue, and seen no more but a 
dumb show : our vetus comcedia steps out 
now. The fittest stage upon which you, 
that study to be an actor there, are first to 
present yourself, is, in my approved judg- 
ment, the softest and largest down-bed ; from 
whence, if you will but take sound counsel of your 
pillow, you shall never rise, till you hear it ring noon 
at least. Sleep, in the name of Morpheus, your 
bellyful ; or, rather sleep till you hear your belly 
grumbles and waxeth empty. Care not for those 
coarse painted-cloth rhymes made by the university 
of Salerne, that come over you with : 

Sit brevis, aut nullus, tibi somnus meridianus. 
Short let thy sleep at noon be, 
Or rather let it none be. 

c 
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Sweet candied 1 counsel ! But there is ratsbane 
under it. Trust never a bachelor of arts of them 
all ; for he speaks your health fair, but to steal away 
the maidenhead of it. Salerne stands in the 
luxurious country of Naples ; and who knows not 
that the Neapolitan will, like Derick the hangman, 
embrace you with one arm, and rip your guts with 
the other ? There is not a hair in his moustachio 
but, if he kiss you, will stab you through the cheeks 
like a poignard : the slave, to be avenged on his 
enemy, will drink off a pint of poison himself, so 
that he may be sure to have the other pledge him 
but half so much. And it may be, that, upon some 
secret grudge to work the general destruction of all 
mankind, those verses were composed. Physicians, 
I know, and none else took up the bucklers in their 
defence ; railing bitterly upon that venerable, and 
princely custom of long-lying-abed. Yet, now I 
remember me, I cannot blame them ; for they 
which want sleep, which is man's natural rest, become 
either mere naturals, or else fall into the doctor's 
hands, and so consequently into the Lord's : 
whereas he that snorts profoundly scorns to let 
Hippocrates himself stand tooting 2 on his urinal, 
and thereby saves the charges a groat's-worth of 
physic : and happy is that man that saves it; for 

1 Candied. — A play upon the word candid. 
"Tooting.— Peeping, to look narrowly. 
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physic is non minus venefica quam benefica ; it hath 
an ounce of gall in it for every drachm of honey. 
Ten Tyburns cannot turn men over the perch so 
fast as one of these brewers of purgations : the 
very nerves of their practice being nothing but 
ars homicidiorum, an art to make poor souls kick up 
their heels ; insomuch, that even their sick grunting 
patients stand in more danger of Mr. Doctor and 
his drugs, than of all the cannon-shots which the 
desperate disease itself can discharge against them. 
Send them packing therefore, to walk like Italian 
mountebanks ; beat not your brains to understand 
their pareel-greek, parceWatin gibberish ; let not all 
their sophistical buzzing into your ears, nor their 
satirical canvassing of feather beds, and tossing men 
out of their warm blankets, awake you till the hour 
that here is prescribed. 

For do but consider what an excellent thing 
sleep is: it is so inestimable a jewel, that, if a tyrant 
would give his crown for an hour's slumber, it can- 
not be bought : of so beautiful a shape is it, that, 
though a man lie with an empress, his heart cannot 
be at quiet till he leaves her embracements to be at 
rest with the other : yea, so greaily are we indebted 
to this kinsman of death, that we owe the better 
tributary half of our life to him ; and there is good 
cause why we should do so ; for sleep is that golden 
chain that ties health, and our bodies together. 
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Who complains of want, of wounds, of cares, of 
great men's 'oppressions, of captivity, whilst he 
sleepeth ? Beggars in their beds take as much 
pleasure as kings. Can we therefore surfeit on this 
delicate ambrosia ? Can we drink too much of that, 
whereof to taste too little tumbles us into a church- 
yard ; and to use it but indifferently throws us into 
Bedlam ? No, no. Look upon Endymion, the 
moon's minion, who slept threescore and fifteen 
years ; and was not a hair the worse for it. Can 
lying abed till noon then, being not the threescore 
and fifteen thousand part of his nap, be hurtful ? 

Besides, by the opinion of all philosophers and 
physicians, it is not good to trust the air with our 
bodies ; till the sun with his flame coloured wings 
hath fanned away the misty smoke of the morning ; 
and refined that thick tobacco-breath which the 
rheumatic night throws abroad of purpose to put 
out the eye of the element : which work questionless 
cannot be perfectly finished, till the sun's car-horses 
stand prancing on the very top of highest noon ; so 
that then, and not till then, is the most healthful 
hour to be stirring. Do you require examples to 
persuade you ? At what time do lords and ladies 
use to rise, but then ? Your simpering merchants' 
wives are the fairest Hers in the world ; and is not 
eleven o'clock their common hour ? They find, no 
doubt, unspeakable sweetness in such lying ; else 
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they would not day by day put it so in practice. In 
a word, mid-day slumbers are golden : they make 
the body fat, the skin fair, the flesh plump delicate 
and tender : they set a russet colour on the cheeks 
of young women, and make lusty courage to rise up 
in men : they make us thrifty ; both in sparing 
victuals, for breakfasts thereby are saved from the 
hell-mouth of the belly ; and in preserving apparel, 
for while we warm us in our beds our clothes are 
not worn. 

The casements of thine eyes being then at this 
commendable time of the day newly set open, 
choose rather to have thy windpipe cut in pieces 
than to salute any man. Bid not good-morrow so 
much as to thy father, though he be an emperor. 
An idle ceremony it is, and can do him little good ; 
to thyself it may bring much harm ; for if he be a 
wise man that knows how to hold his peace, of 
necessity must he be counted a fool that cannot 
keep his tongue. 

Amongst all the wild men that run up and 
down in the wide forest of fools, the world, none 
are more superstitious than those notable Ebritians, 1 
the Jews : yet a Jew never wears his cap threadbare 
with putting it off ; never bends in the hams with 
casting away a leg ; never cries : " God save you !" 
though he sees the devil at your elbow. Play the 

1 Ebritians. — For Hebrews, Jews. 
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Jews therefore in this, and save thy lips that labour: 
only remember, that, so soon as thy eyelids be 
unglued, thy first exercise must be, either sitting 
upright on thy pillow, or rarely lolling at thy body's 
whole length, to yawn, to stretch, and to gape 
wider than any oyster-wife ; for thereby thou dost 
not only send out the lively spirits, like vaunt- 
couriers, to fortify and make good the uttermost 
borders of the body ; but also, as a cunning painter, 
thy goodly lineaments are drawn out in their fairest 
proportion. 

This lesson being played, turn over a new leaf; 
and, unless that Freezeland 1 cur, cold winter, offer to 
bite thee, walk awhile up and down thy chamber, 
either in thy thin shirt only, or else (which, at a bare 
word, is both more decent and more delectable) strip 
thyself stark naked. Are we not born so ? And 
shall a foolish custom make us to break the laws of 
our creation ? Our first parents, so long as they 
went naked, were suffered to dwell in paradise; but, 
after they got coats to their backs, they were 
turned out of doors. Put on, therefore, either no 
apparel at all, or put it on carelessly ; for look how 
much more delicate liberty is than bondage ; so 
much is the looseness in wearing of our attire above 
the imprisonment of being neatly, and tailor-like 
dressed up in it. To be ready in our clothes is to 

x Freezeland. — For Friesland to favour the equivoque. 
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be ready for nothing else ; a man looks as if he be 
hung in chains, or like a scarecrow. And as those 
excellent birds, whom Pliny could never have the 
wit to catch in all his springes, commonly called 
woodcocks, whereof there is great store in England, 
having all their feathers plucked from their backs, 
and being turned out as naked as Plato's cock was 
before all Diogenes s scholars, or as the cuckoo in 
christmas, are more fit to come to any knight's 
board, and are indeed more serviceable, than when 
they are lapped in their warm liveries ; even so stands 
the case with man. Truth, because the bald-pate 
her father, Time, has no hair to cover his head, goes, 
when she goes best, stark naked ; but Falsehood has 
ever a cloak for the rain. You see likewise, that the 
lion, being the king of beasts ; the horse, being the 
lustiest creature ; the unicorn, whose horn is worth 
half a city 1 ; all these go with no more clothes on 
their backs, than what nature hath bestowed upon 
them ; but your baboons, and your jackanapes, being 
the scum and rascality of all the hedge-creepers, 

'Unicorn Horn, &c. — The horn of the unicorn was considered an 
infallible antidote against poison. In such estimation was this counter- 
poison held that Andrea Racei, a Florentine physician, relates it had been sold 
by the apothecaries for ^24 sterling per ounce. Ambrose Pare, an eminent 
French surgeon, who flourished towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
exposed the cheat of its quack-salving vendors. What the unicorn Iwm 
was supposed to be, what was sold for it, and the real unicorn as well as the 
fancied unicorn, are treated of largely by Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar 
Errors. 
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they go in jerkins and mandilions. Marry how ? 
They are put into their rags only in mockery. 

O beware therefore both what you wear, and 

how you wear it ; and let this heavenly reason move 

you never to be handsome ! For, when the sun is 

arising out of his bed, does not the element seem 

more glorious, being only in gray, than at noon, 

when he is in all his bravery ? It were madness to 

deny it. What man would not gladly see a beautiful 

woman naked, or at least with nothing but^a lawn, or 

some loose thing over her ; and even highly 

lift her up for being so ? Shall we then 

abhor that in ourselves, which we 

admire and hold to be so 

excellent in others ? 

Absit. 
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How a Gallant should warm himself by the 
fire ; how attite himself. Descrip- 
tion of a mans head. The praise 
of long hair. 

>UT if, as it often happens unless the year 
catch the sweating sickness, the morning, 
like charity waxing cold, thrust his frosty 
fingers into thy bosom, pinching thee 
black and blue with her nails made of ice, 
like an invisible goblin ; so that thy teeth 
as if thou wert singing pricksong, 1 stand coldly 
quavering in thy head, and leap up and down like 
the nimble jacks of a pair of virginals 2 ; be then as 
swift as a whirlwind, and as boisterous in tossing all 
thy clothes in a rude heap together ; with which 
bundle filling thine arms, step bravely forth, crying : 
" Room, what a coil keep you about the fire ?" The 
more are set round about it, the more is thy com- 
mendation, if thou either bluntly ridest over their 
shoulders, or tumblest aside their stools to creep into 
the chimney-corner ; there toast thy body till thy 
scorched skin be speckled all over, being stained 

1 Pwcksong. — A song, the harmony of which was pricked, or noted 
down. 

"Virginals. — An instrument somewhat like a small pianoforte, so called 
because used by young ladies. 
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with more motley colours than are to be seen on the 
right side of the rainbow. 

Neither shall it be fit for the state of thy health 
to put on thy apparel, till, by sitting in that hothouse 
of the chimney, thou feelest the fat dew of thy body, 
like basting, run trickling down thy sides ; for by 
that means thou mayest lawfully boast, that thou 
livest by the sweat of thy brows. 

As for thy stockings and shoes ; so wear them, 
that all men may point at thee, and make thee 
famous by that glorious name of a malecontent. Or, 
if thy quicksilver can run so far on thy errand, as to 
fetch thee boots out of St. Martin's ; let it be thy 
prudence to have the tops of them wide as the 
mouth of a wallet, and those with fringed boot-hose 
over them to hang down by thy ankles. Doves are 
accounted innocent and loving creatures ; thou, in 
observing this fashion, shalt seem to be a rough- 
footed dove, and be held as innocent. Besides, the 
straddling, which of necessity so much leather 
between thy legs must put thee into, will be thought 
not to grow from thy disease, 1 but from that gentle- 
manlike habit. 

Having thus apparelled thee from top to toe, 
according to that simple fashion, which the best 
goosecaps in Europe strive to imitate ; it is now 
high time for me to have a blow at thy head, which 

1 Thy Disease.— That of French origin 1 
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I will not cut off with sharp documents, but rather 
set it on faster ; bestowing upon it such excellent 
carving, that, if all the wise men of Gotham should 
lay their heads together, their jobbernouls should 
not be able to compare with thine. 

To maintain, therefore, that sconce of thine 
strongly guarded, and in good reparation, never 
suffer comb to fasten his teeth there ; let thy hair 
grow thick and bushy, like a forest or some wilder- 
ness ; lest those six-footed creatures that breed in it, 
and are tenants to that crown-land of thine, be 
hunted to death by every base barbarous barber ; 
and so that delicate, and tickling pleasure of scratch- 
ing be utterly taken from thee; for the head is a 
house built for reason to dwell in, and thus is the 
tenement framed. The two eyes are the glass 
windows, at which light disperses itself into every 
room, having goodly penthouses of hair to over- 
shadow them : as for the nose ; though some, most 
injuriously and improperly, make it serve for an 
Indian chimney 1 : yet surely it is rightly a bridge 
with two arches, under which are neat passages to 
convey as well perfumes to air and sweeten every 
chamber, as to carry away all noisome filth that is 
swept out of unclean corners : the cherry lips 
open, like the new painted gates of a. lord mayor's 
house, to take in provision ; the tongue is a bell, 

'Indian Chimney. — That is, to inhale the fumes of tobacco. 
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hanging just under the middle of the roof; and, 
lest it should be rung out too deep, as sometimes it 
is when women have a peal, whereas it was cast by 
the first founder but only to toll softly ; there are 
two even rows of ivory pegs, like pales, set to keep 
it in : the ears are two music-rooms, into which as 
well good sounds as bad descend down two narrow 
pair of stairs, that for all the world have crooked 
windings like those that lead to the top of Paul's 
steeple ; and because when the tunes are once gotten 
in, they should not too quickly slip out, all the walls 
of both places are plastered with yellow wax round 
about them. Now as the fairest lodging, though it 
be furnished with walls, chimneys, chambers, and all 
other parts of architecture, yet if the ceiling be 
wanting, it stands subject to rain, and so con- 
sequently to ruin ; so would this goodly palace, 
which we have modelled out unto you, be but a cold 
and bald habitation, were not the top of it rarely 
covered ; nature, therefore, has played the tiler, and 
given it a most curious covering ; or, to speak more 
properly, she has thatched it all over ; and that 
thatching is hair. If then thou desirest to reserve 
that fee-simple of wit, thy head, for thee and the 
lawful heirs 1 of thy body ; play neither the scurvy 
part of the Frenchman, that plucks up all by 

^eiks. — A play upon the word haws. 
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the roots 1 ; nor that of the spending Englishman, 
who, to maintain a paltry warren of unprofitable 
conies, disimparks the stately swift-footed wild deer ; 
but let thine receive its full growth, that thou mayest 
safely and wisely brag 'tis thine own bush natural. 

And withal consider ; that, as those trees of 
cobweb lawn, woven by spinners the fresh May- 
mornings, do dress the curled heads of the moun- 
tains, and adorn the swelling bosoms of the valleys ; 
or, as those snowy fleeces, which the naked briar 
steals from the innocent nibbling sheep, to make 
himself a warm winter livery, are to either of them 
both an excellent ornament : so make thou account, 
that, to have feathers sticking here and there on thy 
head will embellish, and set thy crown out rarely. 
None dare upbraid thee, that like a beggar thou 
has lain on straw, or, like a travelling pedlar upon 
musty flocks ; for those feathers will rise up as 
witnesses to choak him that says so, and prove that 
thy bed was of the softest down. 

When your noblest gallants consecrate their 
hours to their mistresses, and to revelling ; they 
wear feathers then chiefly in their hats, being one of 
the fairest ensigns of their bravery ; but thou, a re- 
veller, and a mistress-server all the year, by wearing 

'Frenchman that Plucks up all by the Roots.— Alluding to the 
depilatory effects of a certain disease. See The Comedy of Errors, hi. 3., 
and Measure for Measure 1. 2, 
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feather3 in thy hair ; whose length before the 
rigorous edge of any puritanical pair of scissors 
should shorten the breadth of a finger, let the three 
housewifely spinsters of destiny rather curtail the 
thread of thy life. O, no ! Long hair is the only 
net that women spread abroad to entrap men in ; and 
why should not men be as far above women in that 
commodity, as they go beyond men in others ? The 
merry Greeks were called Kxtpryxp/ioairres (long-haired.) 
Lose not thou, being an honest Trojan, that honour? 
since it will more fairly become thee. Grass is 
the hair of the earth, which, as long as it is suffered 
to grow, it becomes the wearer, and carries a most 
pleasing colour : but when the sun-burnt clown makes 
his mows at it, and like a barber shaves it off to the 
stumps ; then it withers, and is good for nothing 
but to be trussed up and thrown amongst jades. 1 
How ugly is a bald pate ! It looks like a face want- 
ing a nose, or like ground eaten bare with the arrows 
of archers ; whereas a head all hid in hair gives 
even to a most wicked face a sweet proportion, and 
looks like a meadow newly married to the spring ; 
which beauty in men the Turks envying, they no 
sooner lay hold on a christian, but the first mark they 
set upon him, to make him know he is a slave, is to 
shave off all his hair close to the skull. A 
Mahomedan cruelty, therefore, is it to stuff 
breeches and tennis-balls with that, which, when 'tis 

'Jades — i.e., horses. 
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once lost, all the hare-hunters 1 in the world may 
sweat their hearts out, and yet hardly catch it again. 
You then, to whom chastity has given an heir 
apparent, take order that it may be apparent ; and, 
to that purpose, let it play openly with the lascivious 
wind, even on the top of your shoulders. Ex- 
perience cries out in every city, that those selfsame 
critical saturnists, whose hair is shorter than their 
eyebrows, take a pride to have their hoary beards 
hang slavering like a dozen of fox-tails down so low 
as their middle. But, alas, why should the chins 
and lips of old men lick up that excrement, which 
they violently clip away from the heads of young 
men ? Is it because those long besoms, their 
beards, with sweeping the soft bosoms of their 
beautiful young wives, may tickle their tender 
breasts, and make some amends for their masters' 
unrecoverable dullness ? No, no ! There hangs 
more at the ends of those long grey hairs, than all 
the world can come to the knowledge of. Certain 
I am, that, when none but the golden age went 
current upon earth, it was higher treason to clip 
hair, than to clip money ; the comb, and scissors 
were condemned to the currying of hackneys ; he 
was disfranchised for ever, that did but put on a 
barber's apron. Man, woman, and child wore then 
hair longer than a lawsuit; every head, when it 

'Hare-Hunters. — Hair-hunters, an equivoque. 
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stood bare or uncovered, looked like a butter-box's 1 

noul, having his thrum'd cap on. It was free for all 

nations to have shaggy pates, as it is now only for 

the Irishman. But since this polling, and shaving 

world crept up locks were locked up, and hair fell to 

decay. Revive thou, therefore, the old buried 

fashion, and, in scorn of periwigs and sheepshearing, 

keep thou that quilted headpiece on continually. 

Long hair will make thee look dreadfully to thine 

enemies, and manly to thy friends ; it is, in peace, an 

ornament ; in war, a strong helmet ; it blunts the 

edge of a sword, and deads the leaden thump 

of a bullet ; in winter, it is a warm 

nightcap ; in summer, a 

cooling fan of 

feathers. 



A Butter-Box Noul. — i.e., a Dutchman's head. 
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©fjapter 817. 

How a Gallant should behave himself in 
Paul's walks. 

i>EING weary with sailing up and down 
alongst these shores of Barbaria, 1 here let 
us cast our anchor ; and nimbly leap to 
land in our coasts, whose fresh air shall 
be so much the more pleasing to us, if the 
ninnyhammer, whose perfection we labour 
to set forth, have so much foolish wit left him as to 
choose the place were to suck in ; for that true 
humorous gallant that desires to pour himself into 
all fashions, if his ambition be such to excel even 
compliment itself, must as well practise to diminish 
his walks, as to be various in his salads, curious in 
his tobacco, or ingenious in the trussing up of a new 
Scotch hose ; all which virtues are excellent, and 
able to maintain him ; especially if the old worm- 
eaten farmer, his father, be dead, and left him five 
hundred a year r only to keep an Irish hobby, 
an Irish horseboy, ?r.6 himself like a gentle- 
man. He therefore that would strive to fashion 
his legs to his silk stockings, and his proud 

1 Barbaria. — Punningjon the Barbers, who are so called_from iaria, a 
beard, 

D 
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gait to his broad garters, let him whiff down these 
observations ; for, if he once get to walk by 
the book, and I see no reason but he may, as 
well as fight by the book, 1 Paul's may be proud of 
him* ; Will Clarke 3 shall ring forth encomiums in his 
honour ; John in Paul's churchyard 4 shall fit his head 
for an excellent block ; whilst all the inns of court 
rejoice to behold his most handsome calf. 

Your mediterranean isle 5 is then the only gallery, 
wherein the pictures of all your true fashionate and 
complemental Gulls are, and ought to be hung up. 
Into that gallery carry your neat body ; but take 
heed you pick out such an hour, when the main shoal 
of islanders 6 are swimming up and down. And first 
observe your doors of entrance, and your exit ; not 
much unlike the players at the theatres : keeping 

Fight by the Book. — The particular book alluded to is Vincentio 
Saviolo's The use of the Rapier and Dagger, and of Honour and honourable 
Quarrels. London, printed by John Wolfe, 1595. 

3 Paul's may- be Proud of Him. — The body of old St. Paul's was in 
former times a favorite resort for purposes of business, amusement, lounging, or 
assignations. Bills were fixed up there, bargains made, servants hired, politics 
discussed, and a variety of matters performed wholly inconsistent with the 
sacred nature of the edifice. 

3 Will Clarke. — Probably some ballad or news-writer of the day. 

"John in Paul's Churchyard. — A hat or peruke maker, by his I loc hs 

being mentioned. 

"So may one of John of Paules chwch-yeards blocks prove wiser than he 
himself." 

Discovery of a New World, p. 129. 

"Your Mediterranean Isle. — The middle aisle of St. Paul's Church. 
"Islanders. — Persons who walk the aisles. 
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your decorums, even in phantasticality. As for 
example : if you prove to be a northern gentleman, 
I would wish you to pass through the north door, 
more often especially than any of the other ; and 
so, according to your countries, take note of your 
entrances. 

Now for your venturing into the walk. Be cir- 
cumspect, and wary what pillar you come in at ; and 
take heed in any case, as you love the reputation of 
your honour, that you avoid the serving-man's log, 1 
and approach not within five fathom of that pillar ; 
but bend your course directly in the middle line, 
that the whole body of the church may appear to be 
yours ; where, in view of all, you may publish your 
suit in what manner you affect most, either with the 
slide of your cloak from the one shoulder ; and then 
you must, as 'twere in anger, suddenly snatch at the 
middle of the inside, if it be taffeta at the least ; and 
so by that means your costly lining is betrayed, or 
else by the pretty advantage of compliment. But 
one note by the way do I especially woo you to, the 
neglect of which makes many of our gallants cheap 
and ordinary, that by no means you be seen above 
four turns ; but in the fifth make yourself away, 
either in some of the seamster's shops, the new 
tobacco-office, or amongst the booksellers, where, if 

Serving Man's Log. — That portion of the building set apart for re»t 
and convenience of getitteihen's servants, — In or out of place. 
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you cannot read, exercise your smoke, and enquire 
who has writ against this divine weed, 1 &c. For 
this withdrawing youself a little will much benefit 
your suit, which else, by too long walking, would be 
stale to the whole spectators ; but howsoever if 
Paul's jacks 2 be once up with their elbows, and 
quarrelling to strike eleven ; as soon as ever the 
clock has parted them, and ended the fray with his 
hammer, let not the Duke's gallery contain you any 
longer, but pass away apace in open view ; in which, 
departure, if by chance you either encounter, or 
aloof off throw your inquisitive eye upon any knight 
or squire, being your familiar, salute him not by his 
name of Sir such a one, or so ; but call him Ned, or 
Jack, &c. This will set off your estimation with 
great men ; and if, though there be a dozen com- 
panies between you, 'tis the better, he call aloud to 
you, for that is most genteel, to know where he 
shall find you at two o'clock ; tell him at such an 
ordinary, or such ; and be sure to name those that 

1 Divine Weed — Tobacco. — This luxury is satirized throughout the 
present tract, and it is singular, that when the introduction of this new 
indulgence had engaged the pen of almost every contemporary playwright and 
pamphleteer, nay, even of royalty itself — King James's Counterblast to 
Tobacco, 1 604, that Shakespeare should have been totally silent about it. 

"Paul's Jacks. — Automatons that struck the hour. The cant term 
for which was Jacks 0' th' clock ; Jack being a contemptuous term for any 
time-serving (!) menial. 

' ' Their tongues are like a Jack 0' th' clock, still in labour. " 

Sharpham's The Fleire, 
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are dearest, and whither none but your gallants re- 
sort. After dinner you may appear again, having 
translated yourself out of your English cloth cloak 
into a light Turkey grogram, if you have that happi- 
ness of shifting ; and then be seen, for a turn or two, 
to correct your teeth with some quill or silver instru- 
ment, and to cleanse your gums with a wrought 
handkerchief ; it skills not whether you dined, or 
no : that is best known to your stomach ; or in what 
place you dined ; though it were with cheese, of 
your own mother's making, in your chamber, or 
study. 

Now if you chance to be a gallant not much 
crossed among citizens ; that is, a gallant in the 
mercer's books, exalted for satins snd velvets ; if you 
be not so much blest to be crossed ; (as I hold it the 
greatest blessing in the world to be great in no 
man's books) your Paul's walk is your only refuge : 
the Duke's tomb 1 is a sanctuary ; and will keep you 
alive from worms, and land-rats, that long to be 
feeding on your carcass : there you may spend your 
legs in winter a whole afternoon ; converse, plot, 
laugh, and talk anything ; jest at your creditor, 2 even 

1 The Duke's Tomb. — The tomb of Sir John Beauchamp, son of Guy, 
Earl of Warwick; it was unaccountably called "Duke Humphrey's Tomb,'> 
and the dinnerless persons who lounged here were said to have dined with 
Duke Humphrey. 

"Jest at Your Creditors. — That part of the church was held to give 
privileges to debtors. 
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to his face ; and in the evening, even by lamp-light, 
steal out ; and so cozen a whole covey of abomin- 
able catchpoles. Never be seen to mount the steps 
into the choir, but upon a high festival day, to pre- 
fer the fashion of your doublet ; and especially if 
the singing-boys seem to take note of you ; for they 
are able to buzz your praises above their anthems, if 
their voices have not lost their maidenheads : but be 
sure your silver spurs dog your heels, and then the 
boys will swarm about you like so many white 
butterflies 1 ; when you in the open choir shall draw 
forth a perfumed embroidered purse, the glorious 
sight of which will entice many countrymen from 
their devotion to wondering ; and quoit silver into 
the boys' hands, 2 that it may be heard above the 
first lesson, although it be read in a voice as big as 
one of the great organs. 

This noble and notable act being performed, 
you are to vanish presently out of the choir, and to 
appear again in the walk : but in any wise be not 
observed to tread there long alone ; for fear you be 
suspected to be a gallant cashiered from the society 
of captains, and fighters. 

Suck this humour up especially. Put off to 
none, unless his hatband be of a newer fashion than 

a LlKE so MANY Butterflies. — By reason of their white surplices. 

"Quoit — i.e., Toss, Throw — Silver into the Boys Hands. — It had 
long been the custom of the choristers to demand what is called spur-money 
on seeing a person enter a cathedral during Divine service, with spurs on. 
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yours, and three degrees quainter ; but for him that 
wears a trebled cyprus 1 about his hat, though he were 
an alderman's son, never move to him : for he is sus- 
pected to be worse than a Gull, and not worth the 
putting off to, that cannot observe the time of his 
hatband, nor know what fashioned block is most 
kin to his head : for, in my opinion, the brain that 
cannot choose his felt well, being the head orna- 
ment, must needs pour folly into all the rest of the 
members, and be an absolute confirmed fool in 
summd totali. 

All the diseased horses in a tedious siege 
cannot show so many fashions, as are to be seen for 
nothing, every day, in Duke Humphrey's walk. If, 
therefore, you determine to enter into a new suit, 
warn your tailor to attend you in Paul's, who, with 
his hat in his hand, shall like a spy discover the 
stuff, colour, and fashion of any doublet, or hose 
that dare be seen there ; and, stepping behind a 
pillar to fill his table-books with those notes, will pre- 
sently send you into the world an accomplished 
man ; by which means you shall wear your clothes 
in print with the first edition. But if fortune favour 
you so much as to make you no more than a mere 
country gentleman, or but some three degrees re- 
moved from him, (for which I should be very sorry, 

"Cyprus. — A thin transparent stuff, now called crape. 
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because your London experience will cost you dear 
before you shall have the wit to know what you are) 
then take this lesson along with you : the first time 
that you venture into Paul's, pass through the body 
of the church like a porter, yet presume not to fetch 
so much as one whole turn in the middle isle, no nor 
to cast an eye to St quis door, pasted and plastered 
up with serving-men's supplications, before you have 
paid tribute to the top of Paul's steeple with a single 
penny ; and, when you are mounted there, take heed 
how you look down into the yard, for the rails are as 
rotten as your great grandfather ; and thereupon it 
will not be amiss if you enquire how Kit Woodroffe 1 
durst vault over, and what reason he had for it, to 
put his neck in hazard of reparations : from hence 
you may descend, to talk about the horse that went 



1 Kit Woodroffe. — Who this adventureous Vaulter was has not 
reached us. We read of rope-dancing feats from the battlements of St. 
Paul's, exhibited before Edward VI, and in the reign of Queen Mary, who 
the day before her coronation, also witnessed a Dutchman standing upon the 
weathercock of the steeple waving a five-yard streamer. "Flying" from the 
tops of churches appears to have been one of the experiments adopted by 
strolling adventurers to replenish their pockets at the expense of lovers of 
such novelties. Thus in the Complete London Jester, 1771, p. 98, we find 
the following account : — 

"A Man who travell'd the Country, and got his Bread by flying upon a 
Rope off the Tops of Steeples, &c, applied to a learned Bishop for leave to 
fly from the Top of the Cathedral, and engaged some People of Weight to 
speak in his Favour ; to whom his Lordship reply'd, " 'Tig inconsistent with 
my Duty and the Nature of my Functions, to permit any Man to fly from 
the Church ; but your friend may fly to it if he will." 
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up 1 ; and strive, if you can, to know his 
keeper ; take the day of the month, and 
the number of the steps ; and suffer yourself to 
believe verily that it was not a horse, but something 
else in the likeness of one : which wonders you may 
publish, when you return into the country, to the 
great amazement of all farmers' daughters, that will 
almost swoon at the report, and never recover till 
their banns be asked twice in the church. 

But I have not left you yet. Before you come 
down again, I would desire you to draw your knife, 
and grave your name, or, for want of a name, the 
mark which you clap on your sheep, in great 
characters upon the leads, by a number of your 
brethren, both citizens and country gentlemen : and 
so you shall be sure to have your name lie in a coffin 
of lead, when yourself shall be wrapt in a winding- 
sheet : and indeed the top of Paul's contains more 
names than Stow's Chronicle. These lofty tricks 
being played ; and yom, thanks to your feet, being 
safely arrived at the stairs' foot again ; your next 
worthy work is to repair to my lord Chancellor's 
tomb ; and, if you can but reasonably spell, bestow 
some time upon the reading of Sir Philip Sidney's 
brief epitaph ! in the campass of an hour you may 

'The Horse that went up. — The ascent of Bankes on his famous 
horse, Marocco, mentioned as the dancing horse in Love's Labour Lost, act i, 
sc. 2, 
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make shift to stumble it out. The great dial is your 

last monument ; there bestow some half of the 

threescore minutes, to observe the sauciness of the 

jacks that are above the man in the moon there ; 

the strangeness of the motion will quit your labour. 

Besides, you may here have fit occasion to discover 

your watch, by taking it forth, and setting the wheels 

to the time of Paul's ; which, I assure you, goes 

truer by five notes than St. Sepulchre's chimes. The 

benefit that will arise from hence is this, that you 

publish your charge in maintaining a gilded clock ; 

and withal the world shall know that you are a time- 

pleaser. By this I imagine you have walked your 

bellyful ; and thereupon being weary, or, which 

rather I believe, being most gentlemanlike hungry, 

it is fit that I brought you into the Duke ; so because 

he follows the fashion of great men, in keeping no 

house, and that, therefore, you must go 

seek your dinner ; suffer me to 

take you by the hand, and 

lead you into an 

ordinary. 
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How a Gallant should behave himself in 
an Ordinary. 

IRST, having diligently enquired out an 
ordinary of the largest reckoning, 
whither most of your courtly gallants 
do resort, let it be your use to repair 
thither some half hour after eleven ; for then 
you shall find most of your fashion-mongers 
planted in the room waiting for meat. Ride 
thither upon your Galloway nag, or your Spanish 
jennet, a swift ambling pace, in your hose, and 
doublet, gilt rapier and piognard bestowed in their 
places, and your French lackey carrying your cloak, 
and running before you ; or rather in a coach, for 
that will both hide you from the basilisk eyes of 
your creditors, and outrun a whole kennel of bitter- 
mouthed sergeants. 1 

Being arrived in the room, salute not any but 
those of your acquaintance : walk up and down by 
the rest as scornfully, and as carelessly as a gentle- 
man-usher : select some friend, having first thrown 
off your cloak, to walk up and down the room with 

'Sergeants, i.e., Sheriffs Officers, Bailiffs. 
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you ; let him be suited, if you can, worse by far than 
yourself; he will be a foil to you ; and this will be a 
means to publish your clothes better than Paul's, a 
tennis-court, or a playhouse ; discourse as loud as 
you can, no matter to what purpose ; if you but 
make a noise, and laugh in fashion, and have a good 
sour face to promise quarrelling, you shall be much 
observed. 

If you be a soldier, talk how often you have 
been in action ; as the Portugal voyage, the Cadiz 
voyage, the Island voyage ; besides some eight or 
nine employments in Ireland, and the Low 
Countries : then you may discourse how honourably 
your Grave used you ; (observe that you call your 
Grave Maurice "your Grave") 1 how often you have 
drunk with Count such a one, and such a Count on 
your knees to your Grave's health ; and let it be 
your virtue to give place neither to St. Rynock, nor 
to any Dutchman whatsoever in the seventeen pro- 
vinces, for that soldier's complement of drinking. 
And, if you perceive that the untravelled company 
about you take this down well, ply them with more 
such stuff, as ; how you have interpreted between 
the French king and a great lord of Barbary, when 
you have been drinking healths together : and that 
will be an excellent occasion to publish your 
languages, if you have them ; if not, get some frag- 
ments of French, or small parcels of Italian, to fling 

1 Geave Maurice. — The title given to Maurice of Nassau. 
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about the table : but beware how you speak any Latin 
there ; your ordinary most commonly hath no more 
to do with Latin, than a desperate town of garrison 
hath. 

If you be a courtier, discourse of the obtaining 
of suits ; of your mistress's favours, &c. Make 
enquiry, if any gentleman at board have any suit, to 
get which he would use the good means of a great 
man's interest with the king : and withal, if you 
have not so much grace left in you as to blush, that 
you are, thanks to your stars, in mighty credit ; 
though in your own conscience you know, and are 
guilty to yourself, that you dare not, but only upon 
the privileges of handsome clothes, presume to peep 
into the presence. Demand if there be any gentle- 
man, whom any there is acquainted with, that is 
troubled with two offices ; or any vicar with two 
church-livings ; which will politickly insinuate, that 
your enquiry after them is because you have good 
means to obtain them. Yea; and, rather than your 
tongue should not be heard in the room, but that you 
should sit like an ass with your finger in your mouth, 
and speak nothing ; discourse how often this lady 
hath sent her coach for you, and how often you have 
sweat in the tennis-court with that great lord ; for 
indeed the sweating together in France, I mean the 
society of tennis, is a great argument of most dear 
affection, even between noblemen and peasants. 
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If you be a poet, and come into the ordinary ; 
though it can be no great glory to be an ordinary 
poet ; order yourself thus. Observe no man ; doff 
not cap to that gentleman to day at dinner, to whom, 
not two nights since, you were beholden for a 
supper; but, after a turn or two in the room, take 
occasion, pulling out your gloves, to have some 
epigram, or satire, or sonnet fastened in one of 
them, that may, as it were vomitingly 1 to you, offer 
itself to the gentlemen : they will presently desire 
it : but, without much conjuration from them, and a 
pretty kind of counterfeit loathness in yourself ; do 
not read it; and, though it be none of your own, 
swear you made it. Marry, if you chance to get 
into your hands any witty thing's of another man's 
that is somewhat better ; I would counsel you then, 
if demand be made who composed it, you may say : 
" Faith, a learned gentleman, a very worthy friend." 
And this seeming to lay it on another man will be 
counted either modesty in you, or a sign that you are 
not ambitious of praise ; or else that you dare not 
take it upon you, for fear of the sharpness it carries 
with it. Besides, it will add much to your fame to 
let your tongue walk faster than your teeth, though 
you be never so hungry : and, rather than you should 
sit like a dumb coxcomb, to repeat by heart either 

'Vomitingly, i.e., cast forth from the glove in such a manner, 
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some verses of your own, or of any other man's, 
stretching even very good lines upon the rack of 
censure : though it be against all law, honesty, or 
conscience : it may chance save you the price of your 
ordinary, and beget you other supplements. Marry, 
I would further entreat our poet to be in league with 
the mistress of the ordinary ; because from her, 
upon condition that he will but rhyme knights and 
young gentlemen to her house, and maintain the 
table in good fooling, he may easily make up his 
mouth at her cost, gratis. 

Thus much for particular men. But in general 
let all that are in ordinary pay march after the sound 
of these directions. Before the meat come smoking 
to the board, our gallant must draw out his tobacco- 
box, the ladle for the cold snuff into the nostril, the 
tongs and prining-iron ; all which artillery may be 
of gold ' or silver, if he can reach to the price of it ; 
it will be a reasonable useful pawn at all times, when 
the current of his money falls out to run low. And 
here you must observe to know in what state tobacco 
is in town, better than the merchants ; and to dis- 
course of the apothecaries where it is to be sold ; and 
to be able to speak of their wines, as readily as the 
apothecary himself reading the barbarous hand of a 
doctor ; then let him show his several tricks in taking 
it, as the whiff, the ring, &c, for these are compli- 
ments that gain gentlemen no mean respect ; and for 
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which indeed they are more worthily noted, I ensure 
you, than for any skill that they have in learning. 

When you are set down to dinner, you must eat as 
impudently as can be, for that is most gentlemanlike: 
when your knight is upon his stewed mutton, be you 
presently, though you be but a captain, in the bosom 
of your goose ; and, when your justice of peace is 
knuckle-deep in goose, you may, without disparage- 
ment to your blood, though you have a lady to your 
mother, fall very manfully to your woodcocks. 

You may rise in dinner-time to ask for a close- 
stool, protesting to all the gentlemen that it costs you 
an hundred pounds a year in physic, besides the 
annual pension which your wife allows her doctor ; 
and, if you please, you may, as your great French 
lord doth, invite some special friend of yours from 
the table to hold discourse with you as you sit in 
that withdrawing-chamber ; from whence being re- 
turned again to the board ; you shall sharpen the 
wits of all the eating gallants about you, and do them 
oreat pleasure to ask what pamphlets or poems a 
man might think fittest to wipe his tail with ; (Marry ; 
this talk will be somewhat foul, if you carry not a 
strong perfume about you) and, in propounding this 
question, you may abuse the works of any man ; de- 
prave his writings that you cannot equal; and 
purchase to yourself in time the terrible name of a 
severe critic ; nay, and be one of the college, if you 
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will be liberal enough, and, when your turn comes, 
pay for their suppers. 

After dinner, every man as his business leads 
him, some to dice, some to drabs, 1 some to plays, 
some to take up friends in the court, some to take 
up money in the city, some to lend testers in Paul's, 
others to borrow crowns upon the Exchange : and 
thus, as the people is said to be a beast of many 
heads, yet all those heads like hydra's, evergrowing, 
as various in their horns as wondrous in their bud- 
ding and branching ; so, in an ordinary, you shall find 
the variety of a whole kingdom in a few apes of the 
kingdom. 

You must not swear in your dicing ; for that 
argues a violent impatience to depart from your 
money, and in time will betray a man's need. Take 
heed of it No ; whether you be at primero, or 
hazard, you shall sit as patiently, though you lose a 
whole half-year's exhibition, 1 as a disarmed gentleman 
does when he is in the unmerciful fingers of 
sergeants. Marry; I will allow you to sweat 
privately, and tear six or seven score pair of cards, 3 
be the damnation of some dozen or twenty bale of 
dice, 4 and forswear play a thousand times in an hour ; 

TDrabs. — Loose women. 
"Exhibition. — A person's income. 
3 Pair of Cards, i.e., pack of cards. 
*Baue of Dice. — A set or pair of dice. 
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but not swear. Dice yourself unto your shirt ; and, 
if you have a beard that your friend will lend but an 
angel upon, shave it off, and pawn that, rather than 
go home blind to your lodging. 1 Further it is to be 
remembered ; he that is a great gamester may be 
trusted for a quarter's board at all times 2 ; and apparel 
provided, if need be. 

At your twelvepenny ordinary, you may give 
any justice of peace, or young knight, if he sit but 
one degree towards the equinoctial of the salt-cellar, 3 
leave to pay for the wine; and he shall not refuse it, 
though it be a week before the receiving of his 
quarter's rent, which is a time albeit of good hope, 
yet of present necessity. 

There is another ordinary, to which your 
London usurer, your stale bachelor, and your thrifty 
attorney do resort ! the price threepence ; the rooms 
as full of company as a jail ; and indeed divided 

1 Go Home Blind to Your Lodgings. — By reason of not having 
money to pay a boy for a lantern or link to light you home. 

"Trusted for a Quarter's Board, &c. — That is to those who are 
constant customers, or decoy ducks and gamesters, and who keep up the 
play for " the good of the house." 

"Salt Cellar.- — To sit at the table, above or before the salt, was a 

mark of distinction in opulent families. The salt was contained in a massive 

silver utensil, called a saler, now corrupted into cellar, which was placed in 

the middle of the table ; persons of distinction sat nearest the head of the 

table or above the salt, and inferior relations or dependants below it. 

That he do on on default 
Ever presume to sit above the salt. 

Bishop Hall's Satires, 
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into several wards, like the beds of an hospital. 
The compliment between these is not much, their 
words few ; for the bally hath no ears : every man's 
eye here is upon the other man's trencher ; to note 
whether this fellqw lurch him, or no : if they chance 
to discourse, it is of nothing but of statutes, bonds, 
recqgnizances, fines, recoveries, audits, rents subsi- 
dies, sureties, inclosures, liveries, indictments, 
outlawries, feoffments, judgments, commissions, 
bankrupts, amercements, and of such horrible 
matter ; that when a lieutenant dines with his punk 
in the next room, he thinks verily the, men are con- 
juring. I can find nothing at this ordinary worthy 
the sitting down for ; therefore the cloth shall be 
taken away ; and those, that are thought good 
enough to be guests here, shall be too base to be 
waiters at your grand ordinary; at which your 
gallant tastes these commodities ; he shall fare well, 
enjoy good company, receive all the news ere the 
post can deliver his packet, be perfect where the 
best bawdy houses stand, proclaim his good clqthes, 
know this man to drink well, that to feed grossly, 
the other to swagger roughjy ; he shall, if he be 
minded to travel, put put money upon his return, 1 

2 Put out Money upon his Return.— Adventurers about to travel 
were in the habit of staking various sums of money, on condition, that, should 
they return they were to receive from two to ten times the amount deposited. 
Taylor, the Water-Poet, was in the habit of doing this to a very great extent ; 
and as a number of persons had refused or neglected to pay him, he wrote an 
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and have hands enough to receive it upon any terms 

of repayment ; and no question, if he be poor, he 

shall now and then light upon some Gull or other 

whom he may skelder, 1 after the genteel fashion, of 

money. By this time the parings of fruit, and 

cheese are in the voider 3 ; cards, and dice lie stinking 

in the fire ; the guests are all up ; the gilt rapiers 

ready to be hanged 3 ; the French lackey, and Irish 

footboy shrugging at the doors, with their 

masters' hobby-horses, to ride to the new 

play : that is the rendezvous, thither 

they are galloped in post. 4 Let 

us take a pair of oars, 

and row lustily 

after them. 

abusive, satirical, and, withal, humourous poem, entitled " The Scourge of 
Baseness, or the Old Lerry, with a new kicksey, and a new cum twang, with 
the old Winsye ; wherein John Taylor hath satyrically suited seven hundred 
and fifty of his bad Debtors, that will not pay him for his return of his 
journey from Scotland."- In which he gives " A Table of the general 
heads, containing seven parts :" — 



1. Those that have paid. 

2. Those that would pay if they 

could. 

3. Those that walk invisible and are 

not to be found. 



4. Those that say they will pay. 
Who knows when ? 

5. Those that are dead. 

6. Those that are fled. 

7. Those Rorers that can pay, and 
will not. 

Those that to ever mean to pay, 

Nothing at all this book doth say. 

To such my satyre talketh still, 

As have not paid, nor ever will. 
•Skelder. — To swindle. 

'Voider. — A basket to carry away the relics of a meal. 
'Rapiers ready to be Hanged.— That is put on, having been 
unhung, or taken off, for convenience and freedom while at dinner, 
"In Post, — Enposte, that is post-haste, 
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©fjapter 175. 

How a gallant should behave himself in a playhouse. 

HE theatre is your poets' Royal Exchange, 
upon which their muses, that are now- 
turned to merchants, meeting, barter 
away that light commodity of words for 
a lighter ware than words ; plaudites, and 
^ the breath of the great beast ; which, like 
the threatenings of two cowards, vanish all into air. 
Players and their factors, who put away the stuff, 
and make the best of it they possibly can, as indeed 
'tis their parts so to do, your gallant, your 
courtier, and your captain had wont to be the 
soundest paymasters ; and, I think, are still the 
surest chapmen : and these, by means that their 
heads are well stocked, deal upon this comical 
freight by the gross ; when your groundling, and 
gallery-commoner buys his sport by the penny ; and, 
like a haggler, is glad to utter it again by retailing. 

Since then the place is so free in entertainment, 
allowing a stool as well to the farmer's son as to 
your templar : that your stinkard has the selfsame 
liberty to be there in his tobacco-fumes, which your 
sweet courtier hath ; and that your carman and 
tinker claim as strong a voice in their suffrage, and 
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sit to give judgment on the play's life and death, as 
well as the proudest Momus among the tribes of 
critic : it is fit that he, whom the most tailors 1 bills 
do make room for, when he comes, should not be 
basely, like a viol, cased up in a corner. 

Whether therefore the gatherers of the public, 
or private playhouse stand to receive the afternoon's 
rent ; let our gallant, having paid it, presently 
advance himself up to the throne of the stage ; I 
mean not into the lords' room, which is now but the 
stage's suburbs ; no ; those boxes, by the iniquity of 
custom, conspiracy of waiting- women and gentlemen- 
ushers that there sweat together, and the covetous- 
ness of sharers, are contemptibly thrust into the 
rear; and much new satin is there damned, by being 
smothered to death in darkness. But on the very 
rushes 1 where the comedy is to dance, yea, and under 
the state of Cambyses himself, must our feathered 
ostrich, like a piece of ordinance, be planted valiantly, 
because impudently, beating down the mews 2 and 
hisses of the opposed rascality. 

For do but cast up a reckoning ; what large 
comings-in are pursed up by sitting on the stage ? 
First a conspicuous eminence is gotten ; by which 
means, the best and most essential parts of a gallant's, 

1 Rushes. — The stage was always strewed with rushes. 
"MEWS. — i.e., Caterwauling. — Cat-Call. — A kind of whistle used in 
theatres to interrupt the actors. 
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good clothes, a proportionable leg, white hand, the 
Parisian lock, and a tolerable beard, are perfectly 
revealed. 

By sitting on the stage, you have signed patent 
to engross the whole commodity of censure, may 
lawfully presume to be a girder, 1 and stand at the 
helm to steer the passage of scenes ; yet no man 
shall once offer to hinder you from obtaining the 
title of an insolent, over-weening coxcomb. 

By sitting on the stage, you may, without 
travelling for it, at the very next door ask whose 
play it is ; and, by that quest of inquiry, the law 
warrants you to avoid much mistaking ; if you 
know not the author, you may rail against him ; 
and peradventure so behave yourself, that you may 
enforce the author to know you. 

By sitting on the stage, if you be a knight, you 
may happily get you a mistress ; if a mere Fleet- 
street gentleman, a wife : but assure yourself, by 
continual residence, you are the first and principal 
man in election to begin the number of " We 
three." 2 

'■'Girder. — A jester or satirist. 

"We Three — "Loggerheads be.'' 
"How now, my hearts? Did you never see the picture of ' We threeV " 
Shakespeares' The Twelfth Night, a. 2, sc. 3. 
Constant allusions are made in the old writers, to the Three Logger- 
heads, which, old as it is, and stale as the joke may be, has not yet lost its 
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By spreading your body on the stage, and by 
being a justice in examining of plays, you shall put 
yourself into such true scenical authority, that some 
poet shall not dare to present his muse rudely upon 
your eyes, without having first unmasked her, rifled 
her, and discovered all her bare and most mystical 
parts before you at a tavern ; when you most 
knightly shall, for his pains, pay for both their 
suppers. 

By sitting on the stage, you may, with small 
cost, purchase the dear acquaintance of the boys ; 
have a good stool for sixpence ; at any time know 
what particular part any of the infants [re]present; get 
your match lighted ; examine the play-suits' lace, 

charms for the inhabitants of many of our villages and quiet inland towns. It 
represents two silly-looking faces, with the inscription — 
" We Three 
Loggerheads be." 
The unsuspecting spectator being, of course, the third. 

There is a joke in "Pasquils Jests mixed with Mother Bunch's Merri- 
ments," 1604, entitled " A Tale of a Scrivener at London and a 
Countryman : — 

" It fell out upon a Satterday, being market day, that a Countrie fellow 
of the better sort of husbandrie. came to London to lay out a little money upon 
some necessary trinkets : and hauing dispatched his businesse, after hee had 
pretily refreshed his spirits with a pot of the best that the Alehouse could 
afford him, made homewards very merily ; but, by the way, casting his eye, 
by chance, upon a kind of Writers, that would haue bin a Scriveners shop, 
and seeing the master of the poore house, or the poore master of the house, 
sitting alone in a rugge gowne, wrapping in his armes, to auoyd the bitternesse 
of the weather, minding to make himselfe a little sport, fell thus to salute the 
poore Pen-man : I pray you, master, what might you sel in your shop, that 
you haue so many ding-dongs hang at your doore ! Why, my friend, quoth the 
Obligation-maker, I sell nothing but Logger-heads. By my fay, master, 
quoth the Country man, you haue made a faire market with them, for you 
haue left but one in your shop, that I see : and so laughing, went his way, 
leauine much good sport to them that heard him. 
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and perhaps win wagers upon laying 'tis copper; &c. 
And to conclude ; whether you be a fool, or a 
justice of peace ; a cuckold, or a captain ; a lord- 
mayor's son, or a dawcock 1 ; a knave, or an under- 
sheriff; of what stamp soever you be ; current, or 
counterfeit ; the stage, like time, will bring you to 
most perfect light, and lay you open. Neither are 
you to be hunted from thence ; though the scare- 
crows in the yard hoot at you, hiss at you, spit at 
you, yea, throw dirt even in your teeth : 'tis most 
gentlemanlike patience to endure all this, and to 
laugh at the silly animals. But if the rabble, with a 
full throat, cry : " Away with the fool !" you were 
worse than a madman to tarry by it ; for the gentle- 
man, and the fool should never sit on the stage 
together. 

Marry ; let this observation go hand in hand 
with the rest ; or rather, like, a country serving-man, 
some five yards before them. Present not your- 
. self on the stage, especially at a new play, until the 
quacking Prologue hath by rubbing got colour into 
his cheeks, and is ready to give the trumpets their 
cue that he is upon point to enter ; for then it is 
time, as though you were one of the properties, 
or that you dropped out of the hangings, to 
creep from behind the arras, with your tripos or 
three-footed stool in one hand, and a teston 2 mounted 

a DAWCOCK. — A jackdaw ; an emply, chattering fellow. 
"Test on or Tester. — Sixpence. 
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between a forefinger and a thumb in the other ; for, 
if you should bestow your person upon the vulgar, 
when the belly of the house is but half full, your 
apparel is quite eaten up, the fashion lost, and the 
proportion of your body is in more danger to be 
devoured than if it were served up in the Counter 
amongst the poultry 1 : avoid that as you would the 
bastone. 2 It shall crown you with rich commenda- 
tion, to laugh aloud in the midst of the most 
serious and saddest scene of the terriblest tragedy ; 
and to let that clapper, your tongue, be tossed so 
high, that all the house may ring Of it : your lords 
use it ; your knights are apes to the lords, and do so 
too ; your inn-a-court man is zany to the knights, 
and (many very scurvily) comes likewise limping 
after it : be thou a beagle to them all, and never lin 3 
snuffing till you have scented them : for by talking 
and laughing, like a ploughman in a morris, you heap 
Pelion upon Ossa, glory upon glory ; as first, all the 
eyes in the galleries will leave walking after the 
players, and only follow you ; the simplest dolt in 
the house snatches up your name, and, when he 
meets you in the streets, or that you fall into his 
hands in the middle of a watch, his word shall be 
taken for you ; he will cry " he's such a gallant," 

Counter amongst the Poultry. — A punning allusion to the 
Compter prison, which was situate in the Poultry in Cheapside. 
a BASTONE. — A bastinado. 
s Lin. — To cease ; to stop. 
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and you pass : secondly, you publish your temper- 
ance to the world, in that you seem not to resort 
thither to taste vain pleasures with a hungry appe- 
tite ; but only as a gentleman to spend a foolish 
hour or two, because, you can do nothing else : 
thirdly, you mightily disrelish the audience, and 
disgrace the author : Marry ; you take up, though it 
be at the worst hand, a strong opinion of your own 
judgment, and enforce the poet to take pity of your 
weakness, and, by some dedicated sonnet, to 
bring you into a better paradise, only to stop your 
mouth. 

If you can, either for love or money, provide 
yourself a lodging by the water-side ; for, above the 
convenience it brings to shun shoulder-clapping, 
and to ship away your cockatrice betimes in the 
morning, it adds a kind of state unto you to be 
carried from thence to the stairs of your playhouse. 
Hate a sculler, remember that, worse than to be 
acquainted with one o' th' scullery. No ; your oars 
are your only sea-crabs, board them, and take heed 
you never go twice together with one pair ; often 
shifting is a great credit to gentlemen, and that 
dividing of your fare will make the poor water- 
snakes be ready to pull you into pieces to enjoy your 
custom. No matter whether, upon landing, you 
have money, or no ; you may swim in twenty of their 
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boats over the river upon ticket 1 : Marry ; when 
silver comes in, remember to pay treble their fare ; 
and it will make your flounder-catchers to send more 
thanks after you when you do not draw," than when 
you do ; for they know it will be their own another 
day. 

Before the play begins, fall to cards ; you may 
win or lose, as fencers do in a prize, and beat one 
another by confederacy, yet share the money when 
you meet at supper : notwithstanding, to gull the 
ragamuffins that stand aloof gaping at you, throw the 
cards, having first torn four or five of them, round 
about the stage, just upon the third sound, 2 as though 
you had lost ; it skills not if the four knaves lie on 
their backs, and outface the audience ; there's none 
such fools as dare take exceptions at them ; because, 
ere the play go off, better knaves than they will fall 
into the company. 

Now, sir ; if the writer be a fellow that hath 
either epigrammed you, or hath had a flirt at your 
mistress, or hath brought either your feather, or your 
red beard, or your little legs, &c. 8 on the stage ; you 

1 Ticket. — A tradesman's bill. To run o' the ticket, to ran in debt; 
since corrupted into tick. a Do NOT DRAW — i.e., your purse. 

"Third Sound. — At the third sounding, or flourish of trumpets, the 
curtain which concealed the stage from the audience, was drawn (opening in 
the middle) and the play began. 

3 Feati-ier, Red Beard, Little Legs, &c. — Here Decker retorts on 
Ben Jonson, who in his The Poetaster, act iii, sc. I, makes mention of — " He, 
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shall disgrace him worse than by tossing him in a 
blanket, or giving him the bastinado in a tavern, if, 
in the middle of his play, be it pastoral or comedy, 
moral or tragedy, you rise with a screwed and dis- 
contented face from your stool to be gone ; no matter 
whether the scenes be good, or no ; the better they 
are, the worse do you distaste them : and, being on 
your feet, sneak not away like a coward ; but salute 
all your gentle acquaintance, that are spread either 
on the rushes, or on stools about you ; and draw 
what troop you can from the stage after you, the 
mimics are beholden to you for allowing them 
elbow room : their poet cries, perhaps, " a pox go 
with you ;" but care not for that ; there is no music 
without frets. 

Marry : if either the company, or indisposition 
of the weather bind you to sit it out ; my counsel is 
then that you turn plain ape : take up a rush, and 
tickle the earnest ears of your fellow gallants, to 
make other fools fall a laughing ; mew at passionate 
speeches ; blare at merry ; find fault with the music ; 
whew at the children's action ; whistle at the songs ; 
and, above all, curse the sharers, that whereas the 
same day you had bestowed forty shillings on an 
embroidered felt and feather, Scotch fashion, for 

with the ash-coloured feather there,"' "Little Legs," "And shall your hair 
change like these ?" The Uanltetting alludes to the punishment inflicted on 
him as Horace in the Satiromastrix, and the bastinadoing to a circumstance 
of which— whether true or not— several hints are to be found in the same play. 
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your mistress in the court, or your punk in the city, 

within two hours after you encounter with the very 

same block on the stage, when the haberdasher swore 

to you the impression was extant but that morning. 

To conclude. Hoard up the finest play-scraps 

you can get ; upon which your lean wit may most 

savourily feed, for want of other stuff, when the 

Arcadian and Euphuesed 1 gentlewomen have their 

tongues sharpened to set upon you : that quality, 

next to your shittlecock, is the only furniture to a 

courtier that is but a new beginner, and is but in his 

A B C of compliment. The next places that are 

filled, after the playhouses be emptied, are, or 

ought to be, taverns ; into a tavern then 

let us next march, where the brains 

of one hogshead must be 

beaten out to make up 

another. 



"Arcadian and Euphuesed Gentlewomen. — Such as had studied 
Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia and John Lilly's Etiphues, and The Anatomy of 
Wit, and Euphues and his England, 1579-81. 
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Chapter FEE. 

How a Gallant should behave himself in a 
Tavern. 

)HOSOEVER desires to be a man of 
good reckoning in the city, and, like 
your French lord, to have as many 
tables furnished as lackies, who, when 
they keep least, keep none ; whether he be a 
young quat 1 of the first year's revenue ; or 
some austere and sullen-faced steward, who, in 
despite of a great beard, a satin suit, and a chain of 
gold wrapt in cyprus, proclaims himself to any, but 
to those to whom his lord owes money, for a rank 
coxcomb ; or whether he be a country gentleman, 
that brings his wife up to learn the fashion, see 
the tombs at Westminster, the lions in the Tower, 
or to take physic ; or else in some young farmer, 
who many times makes his wife in the country 
believe he hath suits in law, because he will come 
up to his lechery ; be he of what stamp he will that 
hath money in his purse, and a good conscience to 
spend it ; my counsel is that he take his continual 
diet at a tavern, which out of question is the only 
rendezvous of boon company ; and the drawers the 
most nimble, the most bold, and most sudden pro- 
claimers of your largest bounty. 

1 Quat. — A pimple, or spot. Hence, metaphorically speaking, a diminu- 
tive person. — A young chap newly come to town and his estate, 
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Having therefore thrust yourself into a case 
most in fashion, how coarse soever the stuff be, 'tis 
no matter, so it hold fashion ; your office is, if you 
mean to do your judgment right, to enquire out 
those taverns which are best customed, whose 
masters are oftenest drunk (for that confirms their 
taste, and that they choose wholesome wines) and 
such as stand furthest from the counters ; where, 
landing yourself and your followers, your first com- 
pliment shall be to grow most inwardly acquainted 
with the drawers ; to learn their names, as Jack, 
and Will, and Tom ; to dive into their inclinations, 
as whether this fellow useth to the fencing-school, 
this to the dancing-school ; whether, that young con- 
jurer in hogsheads 1 at midnight keeps a gelding now 
and then to visit his cockatrice, or whether he love 
dogs, or be addicted to any other eminent and 
citizen-like quality ; and protest yourself to be 
extremely in love, and that you spend much money 
in a year upon any one of those exercises which you 
perceive is followed by them. The use which you 
shall make of this familiarity is this : if you want 
money five or six days together, you will still pay 
the reckoning with this most gentlemanlike 
language, "boy, fetch me money from the bar;" and 
keep yourself most providentially from a hungry 
melancholy in your chamber. Besides, you shall be 

^oung Conjurer in Hogsheads.— The tapster who sophisticates, 
and so conjures three hogsheads of wine out of two, 
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sure, if there be but one faucet that can betray neat 
wine to the bar, to have that arranged before you, 
sooner than a better and worthier person. 

The first question you are to make ; after the 
discharging of your pocket of tobacco, and pipes, 
and the household stuff thereto belonging ; shall be 
for an inventory of the kitchen 1 : for it were more 
than most tailor-like, and to be suspected you were 
in league with some kitchen-wench, to descend your- 
self, to offend your stomach with the sight of the 
larder, and haply to grease your accoutrements. 
Having therefore, received this bill, you shall, like a 
captain putting up dead pays, 2 have many salads stand 
on your table, as it were for blanks to the other 
more serviceable dishes : and, according to the time 
of the year, vary your fare ; as capon is a stirring 
meat sometimes, oysters are a swelling meat some- 
times, trout a tickling meat sometimes, green-goose 
and woodcock a delicate meat sometimes ; especially 
in a tavern, where you shall sit in as great state, as a 
churchwarden amongst his poor parishioners, at 
Pentecost or Christmas. 

For your drink, let not your physician confine 
you to any one particular liquor ; for as it is requisite 

Inventory of the Kitchen — i.e., the bill-of-fare. 
"Dead Pays. — The continued pay of soldiers actually dead, which dis- 
honest officers appropriated illegally. 

" Most of them [captains] knew arithmetic so well, 
That in a muster, to preserve dead pays, 
They'll make twelve stand for twenty. " 

Webster's Appiut and Virginia, act v, sc. 2. 

F 
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that a gentleman should not always be plodding in 
one art, but rather be a general scholar, that is, to 
have a lick at all sorts of learning, and away ; so 
'tis not fitting a man shall trouble his head with 
sucking at one grape ; but that he may be able, now 
there is a general peace, 1 to drink any stranger drunk 
in his own element of drink, or more properly in his 
own mist language. 

Your discourse at the table must be such, as that 
which you utter at your ordinary ; your behaviour 
the same, but somewhat more careless ; for, where 
your expence is great, let your modesty be less : 
and, though you should be mad in a tavern, the 
largeness of the items will bear with your incivility ; 
you may, without prick to your conscience, set the 
want of your wit against the superfluity, and 
sauciness of their reckonings. 

If you desire not to be haunted with fiddlers ; 
who by the statute have as much liberty as rogues 
to travel into any place, having the passport of the 
house about them ; bring then no women along with 
you : but, if you love the company of all the 
drawers, never sup without your cockatrice ; for, 
having her there, you shall be sure of most officious 
attendance. Enquire what gallants sup in the next 
room ; and, if they be any of your acquaintance, do 

"Now there is A General Peace. — The peace concluded with 
Spain in August, 1604 ; and which had re-opened up the wine trade, 
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not you, after the city fashion, send them in a pottle 
of wine, and your name, sweetened in two pitiful 
papers of sugar, with some filthy apology crammed 
into the mouth of a drawer ; but rather keep a 
boy in fee, who underhand shall proclaim you in 
every room, what a gallant fellow you are, how much 
you spend yearly in taverns, what a great gamester, 
what custom you bring to the house, in what witty 
discourse you maintain a table, what gentlewomen 
or citizens' wives you can with a wet finger have at 
any time to sup with you, and such like : by which 
encomiasticks of his, they that know you not shall 
admire you, and think themselves to be brought into 
a paradise but to be meanly in your acquaintance ; 
and, if any of your endeared friends be in the house, 
and beat the same ivy-bush that yourself does, you 
may join companies, and be drunk together most 
publicly. 

But, in such a deluge of drink,- take heed that 
no man counterfeit himself drunk, to free his purse 
from the danger of the shot 1 ; 'tis a usual thing now 
amongst gentlemen ; it had wont [to] be the quality of 
cockneys : I would advise you to leave so much 
brains in your head, as to prevent this. When the 
terrible reckoning, like an indictment, bids you hold 
up your hand, and that you must answer it at the 
bar ; you must not abate one penny in any 

1 Shot. —The reckoning. 
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particular ; no ; though they reckon cheese to 
you, when you have neither eaten any, nor could 
ever abide it, raw or toasted : but cast your eye only 
upon the totalis, and no further ; for to traverse the 
bill would betray you to be acquainted with the 
rates of the market ; nay more ; it would make the 
vintners believe you were pater familias, and kept a 
house ; which, I assure you, is not now in fashion. 

If you fall to dice after supper ; let the drawers 
be as familiar with you as your barber, and venture 
their silver amongst you ; no matter where they had it. 
you are to cherish the unthriftness of such young 
tame pigeons, if you be a right gentleman : for 
when two are yoked together by the purse-strings, 
and draw the chariot of madam Prodigality ; when 
one faints in the way and slips his horns, let the 
other rejoice and laugh at him. 

At your departure forth the house; to kiss mine 
hostess over the bar, or to accept of the courtesy of 
the cellar when 'tis offered you by the drawers, (and 
you must know that kindness never creeps 
upon them, but when they see you almost cleft to 
the shoulders) or to bid any of the vintners good 
night is as commendable, as for a barber after 
trimming to lave your face with sweet water. 

To conclude. Count it an honour, either to 
invite, or be invited to any rifling 1 ! for commonly, 

'Rifling, — Any cheating. 
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though you find much satin there, 1 yet you shall like- 
wise find many citizens' sons, and heirs, and younger 
brothers there, who smell out such feasts more 
greedily, than tailors hunt upon Sundays after 
weddings. 2 And let any hook draw you either to a 
fencer's supper, or to a player's that acts such 
a part for a wager ; for by this 
means you shall get experience 
by being guilty to their 
abominable 
shaving. 3 

x Much Satin there — i.e., persons of quality and fashion. 

"After Weddings — i.e., to hear, by way of their trade, what wed- 
dings are about to take place. 

"Shaving.— Fleecing. 
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adapter use. 

How a Gallant is to behave himself passing through 

the city, at all hours of the night ; and how 

to pass by any watch. 

FTER the sound of pottle-pots is out of 
your ears ; and that the spirit of wine, 
and tobacco walks in your brain ; the 
tavern-door being shut upon your back ; 
cast about to pass through the widest, and 
goodliest streets in the city. And, if your 
means cannot reach to the keeping of a boy, hire 
one of the drawers to be as a lantern unto your feet 
and to light you home : and, still as you approach 
near any nightwalker that is up as late as yourself, 
curse and swear, like one that speaks high Dutch, 
in a lofty voice, because your men have used you so 
like a rascal in not waiting upon you, and vow the 
next morning to pull their blue cases 1 over their ears; 
though, if your chamber were well searched, you 
give only sixpence a week to some old woman to 
make your bed, and that she is all the serving 
creatures you give wages to. If you smell a watch, 
and that you may easily do, for commonly they eat 
onions to keep them in sleeping, which they account 

"Blue Cases. — Blue was the usual colour of servants liveries. 
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a medicine againt cold ; or, if you come within 
danger of their brown bills ; let him that is your 
candlestick, and holds up your torch from dropping, 
for to march after a link is shoemaker-like ; let ignis 
fatuus, I say, being within the reach of the con- 
stable's staff, ask aloud, "Sir Giles, or, Sir Abraham, 
" will you turn this way, or down that street ?" It 
skills not, though there be none dubbed in your 
bunch ; the watch will wink at you, only for the love 
they bear to arms and knighthood. Marry ; if the 
sentinel and his court of guard stand strictly upon 
his martial law, and cry " stand," commanding you 
to give the word, and to show reason why your 
ghost walks so late: do it in some jest ; for that will 
show you have a desperate wit, and perhaps make 
him and his halberdiers afraid to lay foul hand upon 
you : or, if you read a mittimus in the constable's 
book ; counterfeit to be a Frenchman, a Dutchman, 
or any other nation whose country is in peace with 
your own ; and you may pass the pikes ; for, being 
not able to understand you, they cannot by the 
customs of the city take your examination, and so 
by consequence they have nothing to say to you. 

If the night be old, and that your lodging be 
some place into which no artillery of words can 
make a breach ; retire ; and rather assault the doors 
of your punk, or, not to speak broken English, your 
sweet mistress, upon whose white bosom you may 
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languishingly consume the rest of darkness that is 
left in ravishing, though not restorative pleasures, 
without expences, only by virtue of four or five 
oaths, (when the siege breaks up, and at your 
marching away with bag and baggage) that the last 
night you were at dice, and lost so much in gold, so 
much in silver ; and seem to vex most that two such 
Elizabeth twenty-shilling pieces, or four such spur- 
royals, 1 sent you with a cheese and a baked meat from 
your mother, rid away amongst the rest. By which 
tragical, yet politic speech you may not only have 
your night-work done gratis ; but also you may take 
diet there the next day, and depart with credit, only 
upon the bare word of a gentleman to make her 
restitution. 

All the way as you pass, especially being ap- 
proached near some of the gates, 2 talk of none but 

3 Spur-Royals. — A gold coin worth about fifteen shillings. 

"City Wall and Gates.— The City Wall is believed to have been a 
work of the later Roman period, when London was not unfrequently exposed 
to hostile attacks. Its direct course was as follows : — Beginning at a fort on 
part of the site of the present Tower of London, the line was continued by 
the Minories, between Poor-Jury-lane and the Vineyard, to Aid-gate. 
Thence, forming a curve to the north-west, between Shoemaker-row, Bevis- 
marks, and Houndsditch, it abutted on Bishoji's-gate, from which it extended 
nearly in a straight line, through Bishopsgate churchyard, and behind Bethlem 
Hospital and Fore-street, to Cripple-gate. At a short distance further, it 
turned southward, by the back of Hart-street and Cripplegate churchyard ; and 
thence, continuing between Monkwell-street and Castle-street, led by the back 
of Barber-Surgeons' Hall and Noble-street to Dolphin-court, opposite Oat- 
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lords, and such ladies with whom you have played 
at primero, or danced in the presence the very same 
day ; it is a chance to lock up the lips of an inquisi- 
tive bellman : and being arrived at your lodging 
door, which I would counsel you to choose in some 
rich citizen's house, salute at parting no man but by 
the name of " sir," as though you had supped with 
knights ; albeit you had none in your company but 
your perinado, or your ingle. 

Happily it will be blown abroad, that you and 
your shoal of gallants swum through such an ocean 
of wine, that you danced so much money out at 
heels, and that in wild-fowl there flew away thus 
much ; and I assure you, to have the bill of your 



lane, where, turning westerly, it approached Alders'-gate. Proceeding hence, 
towards the south-west, it curved along the back of St. Botolph's churchyard, 
Christ's Hospital, and Old New-gate, from which it continued southward 
to Lud-gate, passing at the back of the College of Physicians, Warwick- 
square, Stationer's Hall, and the London Coffee-house, on Ludgate-hill. 
From Ludgate it proceeded westerly by Cock-court to Little Bridge-street, 
where, turning south, it skirted the Fleet-Brook to the Thames, near which it 
was guarded by another fort. The circuit of the whole line, according to 
Stow, was two miles and one furlong nearly. Another wall, defended by 
towers, extended the whole distance along the banks of the Thames between 
the two forts. The walls were defended by strong towers and bastions ; the 
remains of three of which, of Roman masonry, were, in Maitland's time, to 
be seen in the vicinity of Houndsditch and Aldgate. The height of the 
perfect wall is considered to have been 22 feet, and that of the towers 40 feet. 
The superficial contents of the ground within the walls has been computed at 
380 acres. 
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reckoning lost on purpose, so that it may be pub- 
lished, will make you to be held in dear estimation : 
only the danger is, if you owe money, and that your 
revealing gets your creditors by the ears ; for then, 
look to have a peal or ordnance thundering at your 
chamber-door the next morning. But if either your 
tailor, mercer, haberdasher, silkman, cutter, linen- 
draper, or seamster, stand like a guard of Switzers 
about your lodging, watching your up-rising, or, if 
they miss of that, your down-lying in one of the 
Counters 1 ; you have no means to avoid the galling 
of their small-shot than by sending out a light-horse- 
man to call your apothecary to your aid, who en- 
countering this desperate band of your creditors 
only with two or three glasses in his hand, as though 
that day you purged, is able to drive them all to 
their holes like so many foxes : for the name of 
taking physic is a sufficient quietus est to any endan- 
gered gentleman, and gives an acquittance, for the 
time, to them all ; though the twelve companies 
stand with their hoods to attend your coming forth, 
and their officers with them. 

I could now fetch you about noon, the hour 
which I prescribed you before to rise at, out of your 
chamber, and carry you with me into Paul's church- 
yard ; where, planting yourself in a stationer's shop, 

t Counters.— The two city prisons, of the Poultry and Wood Street. 
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many instructions are to be given to you, what 
books to call for, how to censure of new books, how 
to mew at the old, how to look in your tables and 
enquire for such and such Greek, French, Italian, or 
Spanish authors, whose names you have there, but 
whom your mother for pity would not give you so 
much wit as to understand. From thence you 
should blow yourself into the tobacco-ordinary, 
where you are likewise to spend your judgment, like 
a quack-salver, upon that mystical wonder ; to be 
able to discourse whether your cane or your pudding 
be sweetest, and which pipe has the best bore, and 
which burns black, which breaks in the burning, &c. 
Or, if you itch to step into the barber's, a whole 
dictionary cannot afford more words to set down 
notes what dialogues you are to maintain, whilst you 
are doctor of the chair there. After your shaving, 
I could breathe you ina fence-school, and out of that 
cudgel you into a dancing-school ; in both which I 
could weary you, by showing you more tricks than 
are in five galleries, or fifteen prizes. And, to close 
up the stomach of this feast/Tcould make cockneys, 
whose fathers have left them well, acknowledge 
themselves infinitely beholden to me, for teaching 
them by familiar demonstration how to spend their 
patrimony ; and to get themselves names, when 
their fathers are dead and rotten. But, lest too 
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many dishes should cast you into a surfeit, I will now 
take away ; yet so that, if I perceive 
you relish this well, the rest 
shall be in time be prepared 
for you. Fare- 
well. 



Finis. 
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To the Reader. 

[HE just reward of him that is accustomed 
to lie, is not, to be believed when he 
speaketh the truth : so just an occasion 
may sometimes be imposed upon the pamphleting 
pressers; and therefore, if we receive the same 
reward, we cannot much blame our accusers, which 
often falls out either by our forward credulity to 
but-seeming true reports, or by false copies translated 
from other languages, which (though we beget not) 
we foster, and our shame is little the less. But, 
passing by what's past, let not our present truth 
blush for any former falsehood sake : the country is 
near us, Sussex; the time present, August; the 
subject, a Serpent ; strange, yet now a neighbour to 
us ; and it were more than impudence to forge a 
lie so near home, that every man might turn in our 
throats ; believe it, or read it not, or read it 
(doubting) for I believe ere thou hast read this 
little all, thou wilt not doubt of one, but believe 
there are many serpents in England. Farewell. 

By A. R. 
He that would send better news, if he had it. 



A DISCOURSE 



A STRANGE AND MONSTROUS 
SERPENT OR DRAGON. 




, N Sussex, there is a pretty market-town 
called Horsham, near unto it a forest, 
called St. Leonards forest, and there, in 
a vast and unfrequented place, heathy, 
vaulty, full of unwholesome shades, and 
overgrown hollows, where this serpent is 
thought to be bred ; but, wheresoever bred, certain 
and too true it is that there it yet lives. Within 
three or four miles compass are its usual haunts, 
oftentimes at a place called Faygate, and it hath 
been seen within half a mile of Horsham, a wonder, 
no doubt, most terrible and noisome to the inhabi- 
tants thereabouts. There is always in his track or 
path left a glutinous and slimy matter (as by a small 

G 
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similitude we may perceive in a snail's) which is 
very corrupt and offensive to the scent, insomuch 
that they perceive the air to be putrified withal, 
which must needs be very dangerous. For though 
the corruption of it cannot strike the outward part of 
a man, unless heated into his blood, yet by receiving 
it in at any of our breathing organs (the mouth or 
nose) it is by authority of all authors, writing in 
that kind, mortal and deadly, as one thus saith : 

Noxia serpentum est admixto sanguine pestis. 

Lucan. 

The serpent, or dragon, as some call it, is 
reputed to be nine feet, or rather more, in length, 
and shaped almost in the form of an axletree of a 
cart, a quantity of thickness in the midst, and 
somewhat smaller at both ends. The former part, 
which he shoots forth as a neck, is supposed to be 
an ell long, with a white ring, as it were, of scales 
about it. The scales along his back seem to be 
blackish, and so much as is discovered under his 
belly appeareth to be red ; for I speak of no nearer 
description than of a reasonable occular distance. 
For coming too near it hath already been too dearly 
paid for, as you shall hear hereafter. 

It is likewise discovered to have large feet, but 
the eye may be there deceived ; for some suppose 
that serpents have no feet, but glide upon certain 
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ribs and scales, which both defend them from the 
upper part of their throat unto the lower part of 
their belly, and also cause them to move much the 
faster. For so this doth, and rids way, as we call it 
as fast as a man can run. He is of countenance very 
proud, and, at the sight or hearing of men or cattle, 
will raise his neck upright, and seem to listen and 
look about, with arrogancy. There are likewise on 
either side of him discovered two great bunches so 
big as a large foot-ball, and, as some think, will in 
time grow to wings ; but God, I hope, will defend 
the poor people in the neighbourhood, that he shall 
be destroyed before he grow so fledged. 

He will cast his venom about four rod from 
him, as by woeful experience it was proved on the 
bodies of a man and woman coming that way, who 
afterwards were found dead, being poisoned and 
very much swelled, but not preyed upon. Likewise 
a man going to chase it and, as he imagined, to 
destroy it, with two mastiff dogs, as yet not 
knowing the great danger of it, his dogs were both 
killed, and he himself glad to return with haste to 
preserve his own life. Yet this is to be noted, that 
the dogs were not preyed upon, but slain and left 
whole ; for his food is thought to be, for the most 
part, in a cony-warren, 1 which he much frequents, 

'Cony- warren — i.e., rabbit-warren, 
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and it is found much scanted and impaired in the 
increase it had wont to afford. 

These persons, whose names are hereunder 
printed, have seen this serpent, beside divers others, 
as the carrier of Horsham, who lieth at the White 
Horse, in Southwark, and who can certify the truth 
of all that has been here related. 

JOHN STEELE. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLDER. 
And a Widow Woman dwelling near Faygate. 
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WORK FOR CUTLERS; 

OR, 

A MERRY DIALOGUE BETWEEN 

SWORD, RAPIER, AND DAGGER. 



Enter Sword. 
Sword. JST^SSfif A Y Rapier, come forth : come forth, 
I say, I'll give thee a crown 
though it be but a cracked one. 
What, wilt not ? Art so hard to be drawn forth 
Rapier ? 

Enter Rapier. 
Rap. S'foot! thou shalt know that Rapier 
dares enter ; nay, Back-Sword. 

Enter Dagger ; he holds Rapier s hands behind him. 
Rap. Who's this behind me ? 
Dag. 'Tis Dagger, Sir. What, will you never 
leave your quarreling ? 

Rap. Well, Sword : Dagger hath defended you 
a good many times. But 'tis no matter ; another 
time shall serve. Shall I get you out Sword alone, 
that I may have you Single-Sword. 
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Sword. Yes : if you'll be Single Rapier too. 

Da%. Nay, Sword, put the case of Rapier's 
aside, that there were two of them : I hope you 
were able to buckle with them. 

Sword. I'll tell you what : if I go into the field 
with him, hang Sword up if I do not cut Rapier's 
points, and lash him when I have done. Nay, you 
shall find Sword mettle to the very back. S'foot ! 
my teeth be an edge at him. 

Dag. If you offer but to thrust towards him, 
Rapier ; I'll strike you down. 

Sword. Hang him, I defy him, base Spaniard ! 

Rap. Defy me ; sirrah Sword, Rapier spits in 
thy face. Dar'st meet me i' the fields, cravenly 
capon ! 

Sword. Capon ? 

Rap. Aye, Capon ! so I say, Sir. 

Dag. Why any man may see that thou art well 
carved, Sword : and yet methinks that Rapier should 
not speak of that ; for it's an hundred to one if he 
be not gilt too. 

Sword. Well, Rapier, if thou goest into the 
fields with me, I'll make a capon of you before I 
have done with you. You shall ne'er come home 
uncut, I'll warrant you. 

Dag. Nay, you shall find Sword a notable 
cutter. 
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Rap. He a cutter ; alas, he ne'er went into the 
fields yet, but he was soundly hacked before he came 
out. 

Sword. Ne'erjtalk you of hacking: for its a 
hundred to one if you have not the Foil, Rapier. 

Rap. S'foot! if you be so short, Sword; Rapier 
ne'er fears you. Come along. 

Dag. Nay, ne'er go : for if you do, I'll send 
one after you which shall scour you both. The 
Cutler can do it. I have seem him handle you both 
bravely. 

Sword. The Cutler. Alas ! we are the best 
friends he has : and if it were not for us, the 
Cutler might soon shut up his shop. 

Dag. Alas ! Sword, you need not talk of his 
shutting up of shop. An, if it had not been for 
him, you had broken by this time, Sword. Nay, 
ne'er talk : for you know he can hold your nose to 
the grind-stone, when he list. And as for you, 
Rapier, you know he brought you up first ; and if 
you stayed with him still it might been better for 
you. 

Rap. Better for me ! Alas, he knew not how to 
use me. 

Dag. He used you too well, indeed : for when 
you were with him, he furnished you with silver and 
everything; but now you are worn out of all fashion. 
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You are even like a lapwing : you are no sooner 
hatched, Rapier, but you run abroad presently from 
him. 

Rap. Yet I scorn to run away from him. 

Sword. But it were more wisdom than to stand : 
for the Cutler is a man as well armed as any man I 
know ; and has as good skill in his weapons. 

Rap. Ha, Sword : is the wind in that door ? 
Faith, now I see which way you stand bent, Sword : 
you had rather sleep in a whole skin, than go into 
the fields to try yourself. 

Sword. Sir, Sword has been proved before now ; 
and yet he'll prove himself again with you, if you 
dare follow him. 

Dag. Do you hear, Sword ? If you go look for 
Dagger at your backs presently : for I am a justice 
of peace, and am sworn to keep and defend the 
peace. 

Rap. Sir, we will fight ; and do you take it in 
dudgeon, Dagger, if you please. If you once offer 
to hinder us, I'll so pummel you, Dagger, that you 
were never pummeled in your life. And howsoever, 
I hope there's law against you as well as others, and 
Rapier can put up a case against you. 

Dag. Alas ! I care not if you were both plain- 
tiffs against me : you shall find Dagger your 
defendant, I'll warrant you. Aye, and if need be, 
I could put up an action of battery against you. 
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Sword. What : talk you of Law ? Sword scorns 
to have any other law than martial law, and that 
upon you, Rapier. 

Dag. Away, Sword ; the time was indeed when 
thou wast a notable swash-buckler} but now thou art 
grown old, Sword. 

Rap. Aye, you do well to excuse his cowardice. 
Sword. Why, Sir, 'tis well known that Sword 
has flourished in his days. 

Dag. Flourished ? I'faith, Sir, I have seen 
Sword hang with nothing but scarfs ere now. 

Rap. With scarfs ? With a halter, if he had 
been well served : for he's a notable thief. 
Dag. A thief? 

Rap. Aye, a thief. Did you never hear of 
Cutting Dick? ? this is the very same man. 

Dag. Nay, Rapier, ne'er hit Sword i' th' teeth 
with that : for you know you were both indicted for 
treason before now ; and were in danger to be 
hanged and drawn too, and had escaped well if you 
had not been quartered. 

Sword. Sword, I hope, knows how to keep his 
quarters. 

Dag. You are a crafty fox, Sword. It were 
well if you knew how to keep your friendship too : 
for gentlemen and friends should not fall out. 

"^Swash Buckler. — One who makes a furious noise with sword and 
buckler, to appal antagonists ; a bravo, or swaggering ruffian. 

"Cutting Dick. — A ruffian, a swaggerer, &c, as smash-buckler. 
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Sword. Rapier, a gentleman ! 

Rap. A gentleman, and has arms. 

Dag. But methinks, Sword, by the very sound- 
ing of his name should be the better gentleman, and 
has the better arms too ; for if the truth were well 
known Rapier hath but one arm. 

Rap. Sword bear arms ? He's a base com- 
panion. Alas, I have known you bear a basket, 
Sword. 

Dag. If you look in the Book of Armoury, I'll 
warrant you, you shall find Sword of more antiquity 
than you, Rapier. He derives his pedigree from 
Morglay, Bevis of Southampton's sword ; and that 
from St. George his sword, that killed the dragon. 

Rap. Ay, the dragon in Sussex, 1 the other day. 
But I'll warrant you Rapier's of as good a blood as 
he, for his heart. 

Dag. By th' mass, I think indeed you are both 
well sanguined. You're both of one blood: only 
there's this difference, that Sword comes of the 
elder brother, and you Rapier of the younger. 

Rap. And oftentimes the younger brother 
proves the better soldier. 

Dag. Nay, Dagger will defend you both for 
good soldiers. 

Sword. Rapier, a soldier ! when did you ere 
know Rapier fight a battle ! 

The Dragon in Sussex. — See the tract on "a Strange and Monstrous 
Serpent or Dragon," &c. 
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Dag. Yes, Rapier is a soldier, and a man as 
well armed at all points as any one. 

Sword. No, no ; it's Sword that's the notable 
soldier. Why, there's none of all you captains could 
do any thing in war without him. 

Rap. I hope Rapier hath not been at fencing- 
school all this while for nothing. 

Dag. Alas, there's none master of defence but 
Dagger. But yet, if you speak of soldiers, there's 
Bow, Bill, and Gun, worth twenty such as we are. 

Rap. Indeed, they say that Bow has been an 
old soldier. 

Sword. Yet he's not fit for a soldier : any man 
may bend him as he list. 

Rap. And as for Bow-string, I dare undertake 
to whip him myself. 

Sword. Then let me alone to tickle Bow's own 
nock, 1 i' faith. 

Dag. But what say you to Bill ? He's a notable 
sturdy villain. 

Sword. Bill ! I'll pay him soundly, if ere I 
reach him. 

Dag. It's more than you can do, I'm afraid. 
For Bill's a tall fellow on's hands, and will quickly 
be wood. And then there's Gun; such another 
bouncing fellow too. 

Rap. Gun : alas, he's nobody. Any little boy 

^ock.— The posteriors, 
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will make him roar. I have made him go off o' th' 
fields a good many times myself. 

"Dag. Well ; is Gun nobody ? I'm sure he'll 
give some blows sometimes. 

Sword. Its ne'er but when Powder overcharges 
him : then indeed, he'll be somewhat hot o' th' 
matter. 

Rap. I think that Powder is a vile bragger ; he 
doth nothing but crack. 

Dag. Faith, I know not what soldier he is : but 
they say he's an excellent politician. 

Rap. He a politician ? 

Bag. Why, he has an excellent wit 

Sword. Pish, its nothing but a flash. 

Bag. I'm sure I can remember since he was a 
parliament man. 

Rap. He a parliament-man ! For what shire ? 

Bag. Nay, by o'r Lady, it was for the whole 
country. 

Sword. I wonder they should choose him. 
Why he does everything on the sudden. 

Bag. Oh, he plots shrewdly. If they had not 
looked to it, he had undermined the whole parlia- 
ment-house. 1 

Sword. Aye, but he's nobody now a days ; he's 
blown up long ago. 

Undermined the whole parliament-houses. — Alluding to the 
Gunpowder Plot in 1605. 
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Dag. Well, if either you or anybody else should 
meet with Powder, yet it's a hundred to one if he 
meet not with his match. 

Rap. Nay, you should let him alone, Dagger ; 
and you should see that Sword's as notable a bragger 
as Powder. He thinks he shall ne'er be matched 
too ; but he shall ; and over-matched too by Rapier, 
I warrant him. Come, Sword, after your long 
parley, dare you go into the fields? 

Sword. Dare I ? you shall soon see that. Go, 
and I'll follow you. 

Dag. Well said, desperate Dick. Sword, you 
may be ashamed to offer it. You know you are two 
handed Sword, and Rapier has but one hand (unless 
I help him) to do any good withal : and yet you'd 
have him go into the fields with you. Come, there's 
neither of you shall go. Do not you know that 
duels are put down ? You'll be bound to the peace 
ever hereafter, if you strike but one stroke. 
Therefore, you had better let me decide your 
controversy for you. 

Sword. Why, you are a back-iriend to us both, 
Dagger. 

Dag. Nay, you know I'm equally allied to you 
both ; and, therefore, shall prove an impartial judge. 
How say you, will you be ruled by me ? 

Rap. Nay, let him choose : Rapier's at a good 
point, whether he will or no. 
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Dag. Why are you so long, Sword, before you 
speak ? 

Sword. Are duels put down ? Then I am 
forced to be friends. Speak then. 

Dag. Then, in brief, it shall be thus. Sword, 
you shall bear chief force i' th' camp, and be made 
general of the field, to bear sway every where. As 
for you, Rapier, since duels are put down, you shall 
live quietly and peaceable here i' th' Court, and go 
every day in velvet. You shall be friends with every 
one, and be on every one's side ; that if occasion 
serve, and Sword be absent, so that matters are 
driven to a push, Rapier shall be the only man to 
perform a combat : and I myself will back you both, 
as occasion shall serve. How say ye, are ye 
content ? 

Rap. We are. 

Dag. Then go before to my house, to the 
Dagger in Cheap : and there we'll conclude all. 
Rap. Along, Sword. 

\Exeunt Sword and Rapier. 
Bag. Our weapons drawn, and yet no hurt ye find : 
Did Dagger then defend unto your mind ? 
He that defended others not long since, 
At last he dares not stand in's own defence. 
But this he hopes, with you it will suffice, 
To crave a pardon for a scholar's prize. 
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7!? the Readers of the Old Book Collector's 
Miscellany. 

The punning species of wit with which this 
and the preceding Dramatic Dialogues abound, is 
likely to have procured them many academical 
admirers. The particular occasion which intro- 
duced them does not appear ; but as they are 
curious specimens of the taste of a former age in 
its scholastic entertainments, and by no means 
devoid of humour, we have reprinted them. 

Fencing was introduced into England from 
France, and soon became popular. Fencing-schools 
were opened in various parts of the town, and from 
what we can glean from our early dramatic writers, 
they were by no means Moral Schools, or Schools for 
Morals ; but as every gentleman was supposed to 
wear a sword, and some feeling inclined also to use 
one, " schools" became a necessity, and we. can, 
therefore, easily imagine that such a smartly written 
and right " Merrie Dialogue between Sword, Rapier, 
and Dagger," would be likely to draw. 

The " Merrie Dialogue between Band, Cuff, 
and Ruff," is of considerable value as an illustra- 
tion of the history of the costume of the period. 
The band, as an article of ornament for the neck, 
was the common wear of gentlemen, though now 
exclusively retained by the clergy and lawyers ; the 
cuff, as a fold at the end of a sleeve, or the part of 
the sleeve turned back from the hand, was made 
highly fantastical by means of ornamental " cut 
work ;" the ruff, as a female neck ornament, made 
of plaited lawn, or other material, is well-known, 
but it was formerly used by both sexes. The 
effeminacy and coxcombry of a man's ruff, is well 
ridiculed by many of our dramatic writers. 
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A MERRY DIALOGUE 



BAND, CUFF, AND RUFF. 



Actors: Band, Cuff, Ruff. 



Band. 




Enter Band and Cuff. 

uff, where art thou ? 
Cuff. Here at hand. 
Enter Buff. 



Buff. Where is this Cuff ? 

Cuff. Almost at your elbow. 

Buff. Oh, Band, art thou there ? I thought 
thou hadst been worn out of date by this time, or 
shrunk in the washing at least 

Band. What, do you think I am afraid of your 
greatness ? No, you shall know that there are men 
of fashion in place as well as yourself. 

Cuff. Good Band, do not fret so. 
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Band. A scurvy shig-shag gentleman, new 
come out of the North ; a puisne, a very freshman, 
come up hither to learn fashions ; and seek to expel 
me? 

Cuff. Nay, if you be so broad with him, Band ; 
we shall have ^fray presently. 

Ruff. Sir, I'll pull down your collar for you 
(He jostles B. and C. stays him.) 

Cuff. It was time for me to stay you : for I am 
sure you were a falling Band. 

Buff. Well, Band, for all you are so stiff, I'll 
make you limber enough before I leave you. 

Band. No, hog-yonker, its more than thou 
canst do. 

Cuff. O let me come to him. Well, Band, let 
me catch you in another place, and I'll make cut- 
work of you. 

Band. Cut-work of me ! No, there's ne'er a 
Spanish Ruff of you all can do it. 

Cuff. S'foot, if these two should go together by 
the ears, Cuff would be in a fine plight ; would he 
not ? 

Buff. Well, Band, thou hadst need look to 
thyself: for if I meet thee, I will lace thee 
roundly. 

Band. Lace me ? Thou wouldst be laced thy- 
self ; for this is the very truth, Ruff, thou art but a 
plain knave. 
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Cuff. If they talk of lacing, I were best look 
about myself. 

Buff. Darest thou meet me in the field ? 

Band. In the field ? Why thou art but an 
effeminate fellow, Ruff, for all thou art so well set. 
But at what weapon ? 

Ruff. Nay, I will give thee that advantage. 
Bring thou what weapons thou wilt. I scorn to 
make anything of thee, Band, but needle-work. 

Band. S'foot, thou shalt know, a gentleman and 
a soldier scorns thy proffer. 

Ruff. A soldier. 

Cuff. Did you not hear of the great Bands 
went over of late ? 

Ruff. Where didst thou serve ? in the Low 
Countries ? 

Cuff. It may be so : for he is a Holland 
Band. 

Band. Where served, it is no matter ; but I am 
sure I have been often pressed. 

Cuff. Truly, his laundress will witness thereof. 

Ruff. Press me no pressings : for I'll make you 
know that Ruff is steeled to the back. If I had my 
stick here, you should feel it. 

Band. Nay, bragger, it is not you great words 
can carry it away so. Give Band but a hem, and he 
will be for you at any time. Name, therefore, the 
place, the day, and the hour of our meeting. 
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Ruff. The place, the papermills : where I will 
tear thee into rags, before I have done with thee : 
the time, to-morrow about one. But do you hear ? 
We will fight single: you shall not be double, Band. 

Cuff. Now I perceive the Spaniard and the 
Hollander will to it roundly. 

Ruff. But do you hear ? Once more, do not 
say at our next meeting you forgot the time. 

Cuff. No : I dare warrant you, there is no 
man more careful of the time than Band is : for I 
am sure he hath always a dozen clocks 1 about him. 

Ruff. Farewell then. 

Band. Then farewell. 

Cuff. Nay, you shall not part so. You two 
will go into the fields to fight, and know not what 
fighting means. A couple of white-livered fellows ! 
the laundress will make you both look as white as a 
clout, if she list. If you lack beating, she'll beat you 
I'll warrant you. She'll so clap your sides together, 
that she'll beat you all to pieces, in once or twice 
handling. Why, I have known her leave her marks 
behind her a whole week together. She'll quickly 
beat you black and blue ; for I am sure she'll scarce 
wash white before she starch. 

Band. Well, remember the time and place, 
Ruff. 

1 Clock. — A kind of ornamental work worn of various parts of dress, 
now applied exclusively to that on each side of a stocking. — Clock-work. 
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Cuff. Remember yourself, and Mistress Stitch- 
well ; one that you have been both beholden to in 
your days. 

Band. Who ? Mistress Stitchwell. I know her 
not. 

Cuff. Nor thou neither. 

Ruff. No : — I swear by all the gum and blue 
starch in Christendom. 

Cuff. I thought so. Why its the sempster. 
One, that both you had been undone, had it not been 
for her. But what talk I of your undoing ? I say 
Mistress Stitchwell, the sempstress, was the very 
maker of you : yet you regard her thus little. But 
it is the common fashion of you all. When you 
come to be so great as you are, you forget from what 
house you came. 

Ruff. S'foot ! Ruff careth not z.pin for her. 
' Band. Nor Band a button. 

Cuff. Well, well Band and Ruff, you had best 
take heed of her, you know she set you both in the 
stocks once before ; and if she catch you again, it is 
a hundred to one, if she hang you not both up ; for 
she hath got strings already. 

Ruff. Well, meet me if thou darst. 

Band. The place, the paper-mills, the hour, to- 
morrow at one. 

Cuff. If you go, go. But look well about you, do 
you hear me ? As little a fellow as I am, I will come 
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and cuff you both out of the field. If I do not, say 
Cuff is no man of his hands. 

Buff. Alas ! poor shrimp, thou art nothing in 
my hands. 

Cuff. If you go, you shall never say Cuff came 
of a sleeveless errand. I'll bind your hands, I 
warrant you, for striking. 

Band. Say, and hold, Ruff, remember the 
paper-mills. 

Cuff. And if ye be so choleric, I'll even pin you 
both in, as soon as I come home. Can you not 
decide the quarrel between yourselves, without a 
field ? I thought, Ruff, you had been a little more 
mild, Ruff. You were a horrible puritan the other 
day, a very precise Ruff. 

Ruff. Hang him, base rascal! Would he not 
make any man mad, to see such a poor snake ? I 
durst not scarce peep out of doors, before Collar 
came to town, and now to swagger thus. 

Cuff. Come, you shall be friends, Band. 

Band. Friends with him ? such a base rascal 
as he is ! a thread-bare fellow as he is ! I scorn, but 
my man Collar should go better every day in the 
week than he, and be friends with him. 

Ruff. Thy man, Collar ? Thy master, thou 
would'st have said. I am sure he is thy upholder. 

Cuff. Nay, surely, he is his master ; at least his 
maker. For Bands make rags, rags make paper, 
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paper makes pasteboard, and pasteboard makes 
Collar : and is not this a stiff argument, that he is 
his maker, and therefore master ? 

Ruff. Well, be he what he will, if I catch his 
collar I'll cut him in jags. Let me but clasp him, 
and I'll make him for stirring. 

Cuff But ye shall not fight. Have ye not 
friends and neighbours enough to end this con- 
troversy, but you must go into the fields, and there 
cut the thread of your lives ? No, we'll have no 
such doing. Come, choose you an umpire, Band, 
for it shall be so. 

Band. Since you will force me to it ; if Ruff be 
content, I am willing. 

Cuff. Ruff, you shall be content. 

Ruff. If I shall, then I must : let me name him. 

Band. If I may choose, I'll have Master Hand- 
kerchief. 

Cuff. Nay, stay there : he is a mutable 
snivelling fellow, and a notable lawyer. He will 
wipe your nose of all, if you put the case to him. 
But what say you to Shirt ? 

Ruff. Hang him, a rope on him. He is a 
filthy shifting knave ; and one to whom Band a little 
before hath been much beholden. They were joined 
a long time together in friendship. 

Cuff. Why, then go to Master Cap the head- 
man of the town. 
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Band. No ; I deem that he is a very bad 
justice. You may have him wrought on any side for 
money. 

Ruff. I'll tell you what : then we will go to my 
Lord Corpus himself. 

Band. He is not in town. 

Ruff. He is : for to-day I saw Sock, his chief 
foot-maxi in town. 

Cuff. Here's ado with you and my Lord Corpus. 
Indeed, I would you were both hanged about his 
neck for me ; for then I think you would be both 
even. But I see, this strife will never be ended, till 
I be arbitrator myself. You know I am equally 
allied to you both : shall I be moderator between you ? 

Band and Ruff. Content. 

Cvff. Well then, Ruff shall be most accounted 
of amongst the clergy, for he is the graver fellow : 
although I know the puritans will not greatly care 
for him ; he hath such a deal of sitting, and they 
love standing better. As for you, Band, you shall 
be made most of amongst the young gallants : 
although sometimes they shall use Ruff for a fashion, 
but not otherwise. However, you need not regard 
the giddy-headed multitude. Let them do as they 
list ; sometimes respecting one, sometimes the other. 
But when you come to the counsellors and men of 
law, which know right from wrong, judging your 
worths to be equal, they shall prefer neither, but use 
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the kindness of both. How say you : are you both 
pleased ? 

Band and Ruff. We are. 
Cuff. Then go before me to the next .town, and 
I'll follow after with a band of your friendship 
drawn, which I hope these gentleman will seal with 
their hands. 

[Exeunt Band and Ruff. 
Cuff. Claw me, and I'll claw thee, — the proverb goes : 
Let it be true, in this that freshman shows. 
Cuff graceth hand, Cuffs debtors hand remain ; 
Let hands clap me, and I'll cuff them again. 
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To the Reader. 

Stowe refers to the severity of the winter of 
1613-14, in his annals, thus: — "The 17th of 
January began a great Frost, with extreame Snow 
which continued untill the 14th of February, and 
albeit the Violence of the Frost and Snow some 
dayes abated, yet it continued freezing and snowing 
much or little untill the 7th of March." 
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THE GREAT SNOW. 

A DIALOGUE. 

The Speakers : 
A Citizen. A North Countryman. 



North Countryman — 

>OD save you sir: here's a letter directs 

me to such a sign as that hanging over 

your door ; (and if I be not deceived) 

this is the shop : is not your name 

Master N B. ? 

Citizen. — N. B. is my name (Father :) 
What is your business : 

Nor. I have letters to you out of the North. 
Cit. From whom, I pray? 
Nor. From one Master G. M. of Y. 
Cit. I know him very well ; and if I may hear 
by you that he is in health, I shall think you a 
bringer of good and happy news. 
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Nor. Good and happy news do I bring you 
then ; (for thanks be to God) health and he have not 
parted this many a year. 

Git. Trust me, your tidings warms my heart, as 
cold as the weather is. 

Nor. A cup of mulled sack (I think) would do 
you more good. But to put a better heat into you, 
I have from your friend and mine, brought you two 
bags full of comfort, each of them weighing a 
hundred pounds of current English money. 

Git. Bir o'r Lady sir, the sack you spoke of, would 
not go down half so merrily, as this news : for 
money was never so welcome to Londoners 
(especially tradesmen) as it is now. 

Nor. Why : Is it as scanty here, as with us : 
I thought if the silver age had been any where, your 
city had challenged it. Methinks our northern 
climate, should only be without silver mines, because 
the sun (the sovereign breeder of rich metals) is not 
so prodigal of his beams to us. Why, I have been 
told, that all the angels of the kingdom fly up and 
down London : Nay, I have heard, that one of our 
ruffling gallants in these days, wears more riches on 
his back, in hat, garters, and shoe-strings, than 
would maintain a good pretty farm in . our country, 
and keep a plough-land for a whole year. 

Cit. We care not how brave our gallants go, so 
their names stand not in our books : for when a 
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citizen crosses a gentleman, he holds it one of the I6eKm "- 
chiefest Cheapside-blessings. 

Nor. I understand you sir : you care not what 
colours they wear, so you keep them not in black and 
white. 

Cit. You measure us rightly : for the keeping 
of some so (that carry their heads full high) makes 
many a good shopkeeper oftentimes to hide his 
head. So that albeit you that dwell far off, and 
know not what London means, think (as you say) 
that all the angels of the kingdom, fly up and down 
here. We, whose wares lie dead upon our hands 
for want of quick customers, see no such matter : 
but if any angels do fly, they have either their wings 
broken and fly not far ; or else are caught like 
partridges, a few in a covey. Albeit sir, I have all 
this while held talk with you, yet mine eye hath run 
over these letters, and acknowledge myself your 
debtor, in respect an age so reverend (as your head 
warrants you are) hath been the messenger. But I 
hope Sir, some greater especial business of your 
own besides, drew you to so troublesome a journey. 

Nor. Troth sir, no extraordinary business : 
the countryman's hands are now held as well in his 
pocket, as the shopkeepers. That drew me to 
London, which draws you citizens out of your 
houses ; or to speak more truly, drives you rather 
into your houses. 

I 
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Cit. How mean you sir, the weather : 
Nor. The very same. I have been an old 
briar, and stood many a northerly storm ; the winds 
have often blown bitterly in my face. Frosts have 

An old man. ■ * i 1 i • • 1 / \i 

nipped my blood, icicles (you see) hang at my 
beard, and a hill of snow covers my head. I am 
the son of winter, and so like the father, that as he 
does, I love to be seen in all places. I had as 
leave walk up to the knees in snow, as to tread 
upon Turkey carpets : and therefore my journey to 
see London once more ere I die, is as merry to me, 
fn whittl' in ' aU as ^ I were a woman and went a gossipping ; for 
the earth shows now, as if she lay in, (all in white.) 

Cit. Belike then you have heard she hath 
been delivered of some strange prodigious births, 
that you came thus far, to see her child-bed ? 

Nor. I have from my childhood spent my 
best days in travel, and have seen the wonders of 
other countries, but am most in love with this of 
mine own. 

Cit. Where, if any be born never so well 
proportioned, within a day or two it grows to be a 
monster. 

Nor. You say true, and jump with me in that : 
for I have but two ears ; yet these two ears bring 
me home a thousand tales in less than seven days : 
some I hearken to, some shake my head at, some I 
smile at, some I think true, some I know false. 
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But because this world is like our millers in the 
country, knavish and hard to be trusted ; though 
mine ears be mine own, and good, yet I had rather 
give credit to mine eyes, although they see but 
badly, yet I know they will not cozen me : these 
four score years they have not ; and that is the 
reason I have them my guides now in this journey, 
and shall be my witnesses (when I get home again, 
and sit, as I hope I shall, turning a crab 1 by the fire) 
of what wonders I have seen. 

Ctt. In good sadness father, I am proud that 
such a heap of years (lying on your back) you stoop 
no lower for them : I come short of you by almost 
forty at the least, and methinks I am both more 
unlusty, and (but for the head and beard) look as 
aged. 

Nor. Oh sir ! riots, riots, surfeits overnights, 

' ' o > Swrfeita hill 

and early potting it next morning, stick white hairs ZZa. than the 

upon young men's chins, when sparing diets holds 

colour : your crammed capons feed you fat here in 

London ; but our beef and bacon feeds us strong in 

the country ; long sleeps and past-midnights-watch- %% e 7^%T 

ings, dry up your bloods and wither your cheeks : 

we go to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lark, 

which makes' us healthful as the spring. You are 

still sending to the apothecaries, and still crying out, 

*A Crab. — Apple. 



burials. 
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Fetch Master Doctor to me : but our apothecary's 
shop, is our garden full of pot-herbs ; and our doctor 
is a clove of garlick : besides, you fall to wenching, 
and marry here in London, when a stranger may 
mike eaVif 118 ' think you are all girls in breeches, (your chins are 
so smooth,) and like cock sparrows, are treading so 
soon as you creep out of the shell, which makes your 
lives short as theirs is : but in our country, we hold 
it as dangerous to venture upon a wife, as into a set 
battle : it was 36 ere I was pressed to that service; 
and am now as lusty and sound at heart (I praise 
my God) as my yoke of bullocks, that are the ser- 
vants to my plough. 

Cit. Yet I wonder, that having no more sand 
in the glass of your life, how you durst set forth, and 
how you could come thus far ? 

Nor. How I durst set forth? If it were 88 
again, and all the Spanish fireworks at sea, 1 I would 
thrust this old battered breastplate into the thickest 
of them. We have trees in our town that bear fruit 
in winter ; I am one of those winter-plums : and 
though I taste a little sour, yet I have an oak in 
my belly, and shall not rot yet (I hope) for all this 
blustering weather. 

Cit. It were pity you should yet be felled 
down, you may stand (no doubt) and grow many a 
fair year. 

Spanish Fireworks.— The Spanish Armada, ' 
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Nor. Yes sir, my growing must now be down- 
ward, like an ear of corn when it is ripe. But I 
beseech you tell me, are all those news current, 
which we hear in the country : 

Cit. What are they pray ? 

Nor. Marry sir, that your goodly river di^L^SSaA 
Thames, (I call it yours, because you are a citizen ; 
and because it is the nurse that gives you milk and 
honey) is that (as 'tis reported) all frozen over again, 
that coaches run upon it ? 

Cit. No such matter. 

Nor. When I heard it I prayed to God to help 
the fishes ; it would be hard world with them, if 
their houses were taken over their heads. Nay sir, 
I heard it constantly affirmed, that all the youth of 
the city, did muster upon it in battle array, one 
half against the other : and by my troth, I would 
have ambled on bare ten-toes a brace of hundred 
miles, to have seen such a triumph. 

Cit. In sadness (I think) so would thousand 
besides yourself : but neither hath the river been 
this year (for all the vehement cold) so hard-hearted 
as to have such a glassy crusted floor ; neither have 
our youth been up in arms in so dangerous a field : 
yet true it is, that the Thames began to play a few 
cold Christmas gambols ; and that very children (in 
good array) great numbers, and with war-like SS«» turned 
furniture of drums, colours, pikes, and guns, (fit to 
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their handling) have sundry times met army against 
army, in most of the fields about the city ; to the 
great rejoicing of their parents, and numbers of 
beholders. 

Nor. In good sooth I am sorry, I was not 
one of those standers by : I have been brought up 
as a scholar myself; and when I was young, our 
wars were wrangling disputations ; but now it 
seems, that learning surfeits, having too many 
scholars ; and that we shall need soldiers, when such 
young cockerels address to a battle : It shows like 
the Epitome of war ; and it is a wonder for men to 
read it. Our painters in former ages have not 
drawn such pictures. But you cut me off from what 
I was about else to know. 

Cit. What is that, father ? 

Nor. A bird came flying from the North, and 
chattered, that snow fell in such abundance within 
and round about the city of London, that none 
without could enter ; nor any within, pass 
forth. 

Cit. Fables, fables : a man may by the shadow 
have some guess how great the substance is : your 
Own eye (upon your now being in London) can 
witness that your Northern song went to a wrong « * 
tune. 

Nor. And yet by your favour, I think you have 
not seen your city so whited this forty years. 



ioned of thz 
. snow in our 
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Cit. Indeed our Chronicles speak of one deep T^yZTigT™ 
snow only, memorable to our time ; and that was 
about 34 or 36 years ago. 

Nor. Nay, not so much, but of your white 
bears, bulls, lions, &c, we had the description as fully 
as if with snow-balls in our hands, your apprentices 
and we silly country clowns had been at their bait- 
ing. I remember when I travelled into Russia, I 
have there seen white bears and white foxes : but 
some credulous fools would needs swear us down, 
that your city was full of such monsters ; and that Mmttcn fash . 
they ran alive in the streets, and devoured people : . 
but I see your giants, and terrible herds of beasts, 
have done your city good service ; for instead of 
grass, they have had cold provender, and helped to 
rid away the greater part of your snow. 

Cit. They have indeed : and yet albeit an 
arm from heaven hath for several years, one after 
another, shaken whips over our land, sometimes ?™ rs wamir j'> 

1 l ' but no amend' 

scourging us with strange inundations of floods ; mm 
then with merciless fires, destroying whole towns ; 
then with intolerable and killing frosts, nipping the 
fruits of the earth : also for a long season, with 
scarcity of victuals, or in great plenty, sold exceed- 
ingly dear ; and now last of all, with deep and most 
dangerous snows. Yet (as all the former laches), 
the prints being worn out, are forgotten ; so of this, 
we make but a May-game, fashioning ridiculous 
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»e d iaugh M k.% d monsters of that, which God in vengeance pours on 

he did but jest. - 

our heads ; when in doing so, we mock our own 
selves, that are more monstrous and ugly in all the 
shapes of sin. 

Agooddlstilla. ^ y ou ^ ^ ^ q{ & heap of snQWj 

very profitable and wholesome instructions. But I 
suppose you have heard of some misfortunes, 
lately happening unto certain graziers : 

Cit. No indeed, sir. 
a tau o/grasiers Nor. Then take it for truth and on my credit, 
that a good company of them coming up together 
to London with great store both of sheep and 
bullocks, they lost, by reason of the snows and deep 
waves, so many of either (especially of sheep) that 
perished in great numbers, even on the way, and 
before their faces, that if they had been sold to their 
value, it had been a sufficient estate to have main- 
tained a very good man, and have kept him rich all 
his life time. 

at. I believe you : but I pray sir, what is 
your opinion of this strange winter : give me your 
judgment I beseech you, of these frosts and snows ; 
iewAiZnlc! a and what (in the school of your experience) you 
have read, or can remember, may be the effects, 
which they may produce, or which of consequence 
are likely now to follow. 

Nor. I shall do my best to satisfy you. When 
these great hills of snow, and these great mountains 
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of ice be digged down, and be made level with the Jg£l'Jg!l3l 
waters; when these hard rocks shall melt into"' 
rivers, and these white feathers of heaven stick upon 
the backs of floods ; and that sudden thaws shall 
show, that the anger of these winter storms are 
mollified ; then it is to be feared, that the swift, 
violent, and irresistable land-currents (or rather 
torrents) will bear down bridges, beat down build- 
ings, overflow our corn-fields, overrun the pastures, 
drown our cattle, and endanger the lives both of 
man and beast, travelling on their way ; and, unless 
God's hand of plenty be held open, a dearth, to 
strike the land in the following summer. 

Cit. You say right. This prognostication 
which your judgment thus looks into, did always 
fall out to be true. 

Nor. These extraordinary fevers (shaking a 
whole kingdom) have always other mortal diseases 
waiting upon them. 

Cit. We are best to fear it ; and by fearing, 
provide against them. 

Nor. I pray God (at whose command the sun 
sends forth his heat, and the winds bitter storms to 
deface the fruits of it), that in this last affliction sent 
down in flakes from the angry element, all other 
miseries may be hidden, swallowed, and confounded. 

Cit. I gladly, and from my heart, play the 
clerk, crying, Amen. 
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Nor. But I pray sir, you may have melted a 
great part of our North Country snow out of me, 
how hath your city here (with all their castles, and 
St. George a horseback to help it), borne off the 
storm : 

Cit. Marry, I will tell you how, sir : just as our 
London fencers oftentimes do in their challenges : 
she has taken it full upon the head. 

Nor. Methinks, and I see it with mine eyes, it 
cannot hurt you much ; for your streets are fuller of 
people than ever they were. 

Cit. True sir : but full streets, make shops 

empty : it's a sign that tradesmen and handicrafts 

have either little to do, or else can do little, by 

ne hurt the reason of the weather, when they throw by their 

city takes by this 

snow. tools, and fall to flinging of snow-balls. I assure 

you father, the tyranny of this season, kills all 
trading (unless in villany, which shrinks for no 
weather) so that all commerce lies dead. Besides, 
it lessens our markets for provision, so that all 
sort of food was never more dear : it eats up firing, 
and almost starves the poor, who are not able to buy 
coal or wood, the rates upon every frosty morning 
being lifted up and raised at the pleasure of every 
paltry chandler. Men of occupations, for the 
most part lie still ; as carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, and such like : not one of these, nor of 
many other, turns alchemist, for (unless they be shoe- 
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makers) none can extract or melt a penny of silver 
out of all these heaps of snow. 

Nor. You have now given me a large satisfac- 
tion. 

Cit. Nay, if you should walk but along one 
street only in London ; and that is Thames street, Tn a J^ e it r 7cJ n 
and to see their cellars and warehouses full of rich 
merchandise, drowned, and utterly spoiled, you 
would both wonder at the loss, which cannot be set 
down ; and lament it, albeit you know it to be none 
of your own. 

Nor. I do already (by your report, to which I 
give much credit) lament it in others, as if it were 
mine own. I love not these tragical passions, I 
suffer for them upon the reporting. But putting 
them by, I pray sir, seeing I have unladen myself 
to you here in your shop, send not you me home 
like a collier's horse, only with an empty sack on 
my back : let me have some good news to carry 
with me. 

Cit. The best, and most noble, that I have at 
this time, to bestow upon you, is to request you to smitk/M ng of 
step into Smithfield, where you shall see by the 
careful providence, care, and industry, of our hon- 
ourable senators (the fathers of our city) much 
money buried under that dirty field, by the hiring 
of hundreds of labourers to reduce it (as it is re- 
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ported), to the fairest and most famous market-place, 
that is in the whole kingdom. 
a mSte^?* 1 Nor. A market-place ! now trust me, it stands 

fit for so noble a purpose, and will be a memorable 
monument to after ages, of the royalty, diligence, 
wisdom and bravery of this. But where shall your 
Cheapside market be then kept, this must either 
hinder that, or that this : 

Cit. Cheapside shall by this means, have her 
streets freed from that trouble, by sending it hither, 
if (as it is reported) it prove a market place. It will 
add that beauty to that spacious place, which in 
former times hath by horses and panniers, and butter- 
wives, been taken from it : Nay, the very street 
itself, by this means, will show like a large new 
Exchange or Rialto; such a commerce of gentlemen 
and citizens will be seen there daily by walking 
upon it. 

Nor. I thank you for this news ; this goes with 
me into the North : And when I hear that the 
work is finished, I'll take off one ten years of mine, 
because I'll come up lustily to London once again, to 
see such an honour to your city. 

Cit. And when you do, you shall find (as re- 
port already gives it out) besides the market, two 
goodly receptacles for water fairly built, to add unto 
it the greater glory and beauty. 
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Nor. Your city is full of honourable deeds ; and 
ever may it be so. I have troubled you long ; 
your money will I bring to you to-morrow morning ; 
in the meantime, because (as dirty as your streets are) 
I must trot up and down, to dispatch^ many busi- 
nesses. I will for this time, take my leave of you ; 
and the rather, for that (you see) it hath now left 
snowing. 

Cit. Sir, you are most heartily welcome. 
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JOHN TAYLOR'S 



OBSERVATIONS AND TRAVEL 



FROM 



London to Hamburgh. 






50HN TAYLOR, or, as he was wont to style himself, John Taylor, 
the Water-Poet, alias the King's Majesties Water-Poet and 
Queen's Waterman, was born at Gloucester on the 24th of August, 
1580 ; but few particulars in connection with his parentage, educa- 
tion or inner life have reached us beyond those that are to be gleaned from 
his numerous and very miscellaneous works, extending from 1612 to 1653, 
which show him to have been — 

" A man so various that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome," 

as he was a sailor, a w aterman, a poet, a composer — on the shortest possible 
notice, and on the most reasonable terms — of nipping satires, epigrams, 
anagrams,, odes, elegies and sonnets ; a custom-house officer, an adventurer by 
sea and land, a licensed victualler, writer and publisher of short pieces in prose 
and verse for upwards of forty years, a peripatetic bookseller, a. tuft-hunter, a 
very great schemer, and a firm Royalist with a lame leg ! Such was the man 
John Taylor, as viewed through the medium of his printed works, of which 
" many (says Wood*) were of that faculty that made great sport in their timet 
and most of them esteemed worthy to be remitted into a large folio. Had he 
had learning bestowed on him according to his natural parts, which were 
excellent, he might have equalled, if not excelled, many who claim a. great 
share in the temple of the muses." 

John Taylor, the Water-Poet, died in the harness of a peripatetic book 
writer and publisher and a victualler, at his house, the Poet's Head, in Phoenix 
Alley, Long Acre, in the parish of St. Martin's-in-the-fields, Westminster, 
1653, and was buried in the parish churchyard December 5th. 

His widow, it appears from the rate books, continued in the house, 
under the name of " Widow Taylor," five years after his death. In 1658 
'Wid[ow] Taylor'' is scored out, and "Mons. Lero" written at the side 
The rate they paid was 2S. 6d. a year. 

* Wood't Athena Omonienseg, vol. iii. 
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To the Cosmographical, Geographical describer, 
Geometrical measurer; Historiographical Caligra- 
phical Relater and Writer; Enigmatical, Prag- 
matical, Dogmatical Observer, Engrosser, Sur- 
veyor and Eloquent British Grecian Latinist, 
or Latin Grecian Orator, the Odcombian 
Deambulator, Perambulator, Ambler, 
Trotter, or untired Traveller, 
Sir Tho. Coryat, Knight of Troy, and one of the 
dearest darlings to the blind Goddess Fortune. 

JOST worthy Sir, as Quintilian in his 
Apothegms to the naked, learned, 
Gimnosophists of ^Ethiopia, very wittily 
says, Potanto Machayo corbatio monomosco kayturemon 
Lescus, Ollipufftingere whingo : which is, knowledge 
is a main Antithesis to ignorance, and pains and 
travel is the high-way to experience. I being 
therefore well acquainted with the generous ur- 
banity innated or rooted in your humanity, (in these 
days of vanity,) I dedicate out (of my affability, 
debility, ability, imbecility, facility, or agility,) this 
poor pamphlet to your nobility, in all servility and 
humility : not doubting but the fluent secundity of 
your wisdoms profundity, in your heads rotundity, 
will conserve, reserve, preserve, and observe, what I 
and my industrious labours deserve. I do (out of 
mine own cognition) aver and abet, that he is sense- 
less that will assent, that the Fates did assign, with 
their whole assistance, that any should aspire to be 
an associate in any assembly, boldly to assimulate, 
assay, assault, or ascribe to any mortal but yourself, 
superlative majority or transcendency for travels, 
observations, and oratory. These things being 
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revolved and ruminated, in the sagacity or acuteness 
of my Pericranium, I imagined that no man under 
the Cope was more worthy than yourself to be a 
Patronizing Poplar to shelter my poor reed-like 
endeavours. Howsoever in the preterlapsed oc- 
currences there hath been an Antagonistical re- 
pugnancy betwixt us, yet I hope time and travel 
hath worn it thread-bare, or brought it to an 
irrecoverable consumption ; withal I know you are 
incapable of inexpungable malice, inveterate 
malignancy or emulation. I protest tongue-tied 
taciturnity should have imprisoned this work in the 
Lethargical Dungeon, or bottomless Abyss of ever- 
sleeping oblivion, but that I am confident of your 
Patronage and acceptance, which if it fall out (not 
according to any Promerits of mine) but out of mine 
own expectation of your matchless and unparalleled 
disposition, I shall hereafter sacrifice whole 
Hecatombs of invention both in Prose and Verse, at 
the shrine of your unfellowed and unfollowed virtues. 
So wishing more to see you than to hear from you, 
because Writers want work, and the Press is turned 
voluntary through the scarcity of employments, 
which I hope your presence will supply, I pray that 
Neptune, s£olus, Tellus, Bacchus, and all the watery, 
windy, earthly, and drinking Deities may be 
officious, auspicious, and delicious unto you, humbly 
imploring you to take in good part this my 
sophistical, paradoxical, submission, with a mental 
reservation of my love and service, to sympathize 
or be equivalent to your kind liking and cor- 
roborated affecting. 

He that hath a poor muse to trot in your service 
with all obsequious observance. 

John Taylor. 




Three Weeks, three Days, and three Hours Obser- 
vations, from London to Hamburgh in Germany. 

Amongst Jews and Gentiles, with Descriptions of 
Towns and Towers, Castles and Citadels, artifi- 
cial Gallowses, Natural Hangmen: 

And Dedicated for the present, to the absent Odcombian Knight Errant, 
Sir Thomas Coryat. 

Great Britains Error, and the worlds Mirror. 

PON Saturday the 17 of August, 1616 
(after I had taken leave of some friends 
that would hardly give me leave to leave 
them) I was associated with five or six 
courteous comrades to the haven of Billings- 
gate, where I was no sooner come, but I was 
shipped in the wherry for the port of Gravesend, and 
having two women and three men in my company 
thither, we past the way away by telling tales by 
turns. Where one of the women took upon her 
very logically to defend the honesty of brokers, and 
she maintained her paradoxical arguments so 
pithily, as if herself like a desperate pawn had lain 
seven years in lavender on sweeting in Long Lane, 
or amongst the dogged inhabitants of Houndsditch. 
And one of the men replied that he thanked God 
he never had any need of them, whereupon I began 
to suspect him to be a crafty knave, because the 
proverb says, A crafty knave needs no broker and 
indeed after I had inquired^ what countryman he 
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was, he told me he was a Welsh man, and a Justices 
clerk. I left him as I found him, hoping never to 
be troubled with his binding over, and withdrawing: 
and so landing at Gravesend, we all went to the 
Christopher where we took a Bacchanalian farewell 
one of another, where I remained till the Monday 
following, awaiting the coming down of the ship 
that I was to be transported in. About the hour of 
three in the afternoon, with good hope we weighed 
anchor, and with a courteous tide and gentle wind we 
sailed down the river of Thames, as far as the 
grand oyster haven of Queenborough, where though 
our ship was not sea-sick, yet she cast, (anchor I 
mean). 

On the morrow, being Tuesday, we weighed, 
and with the friendly breath of Zephyrus, alias a 
western wind, our sails being swollen, our ship 
called the Judith, who with her stern cut the liquid 
mounting mountains of Neptunes wavering territories, 
as nimbly as Hebrew Judith beheaded Holofernes, 
so that by the bountiful favour of Him that rules 
both winds and seas, the Thursday following we 
espied the coast of Friesland, and the next day we 
sailed by an island called the Holy Land, which may 
be called the Land of Lobsters, or the country of 
crabs, for the plenty of those kind of crawling 
creatures that are taken there. But we, taking time 
by the fore-top, let no advantage slip, but with a 
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merry gale, &id a friendly flood, on the Friday we 
sailed up the river of Elve, as far as Stoad, where 
we anchored till the morrow, being Saturday, and 
the feast of -SV, Barthalgmew the Apostle, we arrived 
at a bleak, alias a town an English mile from Ham^ 
btorgh, called Altonagh, which is so called by the 
Jfamforgfrers because it stands all-too-nigh them for 
their profit, being inhabited with divers tradesmen 
which do hinder their freedom. I was no> sooner 
landed there, but my company and myself went to a 
Dutch drinhing-schooi, and having upse-freez'd four 
pots of boon beer as yellow as gold, our host said we 
had four shilling to betail, of to pay, which made me 
suspect it to be a bawdy house by hjs large reckoning, 
till at last I understood that the shillings he meant 
were but stivers, or three-halfpence a piece. So this 
terrible shot being discharged (which in the total 
amounted to the sum of sixpence English) we de- 
parted towards liambwgh, where by the way I 
noted some 20 men, women, and children in divers 
places of Altonagh, all deformed, some with one eye, 
some with hare-lips, crooked-backed, splay-footed, 
half-nosed, or one blemish or other, I admiring at 
them, was told they were Jews, wherein I perceived 
the Judgment of the High Judge of all, that had per- 
mitted Nature to deform their forms, whose Grace- 
less minds were so much misshapen through want of 
Grace, 
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But I being entered the city of Hamburgh on 
the Saturday, I was presently conducted to the 
English house, where I found a kind host, an honest 
hostess, good company, store of meat, more of drinks, 
a true tapster, and sweet lodging. And being at 
dinner, because I was a stranger, I was promoted to 
the chiefest place at the table, where to observe an 
old custom, every man did his best endeavour to 
hance me for my welcome, which by interpretation 
is, to give a man a loaf too much out of the brewers 
basket, in which kind of potshot, our English are 
grown such stout proficients, that some of them 
dares bandy and contend with the Dutch their first 
teachers. But after they had hanced me as well as 
they could, and I pleased, they administered an 
oath to me, in manner and form as followeth ; 
Laying my hand on a full pot, 

I swear by these contents and all that is herein 
contained, that by the courteous favour of these 
gentlemen, I do find myself sufficiently hanced, and 
that henceforth I shall acknowledge it ; and that 
whensoever I shall offer to be hanced again, I shall 
arm my self with the craft of a fox, the manners of 
a hog, the wisdom of an ass, mixed with the 
civility of a bear. This was the form of the oath, 
which as near as I can shall be performed on my 
part ; and here is to be noted that the first word a 
nurse or a mother doth teach her children if they be 
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males, is drink, or beer : So that most of them are 
transformed to barrels, firkins, and kilderkins, always 
freight with Hamburgh beer. 

And though the city is not much more than half 
the bigness as London is within the walls, yet are 
there in it almost 800 brewhouses, and in one day 
there hath been shipped away from thence, 337. 
brewings of beer, besides 13. or 14. brewings have 
been racked or stayed in the town, as not sufficient 
to be bezzled in the country. 

The Saturday being thus past, and Sunday 
come, I went toward the English Church, where I 
observed many shops open, buying and selling, 
chopping and changing of all manner of wares, 
with the streets furnished with apples, pears, plums, 
nuts, grapes, or any thing else that an ordinary 
market can afford, as commonly as if the Sabbath 
were but a bare Ceremony without a Commandment. 
In which I note the Jews in their execrable 
superstition, to be more devout and observant, than 
these pedlars in their profession ; for on the 
Saturday (being the jews Sabbath) they neglect all 
human affairs, and betake themselves irreligiously to 
their misbelieving faithless religion. 

The sermon being ended at the English Church, 
I walked in the afternoon with a friend of mine, (an 
inhabitant of the town) to see and to be seen, where 
at one of the gates was placed a strong guard of 
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soldiers with muskets, pikes, halberts, and other 
warlike accoutrements, I asked the cause, and I was 
informed it was because of the building of new 
mounts and bulwarks which were partly erected 
without the old wall : And when I perceived these 
fortifications, I was amazed, for it is almost 
incredible for the number of men and horses that 
are daily set on work about it, besides the work 
itself is so great that it is past the credit of report, 
and as I suppose will prove most inexpugnable and 
invincible rampiers to strengthen the town on that 
side against the invasive attempts of the greatest 
Monarch that should assail them. 

But after much musing, walking further towards 
the fields, I espied four or five pretty parcels of 
modesty go very friendly up into a Council-house by 
the ways side, as we and thousands of people used to. 
pass ; they were handsome young girls of the age 
of 1 8 or 20 years apiece, and although they had a door 
to shut, yet they knowing their business to be neces- 
sary and natural, sat still in loving and neighbourly 
manner, so having traced a turn or two we returned 
into the town again, and entering a long garden 
within the walls, some of the townsmen were shoot- 
ing for wagers at a mark with their muskets, some 
bowling : some at slide-thrift, or shovel-board : some 
dancing before 'a blind fiddler, and his cow bellied, 
dropsy, dirty drab : some at one game, some at 
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another, most of them drinking, and all of them 
drunk, that though it was a Sabbath, which should 
wholly be dedicated to God, yet by the abuse of 
these bursten-gutted bibbers, they made it an after- 
noon consecrated, or more truly execrated to the 
service of Hell, and to the great amplification of the 
Devils kingdom. 

When Christians dare Gods Sabbath to abuse, 

They make themselves a scorn to Turks and Jews : 

You stealing Barabasses beastly race, 

Rob God of Glory, and yourselves of Grace.. 

Think on the supreme Judge who all things tries, 

When Jews against you shall in Judgment rise. 

Their feigned truth, with fervent Zeal they show, 

The truth unfeigned you know, yet will not know. 

Then at the Bar in New Jerusalem, 

It shall be harder much for you than them. 

But leaving to their drunken designs, I returned 
toward my lodging, where by the way I saw at the 
common jail of the town, a great number of people 
were clustered together, I asked the cause of their 
concourse, and I was certified that there was a 
prisoner to be broken upon the wheel the next day, 
and that these idle gazers did press to gape upon 
him for Want of better employments, I being as 
inquisitive after novelties, as a traveller of my small 
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experience might be, enquired earnestly the true 
cause of the next days execution : my friend told me 
that the prisoner was a poor carpenter dwelling in 
the town, who lately having stolen a goose, and 
plucking it within his doors, a little girl (his daughter 
in law) went out of his house, and left the door open, 
by which means, the owner of the goose passing by, 
espied the wretched thief very diligently picking 
what he before had been stealing, to whom the 
owner said : Neighbour, I now perceive which way 
my geese use to go, but I will have you in question 
for them, and so away he went : the caitiff being thus 
reproved grew desperate, and his child coming into 
his house ; ye young whore, quoth he, must ye leave 
my door open for folks to look in upon me ? and 
with that word, he took a hatchet and with a cursed 
stroke, he clove the child's head : for the which 
murder he was condemned and judged to be broken 
alive upon the wheel. Close by the jail I espied a 
house of free stone, round and flat roofed, and 
leaded, upon the which was erected the true picture 
of a most unmatchable Hangman : and now I am 
entered into a discourse of this brave abject, or 
subject, you must understand that this fellow, is a 
merry, a mad, and a subsidy Hangman, to whom our 
Tyburn tatterdemalion, or our Wapping wind-pipe 
stretcher, is but a raggamuffin, not worth the 
hanging : for this tear-throat termagant is a fellow 
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in folio, a commander of such great command, and 
of such greatness to command, that I never saw any 
that in that respect could countermand him : for his 
making is almost past description, no Saracen's head 
seems greater, and sure I think his brainpan if it 
were emptied, (as I think he hath not much brain in 
it,) would well contain half a bushel of malt, his 
shaggy hair and beard would stuff a cushion for 
Charons boat, his embossed nose and embroidered 
face, would furnish a Jeweller ; his eyes well dried, 
would make good tennis-balls, or shot for a small 
piece of ordnance, his yawning mouth would serve 
for a cony-burrow, and his two ragged rows of teeth, 
for a stone wall, or a pale ; then hath he a neck like 
one of Hercules his pillars, with a wind-pipe, (or 
rather a beer pipe) as big as the boar of a demi- 
culvering, or a wooden pump ; through which con- 
duit half a brewing of Hamburgh beer doth run 
down into his unmeasurable paunch, wherein is 
more midriff, guts and garbage than three tripe- 
wives could be able to utter before it stunk. His 
post-like legs were answerable to the rest of the 
great frame which they supported, and to conclude, 
Sir Bevis, Ascapart, Gogmagog, or our English Sir 
John Falstaff, were but shrimps to this bezzling 
bombard's longitude, latitude, altitude, and crassi- 
tude, for he passes, and surpasses the whole German 
multitude. 
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And as he is great in corpulency, so is he power- 
ful in potency, for figuratively he hath spiritual 
resemblance of Romish authority, and in some sort 
he is a kind of demi-Pope, for once a year in the 
dog-days he sends out his men with baits instead of 
Bulls, with full power from his greatness, to knock 
down all the curs without contradiction, whose 
masters or owners wilr not be at the charge to buy 
a pardon for them of his mightiness, which pardon 
is more durable than the Popes of wax or parch- 
ment, for his is made of a piece of the hide of an 
ox, a horse, or such lasting stuff, which with his 
stigmatical stamp or seal is hanged about every 
dog's neck who is freed from his fury by the pur- 
chase of his pardon. And sure I am persuaded 
that these dogs are more sure of their lives with the 
hangman's pardon, than the poor besotted blinded 
Papists are of their seduced souls from any pardon 
of the Popes. 

The privileges of this grand halter-master are 
many, as he hath the emptying of all the vaults or 
draughts in the city, which no doubt he gains some 
favour by. Besides all oxen, kine, horses, hogs, 
dogs, or any such beasts, if they die themselves, or 
if they be not like to live, the hangman must knock 
them on the heads, and have their skins : and what- 
soever inhabitant in his jurisdiction doth any of 
these things aforesaid himself, is abhorred and ac- 
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counted as a villain without redemption. So that 
with hangings, headings, breakings, pardoning and 
killing of dogs, flaying of beasts, emptying of 
vaults, and such privy commodities, his whole 
revenue sometimes amounts to 4. or 5. hundred 
pounds a year. And he is held in that regard and 
estimation, that any man will converse and drink 
with him, nay sometimes the Lords of the town will 
feast with him, and it is accounted no impeachment 
to their honours ; for he is held in the rank of a 
gentleman, (or a rank gentleman) and he scorns to 
be called in the cast weeds of executed offenders : 
No, he goes to the mercers, and hath his satin, his 
velvet, or what stuff he pleases, measured out by 
the yard or the ell, with his gold and silver lace, his 
silk stockings, laced spangled garters and roses, hat 
and feather, with four or five brave villains attending 
him in livery cloaks, who have stipendiary means 
from his ignominious bounty. 

Monday the 19. of August, about the hour of 
12. at noon, the people of the town in great multi- 
tudes flocked to the place of execution ; which is, 
half a mile English without the gates built more like 
a sconce than a gallows, for it is walled and ditched 
about with a drawbridge and the prisoner came on 
foot with a Divine with him, all the way exhorting 
him to repentance, and because death should not 
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terrify him, they had given him many rouses""' and 
carouses of wine and beer : for it is the custom there 
to make such poor wretches drunk, whereby they 
may be senseless either of God's mercy or their own 
misery ; but being prayed for by others, they them- 
selves may die resolutely, or (to be feared) desper- 
ately. 

But the prisoner being come to the place of 
death, he was by the officers delivered to the 
hangman, who entering his strangling fortification 
with two grand hangmen more and their men, which 
were come from the city of Lubeck, and another 
town (which I cannot name) to assist their Ham- 
burghian brother in this great and weighty work : 
the drawbridge was drawn up, and the prisoner 
mounted on a mount of earth, built high on purpose 
that the people without may see the execution a 
quarter of a mile round about : four of the hang- 
man's men takes each of them a small halter, and 
by the hands and the feet they hold the prisoners 
extended all abroad lying on his back : then the 
Arch-hangman, or the great Master of this mighty 
business took up a wheel, much about the bigness of 
one of the fore wheels of a coach : and first, having 
put off his doublet, his hat,- and being in his shirt, 

*Rouse. — A full glass, a bumper, 
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as if he meant to play at tennis, he took the wheel, 
and set it on the edge, and turned it with one hand 
like a top or a whirligig, then he took it by the 
spokes, and lifting it up with a mighty stroke he 
beat one of the poor wretch's legs in pieces, (the 
bones I mean) at which he roared grievously ; then 
after a little pause he breaks the other leg in the 
same manner, and consequently breaks his arms, 
and then he stroke four or five main blows on 
his breast, and burst all his bulk and chest in 
shivers, lastly he smote his neck, and missing, burst 
his chin and jaws to mammocks ; then he took the 
broken mangled corpse, and spread it on the wheel, 
and thrust a great post or pile into the nave or hole 
of the wheel, and then fixed the post into the earth 
some six foot deep, being in height above the 
ground, some ten or twelve foot, and there the 
carcass must lie till it be consumed by all-consuming 
time, or ravening fowls. 

This was the terrible manner of this horrid 
execution, and at this place are twenty posts with 
•those wheels or pieces of wheels, with heads of men 
nailed on the top of the posts, with a great spike 
driven through the skull. The several kinds of 
torments which they inflict upon offenders in those 
parts makes me to imagine our English hanging to 
be but a flea-biting. 

B 
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Moreover, if any man in those parts are to be 
beheaded, the fashion is, that the prisoner kneels 
down, and being blinded with a napkin, one takes 
hold of the hair of the crown of the head, holding 
the party upright, whilst the hangman with a back- 
ward blow with a sword will take the head from a 
mans shoulders so nimbly, and with such dexterity, 
that the owner of the head shall never want the miss 
of it. And if it be any mans fortune to be hanged 
for never so small a crime, though he be mounted 
whole, yet he shall come down in pieces, for he shall 
hang till every joint and limb drop one from 
another. 

They have strange torments and varieties of 
deaths, according to the various nature of offences 
that are committed : as for example, he that 
counterfeits any Princes coin, and is proved a coiner, 
his judgment is to be boiled to death in oil, not 
thrown into the vessel all at once, but with a pulley 
or a rope to be hanged under the arm pits, and let 
down into the oil by degrees : first the feet, and 
next the legs, and so to boil his flesh from his bones 
alive. For those that set houses on fire wilfully, 
they are smoked to death, as first there is a pile or 
post fixed in the ground, and within an English ell 
of it is a piece of wood nailed cross whereupon the 
offender is made fast fitting, then over the top of 
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the post is whelmed a great tub of dry fat, which 
doth cover or overwhelm the prisoner as low as the 
middle. Then underneath the executioner hath wet 
straw, hay, stubble, or such kind of stuff, which is 
fired, but by reason it is wet and dank, it doth not 
but smoulder and smoke, which smoke ascends up into 
the tub where the prisoners head is, and not being 
able to speak, he will heave up and down with his 
belly; and people may perceive him in these tor- 
ments to live three or four hours. 

Adultery there, if it be proved, is punished 
with death, as the loss of both the parties heads, if 
they be both married, or if not both yet the married 
party must die for it, and the other must endure 
some easier punishment, either by the purse or 
carcass ; which in the end proves little- better than 
half a hanging. 

But as after a tempest a calm is best welcome ; 
so I imagine it not amiss after all this tragical harsh 
discourse, to sweeten the readers palate with a few 
comical reports which were related unto me wherein 
I seem fabulous, it must be remembered that I 
claim the privilege of a traveller, who hath 
authority to report all that he hears and sees, and 
more too. I was informed of a fellow that was 
hanged somewhat near the highway, within a mile 
or two of Collein, and the fashion being to hang 
with a halter and a chain, that when the halter is 
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rotten with the weather, the carcass drops a button 
hole lower into the chain. Now it fortuned that 
this fellow was executed on a winter's afternoon 
towards night, and being hanged, the chain was 
shorter than the halter, by reasons whereof he was 
not strangled, but by the jamming of the chain 
which could not slip close to his neck, he hanged in 
great torments under the jaws, it happened that as 
soon as he was trust up, there fell a great storm of 
rain and wind, whereupon all the people ran away 
from the gallows to shelter themselves. But night 
being come, and the moon shining bright, it chanced 
that a country boor, or a waggoner and his son with 
him were driving their empty waggon by the place 
where the fellow was hanged, who being not 
choked, in the extremity of his pains did stir his 
legs and writhe and crumple his body, which the 
waggoners son perceived, and said ; Father look, 
the man upon the gallows doth move : quoth the 
old man he moves indeed, I pray thee let us make 
haste, and put the waggon under the gibbet, to see 
if we can unhang and save him. This being said 
was quickly done, and the wretch half dead was 
laid in straw in the boors waggon, and carried home, 
where with good attendance he was in four or five 
days recovered to his health, but that he had a crick 
in his neck, and the cramp in his jaws. The old 
man was glad that he had done so good a deed, (as 
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he thought) began to give the thief Fatherly counsel, 
and told him that it was Gods great mercy towards 
him to make me (quoth he) the instrument of thy 
deliverance, and therefore look that thou make good 
use of this his gracious favour towards thee, and 
labour to redeem the time thou hast misspent, get 
thee into some other Princes country, where thy 
former crimes may not bring thee into the danger of 
the law again, and there with honest industrious 
endeavours get thy living. 

The thief seemed willing to entertain these 
good admonitions, and thanked the boor and his 
son, telling them that the next morning he would be 
gone : and if ever his fortunes made him able, he 
promised to be so grateful unto them that they 
should have cause to say their great courtesies were 
well bestowed upon him ; but all his sugared sweet 
promises, were in the proof but gall and wormwood 
in the performance : or this graceless caitiff arose 
betimes in the morning, and drew on a pair of boots 
and spurs which were the mans sons of the house, and 
slipping out of the doors, went to the stable and stole 
one of his kind hosts best horses, and away rode he. 
The man and his son, when they were up and 
missed the thief and the horse, were amazed at the 
ingratitude of the wretch, and with all speed his son 
and he rode several ways in pursuit of him, and in 
brief one of them took him, and brought him back 
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to their house again, and when it was night they 
bound him, and laid him in their waggon (having 
deaf ears, and hardened hearts to all his entreaties) 
and away to the gallows where they found.» y him 
hanging, there they, with the halter being a little 
shortened, they left him. The next day the country 
people wondered to see him hanging there again, 
for they had seen him hanged, and missed him gone, 
and now to be thus strangely and privately come 
again in boots and spurs, whereas they remembered 
at his first hanging he had shoes and stockings, it 
made them muse what journey he had been riding, 
and what .a mad ghost he was to take the gallows 
for his inn, or (as I suppose) for his end. 

The rumour of this accident being bruited 
abroad, the people came far and near to see him, all 
in general wondering how these things should come 
to pass. At last, to clear all doubts proclamations 
were published with pardon, and a reward to any 
that could discover the truth, whereupon the old 
Boor and Son came in and related the whole circum- 
stance of the matter. 

At another place (the hangmans place being 
void) there were two of the blood, (for it is to be 
noted that the succession of that office doth lineally 
descend from the Father to the Son, or to the next of 
the blood) which were at strife for the possession of 
this high indignity. Now it. happened that two men 
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were to be beheaded at the same town, and at the 
same time, and (and to avoid suit in law for this 
great prerogative) it was concluded by the arbitrators, 
that each of these new hangmen should execute one 
of the* prisoners, and he that with greatest cunning 
amd sleight could take the head from the body, 
should have the place, to this they all agreed and 
the prisoners were brought ' forth, where one of the 
extecutioners did 'bind a red 'silk thread double about 
his. prisoners neck the threads being distant one 
from another only the breadth of one thread, and he 
pEOJisised to cut off the head with a backward blow 
with his > sword, between the threads. The other 
called his prisoner aside, and told him if he would 
be ruled by him, he should have his life saved, and 
besides (quoth he) I shall be sure to have the office. 
The prisoner was glad of the motion, and said he 
would do anything upon these conditions, then said 
the hangman, when thou art upon thy knees, and 
hast said thy prayers, and that I do lift up my axe, 
(for I will use an axe) to strike thee, I will cry Hem, 
at which wOrd do thou rise and run away, (thou 
knowest none will slay thee if thou canst once escape 
after thou art delivered into my custody, it is the 
fashion of our country) and let me alone to shift to 
answer the matter. This being said or whispered, 
the headsman with the sword did cut off the 
prisoners head just between the threads as he had 
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said, which made all the people wonder at the 
steadiness of his hand, and most of them judged 
that he was the man that was and would be most 
fittest to make a mad hangman of. 

But as one tale is good till another be told, and 
as there be three degrees of good, better, and best ; 
so this last hangman did much exceed' and eclipse 
the others cunning : For his prisoner being on his 
knees, and he lifting up his axe to give the fatal 
blow, Hem, (said he according to promise) where- 
upon the fellow arose and ran away, but when he 
had run some seven or eight paces, the hangman 
threw the axe after him, and struck his head 
smoothly from his shoulders, now for all this, who 
shall have the place is unknown, for they are yet in 
law for it ; and I doubt not but before the matter be 
ended, that the lawyers will make them exercise 
their own trades upon themselves to end the con- 
troversy. This tale doth savour somewhat Hyper- 
bolical but I wish the reader to believe no more of 
the matter than I saw, and there is an end. 

At another town there stood an old over-worn 
despised pair of gallows, but yet not so old but they 
will last many a fair year with good usage, but the 
townsmen a little distance from them built another 
pair, in a more stately geometrical port and fashion, 
whereupon they were demanded why they would be 
at the charge to erect a new gallows, having so 
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sufficient an old one : they answered, that those old 
gallows should serve to hang fugitives and strangers; 
but those new ones were built for them and their 
heirs for ever. Thus much for hangmen, thieves, 
and gallowses. 

Yet one thing more for thieves: In Hamburgh 
those that are not hanged for theft, are chained 2. 
or 3. together, and they must in that sort six or 
seven years draw a dung-cart, and cleanse the streets 
of the town, and every one of those thieves for as 
many years as he is condemned to that slavery, so 
many bells he hath hanged at an iron above one of 
his shoulders, and every year a bell is taken off, till 
all are gone, and then he is a free man again, and I 
did see ten or twelve of these carts, and some of the 
thieves had 7. bells, some 5. some 6. some one, but 
such a noise they make, as if all the Devils in Hell 
were dancing the morrice. 

Hamburgh is a free city, not being subject to 
the Emperor, or any other Prince, but only governed 
by twenty-four Burgomasters, whereof two are the 
chief, who are called Lords, and do hold that dignity 
from their first election during their lives. The 
buildings are all of one uniform fashion, very lofty 
and stately, it is wonderful populous, and the water 
with boats comes through most of the streets of the 
town. 
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Their churches are most gorgeously set forth, 
as the most of them covered with copper, with 
very lofty spires, and within sides they are adorned 
with crucifixes, images, and pictures, which they do 
charily keep for ornaments, but not for idle or idol 
adornation. In St. Jacobs and in Saint Katherines 
Churches there is in one of them a pupil of alabaster, 
and in the other a pair of such organs, which for 
worth and workmanship are unparalleled in 
Christendom, as most travellers do relate. 

The women are no fashion mongers, but they 
keep in their degrees one continual habit, as the 
richer sort do wear a huke, which is a robe of cloth 
or stuff plaited, and the upper part of it is gathered 
and sewed together in the form of an English potlid, 
with a tassel on the top, and so put upon the head, 
and the garment goes over her ruff and face if she 
please, and so down to the ground, so that a man 
may meet his own wife, and perhaps not know her 
from another woman. 

They have no porters to bear burdens, but they 
have big burly-boned knaves with their wives that 
do daily draw carts any whither up and down the 
town, with merchants goods or any other employ- 
ments : and it is reported that these cart-drawers 
are to see the rich men of the town provided of 
milch-nurses for their children which nurses they call 
by the name of Ams, so that if they do want a 
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nurse at any time, these' fellows' are cursed, because 
they have not gotten wenches enough with child to 
supply their wants. 

But if a man of any fashion do chance to go 
astray to a house of' iniquity, the whilst he is in the 
house at his drudgery, another of the whores will go 
to the sheriff, (which they call the Right- heir) and 
inform that such a man is in such a suspected house, 
then is his coming forth narrowly watched, and he is 
taken and brought before the Right-heir, and 
examined, where if he be a man of credit, he must, 
and will pay forty, fifty, or sixty Rex Dollers before 
he will have his reputation called in question. Of 
which money the quean that did inform shall have 
her reward. 

A lawyer hath but a bad trade there, for any 
cause or controversy is tried and determined in 
three days, quirks, quiddits, demurs, habeas, 
corpuses, sursararaes, procedendoes, or any such 
dilatory Law-tricks and abolished, and not worth a 
button. 

But above all, I must not forget the rare actions 
and humours of a quacksalver or mountebank, or to 
speak more familiarly, a shadow a skilful chirurgeon. 
This fellow ' being clad in an ancient doublet of 
decayed satin, with a spruce leather jerkin with 
glass buttons, the rest of his attire being corres- 
pondent, was mounted upon the scaffold, having 
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shelves set with viols, gallipots, glasses, boxes, and 
such like stuff, wherein as he said, were waters, oils, 
unguents, emplasters, electuaries, vomits, purges, and 
a world of never heard of drugs ; and being mounted 
(as I said) he and his man began to proclaim all 
their skill and more, having a great number of idle 
and ignorant gazers on, he began as followeth (as I 
was informed by my interpreter, for I understood 
not one word he spake.) 

I Jacomo Compostella, practitioner in physic, 
chirurgery, and the mathematics, being a man 
famous through Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
from the oriental exaltation of Titan, to his occi- 
dental declination, who for the testimony of my skill, 
and the rare cures that I have done, have these 
princes hands and seals ; at first the great Cham of 
Tartaria, in whose court, only with this water which 
is the Elixir of Henbane, diafracted in a diurnal of 
ingredients Hippocratontic, Avicenian, and Cataract, 
with this did I cure the great Duchess of 
Promulpho of the cramp in her tongue : and with 
this oil did I restore the Emperor Gregory 
Evanowich, of a convulsion in his pericranion. 
From thence I travelled to Slavonia, where I met 
with Mustapha Despot of Servia, who at that time 
was intolerably vexed with a Spasmus, so that it 
often drove him into a syncope with the violent 
obstructions of the conflagerating of his veins. 
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Only with this precious unguent being the quintes- 
sence of Mugwort, with Auripigmenty , terrographi- 
cated in a limbeck of crystalline translucency, I 
recovered him to his former health, and for my 
reward I had a Barbary horse with rich caparisons, 
a Turkish scimitar, a Persian robe, and 2000. 
Hungarian ducats. 

Besides, here are the hands and seals of 
Potohamock, Adelantado of Prozewgma, and of 
Gulch Flownderscurfe chief burgomaster of 
Belgrade, and of divers princes and estates, which to 
avoid tedious prolixity I omit. But good people if 
you or any other be troubled with apoplexies, 
palsies, cramps, lethargies, cataracks, quinsies, 
tisicks pleurisies, coughs, headaches, tertiaiL-quartan, 
and quotidian agues, burning fevers, jaundices, drop- 
sies, colics, illiaca passio's, the stone, the strangury, 
the pox, plague, botches, biles, blains. scabs, scurfs, 
mange, leprosies, cankers, megrims, mumps, fluxes, 
measles, murrains, gouts, consumptions, toothache, 
ruptures, hernia aquosa, hernia ventosa, hernia carnosa, 
or any other malady that dares afflict the body of man 
or woman, come and buy while you may have it for 
money, for I am sent for speedily to the Emperor of 
Trapezond, about affairs of great importance that 
highly concerns his royal person. 

Thus almost two hours did this fellow with 
embost words, and most laborious action, talk and 
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swear to the people, that understood no more what 
he said, than he himself understood himself. And 
I think his whole takings for simple compounds did 
amount in the total to 9. pence sterling. 

But leaving Hambitrgh, (having gathered these 
few observations aforesaid) out of it I went August 
28. andmy first jaunt of my travels was by water, 
to a town called Buckstahoo, it is a little walled town, 
and stands on the other side of the river, 3. miles as 
they call it from Hamburgh. The boat we passed 
in is called an Iuar, not so good as a Gravesend 
barge, yet I think it may be as great, and the three 
miles longer than from London, to Gravesend, for 
I am sure that we were going 9. hours before we 
could be landed. Our passage cost us 3. pence a 
piece, and one thing I remember well, that the lazy 
watermen will sit still all (or the most part of the 
way) whilst their passengers, (be they never so rich 
or poor, all is one to them, be they men or women) 
they must row by turns an hour or such a matter : 
and we landed in the night at a place called Crants, 
where all the passengers were to go to supper, but 
such diet we had, that the proverb was truly verified 
God sent meat, and the Devil sent Cooks : for as there 
was no respect of persons in the boat, so all fellows 
at the table, and all one price, the palatine and the 
plebeian : our first mess was great platters of black 
broth, in shape like new tar, and in taste Cousin 
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German to slut pottage ; our second were dishes of 
eels, chopped as small as herbs, and the broth they 
were in as salt as brine ; then had we a boiled goose, 
with choak pears and carrots buried in a deep dish ; 
and when we demanded what was tp pay, it was but 
three pence a man, I mused at the cheapness of it, 
but afterwards they came upon us with a fresh 
reckoning of fivepence a man for beer, for they 
never count their meat and drink together, but bring 
in several reckonings for them : but the morning 
being come, we hired a boors waggon, to carry us to 
a place called Citezen, three miles there,' or 12 
E nglish miles from Buckstahoo : a little bald dorp it 
is where we came about noon, and found such 
slender entertainment, that we had no cause to boast 
of our good cheer or our hostess cookery. We 
having refreshed ourselves, and hired a fresh 
waggon, away we went two miles further to a dorp 
called Rodonburgk, this village belongeth to the 
Bishop of Rodonburgk, who hath a fair house there, 
strongly walled and deeply ditched and moated 
about very defensible, with draw bridges, and good 
ordinance. This Bishop is a temporal Lord, notwith- 
standing his spiritual title ; and no doubt but the 
flesh prevails above the spirit with him ; so the 
Bishops of Breame, Lunninburgh, and divers other 
places in Germany, do very charitably take the fleece, 
(for they themselves never look to the flock) by 
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reason they use no ecclesiastic function, but only 
in name. 

Being lodged at Rodonburgh, in a stately inn, 
where the host, hostess, guests, cows, horses, swine 
lay all in one room ; yet I must confess their beds to 
be very good, and their linen sweet, but in those 
parts they use no coverlet, rug, or blanket, but a 
good featherbed undermost, with clean sheets, 
pillows, and pillowbears, and another featherbed 
uppermost, with a fair sheet above all, so that a 
mans lodging is like a womans lying-in, all white. 

August the 30. we went from Rodenburgh, and 
about noon we came to an old walled town, called 
Feirden, it hath two churches in it, and the hangmans 
statue very artificially carved in stone, and set on a 
high pillar with a rod rampart in his hand, at this 
town I met with six strangers, all travellers, where 
we went to dinner together, all at one table, and 
every man opened his knapsack or budget with 
victuals ; (for he that carries no meat with him, may 
fast by authority in most places of that country) but 
to note the kindness of these people one to another, 
some had bread and a box of salt butter, some had 
raw bacon, some had cheese, some had pickled 
herring, some dried beef, and amongst the rest I had 
brought three ribs of roast beef, and other provision 
from Hamburgh : to conclude, we drew all like 
fiddlers, and fed (for the most part) like swine, for 
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every man eat what was his own, and no man did 
proffer one bit of what he had to his neighbour, so 
he that had cheese must dine with cheese, for he that 
had meat would offer him none ; I did cut every one a 
part of my roast beef ; which my guide told me they 
would not take well, because it is not the fashion of 
the country : I tried, and found them very tractable 
to take anything that was good, so that I perceived 
their modesty to take one from another, proceeds 
from their want of manners to offer. But dinner 
being done, away we went over a bridge, in the 
midst whereof is a cage,* made in the likeness of a 
great lanthorn, it is hanged on a turning gibbet like 
a crane : so that it may be turned on the bridge and 
over the river, as they shall please that have occasion 
to use it. It is big enough to hold two men, and it 
is for this purpose if any one or more do rob gardens 
or orchards, or cornfields, (if they be taken) he or 
they are put into this same whirligig, or kickambob, 
and the gibbet being turned, the offender hangs in 
this cage from the river some 12. or 14. foot from 
the water, and then there is a small line made fast to 
the party some 5. or 6. fathom, and with a trick 
which they have, the bottom of the cage drops out, 
and the thief falls suddenly into the water. I had 
not gone far, but at the end of the bridge I saw an 
old chapel, which in old time they say was dedicated 
to St. Frodswick, which hath the day after Saint Luke 

*A Lynn in the original. [?] 
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the Evangelist : I entering in, perceived it was a 
charitable chapel, for the doors and windows were 
always open, by reason there were none to shut, and 
it was a common receptacle for beggars and rogues. 
There was the Image of our Lady with a veil 
over her, made as I think of a bakers bolter,* and 
Saint Peter holding a candle to her. I cut a piece 
of her veil, and taking Peter by the hand at my 
departure, the kind Image (I know not upon what 
acquaintance) being loose handed, let me have his 
hand with me, which being made of wood, by reason 
of ruinous antiquity, burst off in the handling : 
which two precious relics I brought home with me to 
defend me and all my friends from sparrow-blasting.[?] 
From this place we were glad to travel on foot 
i. Dutch mile to a dorp called Dufurn, where we 
hired a boors waggon to a town Neinburgh, but we 
could not reach thither by 2. English miles, so that 
we were glad to lodge in a barn that night : on the 
morrow early we arose and came to Neinburgh, 
which is a little walled town, belonging to that 
Bishopric from whence it is so named. There we 
staid 3. hours before we could get a waggon, at last 
we were mounted to a dorp called Leiz, 2. Dutch 
miles ; I would have bargained with the boor to 
have carried us to Dorn, which I bade my guide tell 
him it was but a mile further, a mile quoth the boor, 

*Bolter — A machine for separating bran from flour ; a sieve ; a net. 
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indeed we call it no more, but it was measured with 
a dog, and they threw in the tail and all to the 
bargain ; so to Leiz he carried us, and there we 
found a waggon of Dorn homeward bound, which 
made its ride 1 the cheaper ; but it was the longest mile 
that ever I rode or went; for surely it is as much as 
some ten of our miles in England. But having over- 
come it at last, from thence I took a fresh waggon to 
carry me two miles to a town called Buckaburgk, where 
I had arid have I hope a brother residing, to whom 
my journey was intended, and with whom my peram- 
bulation was at a period. This town of Buckaburgk 
is wholly and solely belonging to the Graff or Grave 
of Shomburgh, a Prince of great command and 
eminence, absolute in his authority and power, not 
countermanded by the Emperor, or any other 
further than courtesy requires ; and in a word, he is 
one of the best accomplished gentlemen in Europe 
for his person, port, and princely magnificence. He 
hath there to his inestimable charge, built the town, 
with many goodly houses, streets, lanes, a strong 
wall, and a deep ditch, all well furnished with 
munition and artillery, with a band of Soldiers which 
he keepeth in continual pay, allowing every man a 
doller a week, and double apparel every year. 
Besides, he hath built a stately church, being above 
120. steps to the roof, with a fair pair of organs, a 
curious carved pulpit, and all other ornaments 
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belonging to the same. His own palace may well 
be called an earthly paradise, which if I should run 
into the praise of the description of, I should bring 
my wits into an intricate labyrinth, that I should 
hardly find the way out, yet according to the 
imbecility of my memory I will only touch a little at 
the shadow of it, and let the substance stand where 
it doth. 

At the front or outward gate is a most stately 
arch, upon the top whereof is erected the image of 
Envy, (as great as a demi Colossus) between two 
dragons, all gilt with gold, before the gate is an iron 
grate to open and shut as it were of flowers or work 
of embroidery, at which gate stands always a Court 
of guard, and a sentinal, and at the lower part of 
the arch is the Princes title or in capital letters as 
followeth ; 

ERNESTUS DEI GRATIA 

COMES HOLST, Scomburgh, 

Sternburgh, &c. 

After I was entered within the outward gate, I 
was shewed his stables, where I saw very fair and 
goodly horses, both for war and other uses, amongst 
the rest there was one naturally spotted like a 
leopard or panther, and is called by the name of 
leopard, a stately courageous beast and so formed as 
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if nature had laid all her cunning aside, only to 
compose that horse, and indeed I must acknowledge 
he was made for the service of some great Prince, 
and not for any inferior person. 

Passing further, I came to another Court of 
guard, and over a draw-bridge, into the inner court, 
where on the right hand, I was conducted into the 
chapel, in which chapel, if it were possible that the 
hand of mortal men (with artificial workmanship) 
could visibly set forth the magnificent glory of the 
immortal Creator, then absolutely there it is, but 
being impossible so to do, (as near as I can) I will 
describe it ; the pavement is all of black and grey 
marble, curiously wrought with chequer-work, the 
seats and pews are carved wainscoat of wonderful 
cunning and workmanship ; the roof is adorned with 
the statues of Angels and Cherubims, many in 
number, all so richly gilded, as if gold were as 
plentiful as pewter, there could not be more liberality 
bestowed : besides there are a fair set of organs, 
with a brave sweet choir of choristers : so that when 
they sing, the lutes, viols, bandoraes, organs, 
recorders, sacbuts, and other musical instruments, all 
strike up together^ with such a glorious delicious 
harmony, as if the angelical music of the spheres 
were descended into that earthly tabernacle. The 
Prince himself is a Protestant, very zealous in his 
prayer, and diligent in his attention to the preacher, 
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who although I understood not, yet I perceived he 
was a good Divine, who gravely and sincerely with 
reverence and eloquent elocution, delivered the 
Bread of Life to the understanding auditors. 

In this town I staid with my brother from 
Saturday the last of August, till the m Thursday 
following which was the fifth of September. When 
I was conducted an English mile on my way by 
certain of my Country men my Lords musicians, 
where we" drank and parted, only my brother and 
my guide brought me that night to a strong walled 
town called Minden, which standeth on the river of 
Weazar, and belongeth to the Bishop of that See. 
On the morrow I walked to see the town, where I 
bought thirty-six cheeses for eightpence, and a yard 
and a half of pudding for fivepence, which I brought 
into England for rarities. So about noon we took 
a boat to pass down the river, which boat is much 
longer than any Western barge, but nothing near so 
broad, it was half laden with lime and chalk, and by 
reason the wind blew hard, we were almost choked 
with the flying and scattering of that dusty com- 
modity. Besides the water was so shallow, that we 
ran a-ground three or four times, and sometimes an 
hour, sometimes less before we could get afloat 
again : which made me and my guide go a-shore 
at a village called Peterhaghen, where we hired a 
waggon to Leize, where we stayed all night, (being 
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come into our old way again) where were a crew of 
strolling rogues and whores that took upon them the 
name of Egyptians, jugglers, and fortune-tellers, and 
indeed one of them held the good wife with a tale, 
the whilst another was picking her chest, and stole 
out ten dollers which is forty shillings, and she that 
talked with her, looked in her hand', and told her 
that if she did not take great heed she knew by her 
Art that some mischance was near her : which proved 
true, for her money was gone, the whilst her fortune 
was telling. 

But I appointed a waggon over night to be 
ready by three of the clock in the morning, when I 
arose and applied my travel so hard by changing 
fresh waggons, so that that day I came as far as 
Rodenburgh, which was nine Dutch miles, where I 
stayed that night : The next day being Sunday the 
eight of September, we took waggon towards Buck- 
stahoo, we had a merry boor, with an hundred tatters 
about him ; and now I think it fit a little to describe 
these boors, their natures, habits, and unmannerly 
manners. In our English tongue the name boar or 
boor do truly explain their swinish condition, for 
most of them are as full of humanity as a bacon-hog, 
or a boar, and their wives as cleanly and courteous 
as sows. For the most part of the men they are 
clad in thin buckrum, unlined, bare legged and 
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footed, neither band nor scarce shirt, no woollen in 
the world about them, and thus will they run through 
all weathers for money by the waggons side, and 
though no better apparelled, yet all of them have 
houses, land, or • manual means to live by. The 
substantial boors I did meet above 1 20. of them that 
Sunday, with every one a hatchet in his hand, I 
mused at it, and thought they had been going to fell 
wood that day, but my guide told me they were 
going to church, and that instead of cloaks they 
carried hatchets, and that it was the fashion of the 
country : whereupon it came into my mind, cloak, 
quasi cleave-oak, ergo the boors wear hatchets 
instead of cloaks. 

There are other fashion boors, who wear white 
linen breeches as close as Irish trousers, but so long 
that they are turned up at the shoe in a roll like a 
maids sleeves at the hand, but what these fellows 
want in the bigness of their hose, they have in 
doublets, for their sleeves are as big as breeches, 
and the bodies great enough to hold a kilderkin of 
beer, and a barrel of butter. 

The country is very full of woods, and especially 
oaks, which they very seldom cut down, because of 
the mast for their swine, which live there in great 
abundance. If any man be slain or murdered in 
the way, they use to set up a wooden cross in the 
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place, for a memorial of the bloody fact committed 
there, and there were many of those wooden crosses 
in the way as I travelled. 

They seldom have any robbery committed 
amongst them, but there is a murder' with it, for 
their unmannerly manner is to knock out a mans 
brains first, or else to lurk behind a tree, and shoot 
a man with a piece or a pistol, and so make sure 
work with the passenger, and then search his 
pockets. 

It is as dangerous to steal or kill a hare in 
some places there, as it is to rob a church or kill a 
man in England, and yet a two-penny matter will 
discharge the offender, for the best and the worst is 
but an halter ; and I was informed that an English 
merchant (not knowing the danger) as he was riding 
on the way, having a piece charged in his hand (as 
it is an ordinary weapon to travel with there) by 
chance he espied a hare, and shot at her and killed 
her ; but he was apprehended for it, and it was like 
to have cost him his life ; but before he got out of 
the trouble, he was fain to use his best friends and 
means, (and pleading ignorance for his innocency, at 
last with the loss of a great deal of liberty, and five 
hundred pound in money, he was discharged : The 
reason of this strict course is, because all the hares 
in the country do belong to one Lord or other, and 
being in abundance, they are killed by the owners 
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appointment, and carried to the markets by cart- 
loads, and sold for the use of the honourable owners: 
And no boor or tenant that dwells in those part, 
where those hares are plenty must keep a dog 
except he pay five shillings a year to the Lord, or 
else one of his fore-feet must be cut off, that he may 
not hunt hares; 

A man is in almost as high proportion to be a 
knave in England, as a Knight in Germany, for there 
a gentleman is called a youngcur, and a Knight is 
but a youngcurs man, so that you shall have a scurvy 
Squire command a Knight to hold his stirrup, pluck 
off his boots, or any other unknightly piece of 
service : and verily I think there are an 100 several 
Princes, Earls, Bishops, and other estates, that do 
every one keep a Mint, and in their own names' 
stamp money, gold, silver and brass, and amongst 
23. twopences which I had of their brass money, 
(which they call grushes) I had 13 several 
coins. 

Many more such worthy injunctions and 
honourable ordinances I observed, which are hardly 
worth pen and ink the describing, and therefore I ' 
omit them, and draw towards an end, for on the 
Wednesday morning I was at an anchor at Stodd, 
and on the Friday night following I was (by Gods 
gracious assistance) landed at London. So that in 
three weeks and three days I sailed from England 
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to Hamburgh and back again, staying in the country 

1 7. days, and travelled 200 miles by land there : 

gathering like a busy bee all these honeyed 

observations, some by sight, some by 

hearing, some by both, some by 

neither, and some by bare 

supposition. 
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PENNYLES 

PILGKIMAGE, 

OR 

The Money-leffe perambulation, 

of Iohn Taylor, Alias 
the Kings Majesties 
Water-Poet. 

HOW HE TRAVAILED ON FOOT 

from LondontoEdenboroughm Scotland, not carrying 
any Money to or fro, neither Begging, Borrow- 
ing, or Asking Meate, drinke or 
Lodging. 

With his Description of his Entertainment 

in all places of his Iourney, and a true Report 

of the vnmatchable Hunting in the Brea 

of Marre and Badenoch in 

Scotland. 

With other Obferuations, fome ferious and 

worthy of Memory, and fome merry 

and not hurtfull to be Remembred. 

Lastly that (which is Rare in a Trauailer) 
all is true. 

LONDON 
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To the Truly 
Noble and Right 
Honorable Lord GEORGE MAR- 
quis of Bupkingham, Viscount Villiers, Baron of 
Whaddon, Justice in Eyre of all his Majesty's 
Forests, Parks, and Chases beyond Trent, Master 
of the Horse to his Majesty, and one of the Gentle- 
men of his Highness Royal Bed-Chamber, Knight 
of the most Noble Order of the Garter, and 
one of his Majesty's most Honorable 
Privy Council of both the 
Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland. 

1IGHT Honorable, and worthy honoured 
Lord, as in my Travels, I was enter- 
tained, welcomed, and relieved by many 
Honourable Lords, Worshipful Knights, Esquires, 
Gentlemen, and others both in England and Scot- 
land. So now your Lordship's inclination hath 
incited, or invited my poor muse to shelter her- 
self under the shadow of your honorable 
patronage, not that there is any worth at all in my 
sterile invention, but in all humility I acknowledge 
that it is only your Lordship's acceptance, that 
is abje to make this nothing, something, and withal 
engage me ever. 

Your Honors, 

In all observance, 

JOHN TAYLOR, 





TO ALL MY LOVING ADVENTURERS, 

BY WHAT NAME OR TITLE SOEVER, 

MY GENERAL SALUTATION. 



\EADER, these Travels of mine into Scot- 
land, were not undertaken, neither in 
imitation, or emulation of any man, but 
only devised by myself on purpose to make trial of my 
friends both in this Kingdom of England, and that 
of Scotland, and because I would be an eye-witness of 
divers things which I had heard of that Country ; 
and whereas many shallow-brained Critics, do lay 
an aspersion on me, that I was set on by others, or 
that I did undergo this project, either in malice, or 
mockage of Master Benjamin Jonson,/z><ra> by the faith 
of a Christian, that their imaginations are all wide, 
for he is a gentleman, to whom I am so much obliged 
for many undeserved courtesies that I have received 
from him, and from others by his favour, that I 
durst never to be so impudent or ungrateful, as either 
to suffer any man's persuasions, or mine own instiga- 
tion, to incite me, to make so bad a requital, for so 
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much goodness formerly received ; so much for that, 
and now Reader, if you expect 

That I should write of cities' situations, 

Or that of countries I should make relations : 

Of brooks, crooks, nooks ; of rivers, bournes and 

rills, 
Of mountains, fountains, castles, towers and hills, 
Of shires, and piers, and memorable things, 
Of lives and deaths of great commanding kings, 
I touch not those, they not belong to me ; 
But if such things as these you long to see, 
Lay. down my book, and but vouchsafe to read 
The learned Camden, or laborious Speed. 

And so God speed you and me, whilst I rest 
Yours in all thankfulness : 

John Taylor. 






TAYLOR'S 
PENNILESS PILGRIMAGE. 

1ST Lordlings, list (if you have lust to 
list) 
I write not here a tale of had I wist : 
But you shall hear of travels, and relations, 
Descriptions of strange (yet English) 
fashions. 

And he that not believes what here is writ, 
Let him (as I have done) make proof of it. 
The year of grace, accounted (as I ween) 
One thousand twice three hundred and eighteen, 
And to relate all things in order duly, 
'Twas Tuesday last, the fourteenth day of July, 
Saint Revels day, the almanack will tell ye 
The sign in Virgo was, or near the belly : 
The moon full three days old, the wind full south ; 
At these times I began this trick of youth. 
I speak not of the tide, for understand, 
My legs I made my oars, and rowed by land, 
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Though in the morning I began to go 

Good fellows trooping, flocked me so, 

That make what haste I could, the sun was set, 

E're from the gates of London I could get. 

At last I took my latest leave thus late, 

At the Bell Inn, that's extra Aldersgate. 

There stood a horse that my provant 1 should carry, 

From that place to the end of my fegary, 2 

My horse no horse, or mare, but gelded nag, 

That with good understanding bore my bag : 

And of good carriage he himself did show, 

These things are excellent in a beast you know. 

There in my knapsack, (to pay hunger's fees) 

I had good bacon, biscuit, neat's-tongue,, cheese 

With roses, barberries, of each conserves, 

And mithridate, that vigorous health perserves : 

And I entreat you take these words for no-lies, 

I had good Aqua vitcz, Rosa so-lies : 

With sweet Ambrosia, (the gods' own drink) 

Most excellent gear for mortals, as I think, 

Besides, I had both vinegar and oil, 

That could a daring saucy stomach foil. 

This foresaid Tuesday night 'twixt eight and nine, 

Well rigged and ballasted, both with beer and wine, 

I stumbling forward, thus my jaunt begun, 

And went that night as far as Islington. 

There did I find (I dare affirm it bold) 

'Provant. — Provender ; provision. "Fegary. — A vagary. 
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A Maidenhead of twenty-five years old, 

But surely it was painted, like a whore, 

And for a sign, or wonder, hanged at door, 

Which shows a Maidenhead, that's kept so long, 

May he hanged up, and yet sustain no wrong. 

There did my loving friendly host begin 

To entertain me freely to his inn : 

And there my friends, and good associates, 

Each one to mirth himself accommodates. 

At Well-head both for welcome, and for cheer, 

Having a good New ton, of good stale beer : 

There did we Trundle* down health, after health, 

(Which oftentimes impairs both health and wealth.) 

Till everyone had filled his mortal trunk, 

And only No-body* was three parts drunk. 

The morrow next, Wednesday Saint Swithiris day, 

From ancient Islington I took my way. 

At Holywell I was enforced carouse, 

Ale high, and mighty, at the Blindman's House. 

But there's a help to make amends for all, 

That though the ale be great, the pots be small. 

At Highgate Hill to a strange house I went, 

And saw the people were to eating bent, 

In either borrowed, craved, asked, begged, or bought, 

But most laborious with my teeth I wrought. 

I did not this, 'cause meat or drink was scant, 

But I did practise thus before my want ; 

Like to a Tilter that would win the prize, 

Trundle.— i.e., John Trundle of the sign of No-body (see note page 6). 
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Before the day he'll often exercise. 

So I began to put in use, at first 

These principles 'gainst hunger, 'gainst thirst. 

Close to the Gate, 1 there dwelt a worthy man, 

That well could take his whiff, and quaff his can, 

Right Robin Good-fellow, but humours evil, 

Do call him Robin Pluto, or the devil. 

But finding him a devil, freely hearted, 

With friendly farewells I took leave and parted, 

And as alongst I did my journey take, 

I drank at Brooms well, for pure fashion's sake, 

Two miles I travelled then without a bait, 

The Saracen's Head at Whetstone entering straight, 

I found an host, that might lead an host of men, 

Exceeding fat, yet named Lean~, and Fen? 

And though we make small reckoning of him here, 

He's known to be a very great man there. 

There I took leave of all my company, 

Bade all farewell, yet spake to No-body. 

Good reader think not strange, what I compile, 

For No-body was with me all this while. 

And No-body did drink, and, wink, and scink, 

And on occasion freely spent his chink. 

If anyone desire to know the man, 

Walk, stumble, Trundle, but in Barbican. 

It is reasonable to conjecture that at this date the custom of " Swearing- 
in at Highgate was not in vogue — or, No-body would have taken the oath. 

"Named Lean and Fen. — Some jest is intended here on the Host's 
name. — Qy., Leanfen, or, the anagram of A. Fennel. 
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There's as good beer and ale as ever twang'd, 
And in that street kind No-body x is hanged. 
But leaving him unto his matchless fame, 
I to St. Albans in the evening came, 
Where Master Taylor, at the Saracen's Head, 
Unasked (unpaid for) me both lodged and fed. 

\N0-B0DY was the singular sign of John Trundle, a ballad- 
printer in Barbican in the seventeenth century [and who seems to have 
accompanied our author as far as Whetstone on his '.' Penniless Pil- 
grimage" — and, certainly up to this point a very " wet" one !] In one 
of Ben Jonson's plays Nobody is introduced, "attyred in a payre of 
Breeches, which were made to come up to his neck, with his armes out 
at his pockets and cap drowning his face." This comedy was "printed 
for John Trundle and are to be sold at his shop in Barbican at the sygne 
of No-Body. 1 ' A unique ballad, preserved in the Miller Collection at 
Britwell House, entitled "The Well-spoken No-body," is accompanied by 
a woodcut representing a ragged barefooted fool on pattens, with a torn 
money-bag under his arm, walking through a chaos of broken pots, pans, 
bellows, candlesticks, tongs, tools, windows, &c. Above him is a scroll in 
black-letter : — 

" Jioiiotig . is . mg . Jlame . tiiat . ISegtetJ) . ffiiwg . ISoiroes . 
2Slame." 

The ballad commences as follows : — 

•' Many speke of Robin Hoode that never shott in his bowe, 
So many have layed faultes to me, which I did never knowe ; 
But nowe, beholde, here I am, 
Whom all the worlde doeth diffame ; 
Long have they also scorned me, 
And locked my mouthe for speking free. 
As many a Godly man they have so served 
Which unto them God's truth hath shewed ; 
Of such they have burned and hanged some. 
That uuto their ydolatrye wold not come : 
The Ladye Truthe they have locked in cage, 
Saying of her Nobody e had knowledge. 
For as much nowe as they name Nobodye 
I thinke verilye they speke of me : 
Whereffore to answere I nowe beginne — 
The locke of my mouthe is opened with ginne, 
Wrought by no man, but by God's grace, 
Unto whom he prayse in every place," &c. 

Larwood and Hotten's History of Signboards. 
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The tapsters, hostlers, chamberlains, and all, 

Saved me a labour, that I need not call, 

The jugs were filled and filled, the cups went round, 

And in a word great kindness there I found, 

For which both to my cousin, and his men, 

I'll still be thankful in word, deed, and pen. 

Till Thursday morning there 1 made my stay, 

And then I went plain Dunstable highway. 

My very heart with drought methought did shrink, 

I went twelve miles, and no one bade me drink. 

Which made me call to mind, that instant time, 

That drunkenness was a most sinful crime. 

When Puddle-hill I footed down, and past 

A mile from thence, I found a hedge at last. 

There stroke we sail, our bacon, cheese, and bread, 

We drew like fiddlers, and like farmers fed. 

And whilst two hours we there did take our ease, 

My nag made shift to mump green pulse 1 and peas. 

Thus we our hungry stomachs did supply, 

And drank the water of a brook hard by. 

Away toward Hockley in the Hole, we make, 

When straight a horseman did me overtake, 

Who knew me, and would fain have given me coin, 

I said, my bonds did me from coin enjoin, 

I thanked and prayed him to put up his chink, 

And willingly I wished it drowned in drink. 

Away rode he, but like an honest man, 

I found at Hockley standing at the Swan, 

t Pulse. — All sorts of leguminous seeds. 
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A formal tapster, with a jug and glass, 

Who did arrest me : I most willing was 

To try the action, and straight put in bail, 

My fees were paid before, with sixpence ale, 

To quit this kindness, I most willing am, 

The man that paid for all, his name is Dam, 

At the Green Dragon, against Grays-Inn gate, 

He lives in good repute, and honest state. 

I forward went in this my roving race, 

To Stony Stratford I toward night did pace, 

My mind was fixed through the town to pass, 

To find some lodging in the hay or grass, 

But at the Queen's Arms, from the window there, 

A comfortable voice I chanced to hear, 

Call Taylor, Taylor, and be hanged come hither, 

I looked for small entreaty and went thither, 

There were some friends, which I was glad to see, 

Who knew my journey ; lodged, and boarded me. 

On Friday morn, as I would take my way, 

My friendly host entreated me to stay, 

Because it rained, he told me I should have 

Meat, drink, and horse-meat and not pay or crave. 

I thanked him, and for his love remain his debtor, 

But if I live, I will requite him better. 

(From Stony Stratford) the way hard with stones, 

Did founder me, and vex me to the bones. 

In blustering weather, both for wind and rain, 

Through Towcester I trotted with much pain, 
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Two miles from thence, we sat us down and dined, 

Well bulwarked by a hedge, from rain and wind. 

We having fed, away incontinent, 

With weary pace toward Daventry we went. 

Four miles short of it, one o'ertook me there, 

And told me he would leave a jug of beer, 

At Daventry at the Horse-shoe for my use. 

I thought it no good manners to refuse, 

But thanked him, for his kind unasked gift, 

Whilst I was lame as scarce a leg could lift, 

Came limping after to that stony town, 

Whose hard streets made me almost halt right 

down. 
There had my friend performed the words he said, 
And at the door a jug of liquor staid, 
The folks were all informed, before I came, 
How, and wherefore my journey I did frame, 
Which caused mine hostess from her door come 

out, 
(Having a great wart rampant on her snout.) 
The tapsters, hostlers, one another call, 
The chamberlains with admiration all, 
Were filled with wonder, more than wonderful, 
As if some monster sent from the Mogul, 
Some elephant from Africa, I had been, 
Or some strange beast from the Amazonian Queen. 
As buzzards, widgeons, woodcocks, and such fowl, 
Do gaze and wonder at the broad-faced owl, 
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So did these brainless asses, all amazed, 

With admirable Nonsense talked and gazed, 

They knew my state (although not told by me) 

That I could scarcely go, they all could see, 

They drank of my beer, that to me was given, 

But gave me not a drop to make all even, 

And that which in my mind was most amiss, 

My hostess she stood by and saw all this, 

Had she but said, come near the house my friend, 

For this day here shall be your journey's end. 

Then had she done the thing which [she] did not, 

And I in kinder words had paid the shot. 

I do entreat my friends, (as I have some) 

If they to Daventry do chance to come, 

That they will baulk that inn ; or if by chance, 

Or accident into that house they glance, 

Kind gentlemen, as they by you reap profit, 

My hostess care of me, pray tell her of it,* 

Yet do not neither ; lodge there when you will, 

You for your money shall be welcome still. 

From thence that night, although my bones were 

sore, 
I made a shift to hobble seven miles more : 
The way to Dunchurch, foul with dirt and mire, 
Able, I think, both man and horse to tire. 
On Dunsmoor Heath, a hedge doth there enclose 
Grounds, on the right hand, there I did repose. 

*See Dedication to The Scourge of Baseness, 
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Wit's whetstone, Want, there made us quickly learn, 

With knives to cut down rushes, and green fern, 

Of which we made a field-bed in the field, 

Which sleep, and rest, and much content did yield. 

There with my mother earth, I thought it fit 

To lodge, and yet no incest did commit : 

My bed was curtained with good wholesome airs, 

And being weary, I went up no stairs : 

The sky my canopy, bright Phoebe shined 

Sweet bawling Zephyrus breathed gentle wind, 

In heaven's star-chamber I did lodge that night, 

Ten thousand stars, me to my bed did light ; 

There barricadoed with a bank lay we 

Below the lofty branches of a tree, 

There my bed-fellows and companions were, 

My man, my horse, a bull, four cows, two steer : 

But yet for all this most confused rout, 

We had no bed-staves, yet we fell not out. 

Thus nature, like an ancient free upholster, 

Did furnish Us with bedstead, bed, and bolster ; 

And the kind skies, (for which high heaven be 

thanked,) 
Allowed us a large covering and a blanket ; 
Auroras face 'gan light our lodging dark, 
We arose and mounted, with the mounting lark, 
Through plashes, puddles, thick, thin, wet and dry, 
I travelled to the city Coventry. 
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There Master Doctor Holland^ caused me stay 

The day of Saturn and the Sabbath day. 

Most friendly welcome, he me did afford, 

I was so entertained at bed and board, 

Which as I dare not brag how much it was, 

I dare not be ingrate and let it pass, 

But with thanks many I remember it, 

(Instead of his good deeds) in words and writ, 

He used me like his son, more than a friend, 

And he on Monday his commends did send 

To Newhall, where a gentleman did dwell, 

Who by his name is hight Sacheverell. 

The Tuesday July's one and twentieth day, 

I to the city Lichfield took my way, 

At Sutton Coldfield with some friends I met, 

And much ado I had from thence to get, 

There I was almost put unto my trumps, 

My horse's shoes were worn as thin as pumps ; 

But noble Vulcan, a mad smuggy smith, 

All reparations me did furnish with. 

The shoes were well removed, my palfrey shod, 

And he referred the payment unto God. 



1 Master Doctor Holland. — The once well-known Philemon Holland, 
Physician, and " Translator-General of his Age," published translations of Livy, 
1600 ; Pliny's "Natural History," 1601 ; Camden's "Britannica," &c. He 
is said to have used in translation more paper and fewer pens than any other 
writer before or since, and who ' ' would not let Suetonius be Tranquillus, " 
Born at Chelmsford, 1551 ; died 1636. 
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I found a friend, when I to Lichfield came, 
A joiner, and John Piddock is his name. 
He made me welcome, for he knew my jaunt, 
And he did furnish me with good provant : 
He offered me some money, I refused it, 
And so I took my leave, with thanks excused it, 
That Wednesday, I a weary way did pass, 
Rain, wind, stones, dirt, and dabbling dewy grass, 
With here and there a pelting scattered village, 
Which yielded me no charity, or pillage : 
For all the day, nor yet the night that followed. 
One drop of drink I'm sure my gullet swallowed. 
At night I came to a stony town called Stone. 
Where I knew none, nor was I known of none : 
I therefore through the streets held on my pace, 
Some two miles farther to some resting place : 
At last I spied a meadow newly mowed, 
The hay was rotten, the ground half o'erflowed : 
We made a breach, and entered horse and man, 
There our pavilion, we to pitch began, 
Which we erected with green broom and hay, 
To expel the cold, and keep the rain away ; 
The sky all muffled in a cloud 'gan lower, 
And presently there fell a mighty shower, 
Which without intermission down did pour, 
From ten a night, until the morning's four. 
We all that time close in our couch did lie, 
Which being well compacted kept us dry. 
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The worst was, we did neither sup nor sleep, 
And so a temperate diet we did keep. 
The morning all enrobed in drifting fogs, 
We being as ready as we had been dogs : 
We need not stand upon long ready making, 
But gaping, stretching, and our ears well shaking : 
And for I found my host and hostess kind, 
I like a true man left my sheets behind. 
That Thursday morn, my weary course I framed, 
Unto a town that is Newcastle named. 
(Not that Newcastle standing upon Tyne) 
But this town situation doth confine 
Near Cheshire, in the famous county Stafford, 
And for their love, I owe them not a straw for't ; 
But now my versing muse craves some repose, 
And whilst she sleeps I'll spout a little prose. 
In this town of Newcastle, I overtook an 
hostler, and I asked him what the next town was 
called, that was in my way toward Lancaster, he 
holding the end of a riding rod in his mouth, as if 
it had been a flute, piped me this answer, and said, 
Talk-on-the-Hill ; I asked him again what he said 
Talk-on-the-Hill: I demanded the third time, and the 
third time he answered me as he did before, Talk-on- 
the-Hill. I began to grow choleric, and asked him 
why he could not talk, or tell me my way as well 
there as on the hill ; at last I was resolved, that the 

next town was four miles off me, and that the 

c 
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name of it was, Talk-on-^he-Hill : I had nqt travelled 
above two miles farther : but my last night's supper 
(which was as much as npthing) my mind being 
informed of it by my stomach. I made a virtue of 
necessity, an,d went to breakfast in the Sun : I have 
fared better at three Suns many times before now, in 
Alder sgate Street, Cripp legate, and new Fish Street ; 
but here is the odds, at those Suns they will come 
upon a man with a tavern bill as sharp cutting as a 
tailor's bill of items : a watchman's-bill, or a welsh- 
hook falls not half so heavy upon a man ; besides, 
most of the vintners have the law in their own 
hands, and have all their actions, cases, bills of 
debt, and such reckonings tried at their own bars ; 
from whence there is no appeal. But leaving these 
impertinences, in the material Sunshine, we eat a 
substantial dinner, and like miserable guests we did 
budget up the reversions. 

And now with sleep my muse hath eased her brain 
I'll turn my style from prose, to verse again. 
That which we could not have, we freely spared, 
And wanting drink, most soberly we fared. 
We had great store of fowl (but 'twas foul way) 
And kindly every step, entreats me stay, 
The clammy clay sometimes my heels would trip, 
One foot went forward, the other back would slip, 
This weary day, when I had almost past, 
I came unto Sir Urian Leigh's at last, 
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At Adlington, near Macclesfield he doth dwell, 

Beloved, respected, and reputed well. 

Through his great love, my stay with him was fixed, 

From Thursday night, till noon on Monday next, 

At his own table I did daily eat, 

Whereat may he supposed, did want no meat, 

He would have given me gold or silver either, 

But I, with many thanks, received neither. 

And thus much without flattery I dare swear, 

He is a knight beloved, far and near, 

First he's beloved of his God above* 

(Which love he loves- to keep, beyond all love) 

Next with a wife and children he is blest* 

Each having God's fear planted in their breast. 

With fair demaines, revenue of good lands, 

He's fairly blessed by the Almighty's; hands. 

And as he's happy in these outward fchiffligs, 

So, from his inward mind continual springs 

Fruits of devotion, deeds of piety,. 

Good hospitable works of charity,. 

Just in his actions^ constant in his wordy 

And one that won, Ms honour with the sword, 

He's no carranto, cap'ring, carpet knight* 

But he knows when, and howr to speak or fight, 

I cannot flatter him, say what I can, 

He's, every way a complete gentleman. 

I write not this, for what he did to me, 

But what mine ears, and eyes did hear and see, 
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Nor do I pen this to enlarge his fame. 

But to make others imitate the same, 

For like a trumpet were I pleased to blow, 

I would his worthy worth more amply show, 

But I already fear have been too bold, 

And crave his pardon, me excused to hold. 

Thanks to his sons and servants every one, 

Both males and females all, excepting none. 

To bear a letter he did me require, 

Near Manchester, unto a good Esquire : 

His kinsman Edmund Pres twitch, he ordained, 

That I was at Manchester entertained 

Two nights, and one day, ere we thence could pass, 

For men and horse, roast, boiled, and oats, and 

grass ; 
This gentleman not only gave harbour, 
But in the morning sent me to his barber, 
Who laved, and shaved me, still I spared my purse, 
Yet sure he left me many a hair the worse. 
But in conclusion, when his work was ended, 
His glass informed, my face was much amended. 
And for the kindness he to me did show, 
God grant his customers beards faster grow, 
That though the time of year be dear or cheap, 
From fruitful faces he may mow and reap. 
Then came a smith, with shoes, and tooth and nail, 
He searched my horse's hoofs, mending what did 

fail, 
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Yet this I note, my nag, through stones and dirt, 

Did shift shoes twice, ere I did shift one shirt : 

Can these kind things be in oblivion hid ? 

No, Master Prestwitch, this and much more did, 

His friendship did command and freely gave 

All before writ,, and more than I durst crave. 

But leaving him a little, I must tell, 

How men of Manchester did use me well, 

Their loves they on the tenter-hooks did rack, 

Roast, boiled, baked, too — too — much, white, claret, 

sack, 
Nothing they thought too heavy or too hot, 
Can followed can, and pot succeeded pot, 
That what they could do, all they thought too little, 
Striving in love the traveller to whittle. 
We went into the house of one yohn Pinners, 
A man that lives amongst a crew of sinners) 
And there eight several sorts of ale we had, 
All able to make one stark drunk or mad. 
But I with courage bravely flinched not, 
And gave the town leave to discharge the shot. 
We had at one time set upon the table, 
Good ale of hyssop, 'twas no ^Esop-fable : 
Then had we ale of sage, and ale of malt, 
And ale of wormwood, that could make one halt, 
With ale of rosemary, and betony, 
And two ales more, or else I needs must lie. 
But to conclude this drinking aley-tale, 
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We had a sort of ale, called scurvy ale. 

Thus all these men, at their own charge and cost, 

Did strive whose love should be expressed most, 

And farther to declare their boundless loves, 

They saw I wanted, and they gave me gloves, 

In deed, and very deed, their loves were such, 

That in their praise I cannot write too much ; 

They merit more than I have here compiled, 

I lodged at the Eagle and the Child, 

Whereas my hostess, (a good ancient woman) 

Did entertain me with respect, not common. 

She caused my linen, shirts, and bands be washed, 

And on my way she caused me be refreshed, 

She gave me twelve silk points, she gave me bacon, 

Which by me much refused, at last was taken, 

In troth she proved a mother unto me, 

For which, I evermore will thankful be. 

But when to mind these kindnesses I call, 

Kind Master Pres twitch author is of all, 

And yet Sir Urian Leigh's good commendation, 

Was the main ground of this my recreation. 

From both of them, there what I had, I had, 

Or else my entertainment had been bad. 

O all you worthy men of Manchester, 

(True bred bloods of the County Lancaster) 

When I forget what you to me have done, 

Then let me headlong to confusion run. 

To noble Master Prestwitch I must give 
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Thanks, upon thanks, as long as I do live, 

His love was such, I ne'er can pay the score, 

He far surpassed all that went before, 

A horse and man he sent, with boundless bounty, 

To bring me quite through Lancaster's large county, 

Which I well know is fifty miles at large, 

And he defrayed all the cost and charge. 

This unlocked pleasure, was to me such pleasure, 

That I can ne'er express my thanks with measure. 

So Mistress Saracoal, hostess kind, 

And Manchester with thanks I left behind. 

The Wednesday being July's twenty nine, 

My journey I to Preston did confine, 

All the day long it rained but one shower, 

Which from the morning to the evening did pour, 

And I, before to Preston I could get, 

Was soused, and pickled both with rain and sweat, 

But there I was supplied with fire and food, 

And anything I wanted sweet and good. 

There, at the Hind, kind Master Hind mine host, 

Kept a good table, baked and boiled, and roast, 

There Wednesday, Thursday, Friday I did stay, 

And hardly got from thence on Saturday. 

Unto my lodging often did repair, 

Kind Master Thomas Banister, the Mayor, 

Who is of worship, and of good respect, 

And in his charge discreet and circumspect. 
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For I protest to God I never saw, 

A town more wisely governed by the law. 

They told me when my Sovereign there was last, 

That one man's rashness seemed to give distaste. 

It grieved them all, but when at last they found, 

His Majesty was pleased, their joys were crowned. 

He knew, the fairest garden hath some weeds, 

He did accept their kind intents, for deeds : 

One man there was, that with his zeal too hot, 

And furious haste, himself much overshot. 

But what man is so foolish, that desires 

To get good fruit from thistles, thorns and briars ? 

Thus much I thought good to demonstrate here, 

Because I saw how much they grieved were ; 

That any way, the least part of offence, 

Should make them seem offensive to their Prince. 

Thus three nights was I staid and lodged in Preston, 

And saw nothing ridiculous to jest on, 

Much cost and charge the Mayor upon me spent, 

And on my way two miles, with me he went, 

There (by good chance) I did more friendship get, 

The under Sheriff of Lancashire we met, 

A gentleman that loved, and knew me well, 

And one whose bounteous mind doth bear the bell. 

There, as if I had been a noted thief, 

The Mayor delivered me unto the Sheriff. 

The Sheriff's authority did much prevail, 

He sent me unto one that kept the jail. 
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Thus I perambuling, poor John Taylor, 

Was given from Mayor to Sheriff, from Sheriff to Jailor. 

The Jailor kept an inn, good beds, good cheer, 

Where paying nothing, I found nothing dear, 

For the under-Sheriff kind Master Covill named, 

(A man for house-keeping renowed and famed) 

Did cause the town of Lancashire afford 

Me welcome, as if I had been a lord. 

And 'tis reported, that for daily bounty, 

His mate can scarce be found in all that county. 

The extremes of miser, or of prodigal, 

He shuns, and lives discreet and liberal, 

His wife's mind, and his own are one, so fixed, 

That Argus eyes could see no odds betwixt, 

And sure the difference, (if there difference be) 

Is who shall do most good, or he, or she. 

Poor folks report, that for relieving them, 

He and his wife, are each of them a gem ; 

At the inn, and at his house two nights I staid, 

And what was to be paid, I know he paid : 

If nothing of their kindness I had wrote, 

Ungrateful me the world might justly note : 

Had I declared all I did hear, and see, 

For a great flatterer then I deemed should be, 

Him and his wife, and modest daughter Bess, 

With earth, and heaven's felicity, God bless. 

Two days a man of his, at his command, 

Did guide me to the midst of Westmoreland, 
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And my conductor with a liberal fist, 

To keep me moist, scarce any alehouse missed. 

The fourth of August (weary, halt, and lame) 

We in the dark, to a town called Sedbergh came, 

There Master Borrowed, my kind honest host, 

Upon me did bestowed unasked cost. 

The next day I held on my journey still, 

Six miles unto a place called Carling hill, 

Where Master Edmund Branthwaite* doth reside, 

Who made me welcome, with my man and guide. 

Our entertainment, and our fare were such, 

It might have satisfied our betters much ; 

Yet all too little was, his kind heart thought, 

And five miles on my way himself me brought, 

At Orton he, I, and my man did dine, 

With Master Corney a good true Divine, 

And surely Master Brantkwaite 's well beloved, 

His firm integrity is much approved : 

His good effects, do make him still affected 

Of God and good men, (with regard) respected. 

He sent his man with me, o'er dale and down, 

*Edmund Branthwaite. — Robert Branthwaite, William Branthwaite 
Cant. , and ' ' Thy assured friend" R. B. , have each written Commendatory 
Verses to all the Works of John Taylor. London 1630. And Southey 
in his "Lives and Works of Uneducated Poets," has the following: — 
"One might have hoped in these parts for a happy meeting between 
John Taylor and Barnabee, of immortal memory ; indeed it is likely that the 
Water-Poet and the Anti-Water-Poet were acquainted, and that the latter 
may have introduced him to his connections hereabout, Branthwaite being the 
same name as Brathwait, and Barnabee's brother having married a daughter 
of this Sir John Dalston, " 
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Who lodged, and boarded me at Penrith town, 

And such good cheer, and bedding there I had, 

That nothing, (but my weary self) was bad ; 

There a fresh man, (I know not for whose sake) 

With me a journey would to Carlisle make : 

But from that city, about two miles wide, 

Good Sir John Dalston lodged me and my guide. 

Of all the gentlemen in England's bounds 

His house is nearest to the Scottish grounds, 

And fame proclaims him, far and near, aloud, 

He's free from being covetous, or proud ; 

His son, Sir George, most affable, and kind, 

His father's image, both in form and mind, 

On Saturday to Carlisle both did ride, 

Where (by their loves and leaves) I did abide, 

Where of good entertainment I found store, 

From one that was the mayor the year before, 

His name is Master Adam Robinson, 

I the last English friendship with him won. 

He (gratis) found a guide to bring me through, 

From Carlisle to the city Edinburgh : 

This was a help, that was a help alone, 

Of all my helps inferior unto none. 

Eight miles from Carlisle runs a little river, 

Which England's bounds, from Scotland's grounds 

doth sever. 
Without horse, bridge, or boat, I o'er did get 
On foot, I went, yet scarce my shoes did wet. 



My thanks 
to Sir John 
and Sir Gto. 
Dalston* with 
Sir Henry 
Curwin. 



Over Esk I 
waded. 
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I being come to this long-looked-for land, 
Did mark, remark, note, renote, viewed, and scanned; 
And I saw nothing that could change my will, 
But that I thought myself in England still. 
The kingdoms are so nearly joined and fixed, 
There scarcely went a pair of shears betwixt ; 
There I saw sky above, and earth below, 
And as in England, there the sun did show ; 
The hills with sheep replete, with corn the dale, 
namedklfghts And many a cottage yielded good Scottish ale ; 

had given mo- ° 

XU3mZK This county (Avondale) in former times, 
part at emrl Was the cursed climate of rebellious crimes : 

ale-house. 

For Cumberland and it, both kingdoms borders, 

Were ever ordered, by their own disorders, 

Some sharking, shifting, cutting throats, and thieving, 

Each taking pleasure in the other's grieving ; 

And many times he that had wealth to-night, 

Was by the morrow morning beggared quite : 

Too many years this pell-mell fury lasted, 

That all these borders were quite spoiled and wasted, 

Confusion, hurly-burly reigned and revelled, 

The churches with the lowly ground were levelled ; 

All memorable monuments defaced, 

All places of defence o'erthrown and razed. 

That whoso then did in the borders dwell, 

Lived little happier than those in hell. 

But since the all-disposing God of heaven, 

Hath these two kingdoms to one monarch given, 
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Blest peace, and plenty on them both have showered, 

Exile, and hanging hath the thieves devoured, 

That now each subject may securely sleep, 

His sheep and neat, the black the white doth keep, 

For now those crowns are both in one combined, 

Those former borders, that each one confine, 

Appears to me (as I do understand) 

To be almost the centre of the land, 

This was a blessed heaven expounded riddle, 

To thrust great kingdoms skirts into the middle. 

Long may the instrumental cause survive. 

From him and his, succession still derive 

True heirs unto his virtues, and his throne, 

That these two kingdoms ever may be one ; 

This county of all Scotland is most poor, 

By reason of the outrages before, 

Yet mighty store of corn I saw there grow, 

And as good grass as ever man did mow : 

And as that day I twenty miles did pass, 

I saw eleven hundred neat at grass, 

By which may be conjectured at the least, 

That there was sustenance for man and beast 

And in the kingdom I have truly scanned, 

There's many worser parts, are better manned, 

For in the time that thieving was in ure, 

The gentles fled to places more secure. 

And left the poorer sort, to abide the pain, 

Whilst they could ne'er find time to turn again. 
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The shire of gentlemen is scarce and dainty, 
Yet there's relief in great abundance plenty, 
Twixt it and England, little odds I see, 
They eat, and live, and strong and able be, 
So much in verse, and now I'll change my style, 
And seriously I'll write in prose awhile. 

To the purpose then : my first night's lodging 
in Scotland was at a place called Moffat, which they 
say, is thirty miles from Carlisle, but I suppose them 
to be longer than forty of such miles as are betwixi 
London and Saint Albans, (but indeed the Scots do 
allow almost as large measure of their miles, as they 
do of their drink, for an English gallon either of ale 
or wine, is but their quart, and one Scottish mile 
(now and then, may well stand for a mile and a half 
or two English) but howsoever short or long, I found 
that day's journey the weariest that ever I footed ; 
and at night, being come to the town, I found good 
ordinary country entertainment : my fare and my 
lodging was sweet and good, and might have served 
a far better man than myself, although myself have 
had many times better : but this is to be noted, that 
though it rained not all the day, yet it was my 
fortune to be well wet twice, for I waded over a 
great river called Esk in the morning, somewhat 
more than four miles distance from Carlisle in 
England, and at night within two miles of my 
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lodging, I was fain to wade over the riyer of Annan 
in Scotland, from which river the county of Annan- 
dale, hath its name. And whilst I waded on foot, 
my man, was mounted on horseback, like the George 
without the Dragon. But the next morning, I arose 
and left Moffat behind me, and thg.t day I travelled 
twenty-one miles to a sorry village called Blythe, but 
I was blithe myself to come to any place of harbour 
or succour, for since I was born, I never was so 
weary, or so near being dead with extreme travel : 
I was foundered and refoundered of all four, and for 
my better comfort, I came so late, that I must lodge 
without doors all night, or else in a poor house 
where the good wife lay in child-bed, her husband 
being from home, her own servant maid being her 
nurse. A creature naturally compacted, and 
artificially adorned with an incomparable homeliness : 
but as things were I must either take or leave, and 
necessity made me enter, where we got eggs and ale 
by measure and by tail. At last to bed I went, my 
man lying on the floor by me, where in the night 
there were pigeons did very bountifully mute in his 
face : the day being no sooner come, and having 
but fifteen miles to Edinburgh, mounted upon my 
ten toes, and began first to hobble, and after to 
amble, and so being warm, I fell to pace by degrees; 
all the way passing through a fertile country for 
corn and cattle : and about two of the clock in the 
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afternoon that Wednesday, being the thirteenth of 
August, and the day of Clare the Virgin (the sign 
being in Virgo) the moon four days old, the wind at 
west, I came to take rest, at the wished, long ex- 
pected, ancient famous city of Edinburgh, which I 
entered like Pierce Penniless, 1 altogether moneyless, 
but I thank God, not friendless ; for being there, 
for the time of my stay, I might borrow, (if any 
man would lend) spend if I could get, beg if I had 
the impudence, and steal, if I durst adventure the 
price of a hanging, but my purpose was to house my 
horse, and to suffer him and my apparel to lie in 
durance, or lavender instead of "litter, till such time 
as I could meet with some valiant friend, that would 
desperately disburse. 

Walking thus down the street, (my body being 
tired with travel, and my mind attired with moody, 
muddy, Moor-ditch melancholy) my contemplation 
did devotely pray, that I might meet one or other 
to prey upon, being willing to take any slender 
acquaintance of any map whatsoever, viewing, and 
circumviewing every man's face I met, as if I meant 
to draw his picture, but all my acquaintance was 
Non est inventus, (pardon me, reader, that Latin is 
none of my own, I swear by Priscians Pericranium, 
an oath which I have ignorantly broken many times.) 

1 Pierce Penniless, by Thomas Nash. London, 1592, 
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At last I resolved, that the next gentleman that I 
meet withal, should be acquaintance whether 
he would or no : and presently fixing mine eyes upon 
a gentleman-like object, I looked on him, as if I 
would survey something through him, and make him 
my perspective : and he much musing at my gazing, 
and I much gazing at his musing, at last he crossed 
the way and made toward me, and then I made 
down the street from him, leaving to encounter with 
any man, who came after me leading my horse, 
whom he thus accosted. My friend (quoth he) doth 
yonder gentleman, (meaning me) know me, that he 
looks so wistly on me ? Truly sir, said my man, I 
think not, but my master is a stranger come from 
London, and would gladly meet some acquaintance 
to direct him where he may have lodging and horse- 
meat. Presently the gentleman, (being of a gener- 
ous disposition) overtook me with unexpected and 
undeserved courtesy, brought me to a lodging, and 
caused my horse to be put into his own stable, whilst 
we discoursing over a pint of Spanish, I relate as 
much English to him, as made him lend me ten 
shillings, (his name was Master John Maxwell) 
which money I am sure was the first that I han- 
dled after I came from out the walls of London : 
but having rested two hours and refreshed myself, 
the gentleman and I walked to see the City and 
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the Castle, which as my poor unable and unworthy 
pen can, I will truly describe. 

The Castle on a lofty rock is so strongly 
grounded, bounded, and founded, that by force of 
man it can never be confounded ; the foundation 
and walls are unpenetrable, the rampiers impreg- 
nable, the bulwarks invincible, no way but one it 
is or can be possible to be made passable. In a 
■word, I have seen many straits and fortresses, in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Spain and England, but 
they must all give place to this unconquered Castle, 
both for strength and situation. 

Amongst the many memorable things which I 
was shewed there, I noted especially a great piece 
of ordnance of iron, it is not for battery, but it will 
serve to defend a breach, or to toss balls of wild-fire 
against any that should assail or assault the Castle ; 
it lies now dismounted. 1 And it is so great within, 
that it was told me that a child was once gotten 
there : but I, to make trial crept into it, lying on my 
back, and I am sure there was room enough and 
spare for a greater than myself. 

So leaving the Castle, as it is both defensive 
against my opposition, and magnific for lodging and 
receite, 2 I descended lower to the City, wherein I 
observed the fairest and goodliest street that ever 

I This " ordnance of iron" still exists there, and is historically known 
as " Mons Meg" and popularly as "Long Meg." 

"Receite, — A receptacle, 
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mine eyes beheld, for I did never see or hear of a 
street of that length, (which is half an English mile 
from the Castle to a fair port which they call the 
Nether-Bow) and from that port, the street which 
they call the Kenny-gate is one quarter of a mile 
more, down to the King's Palace, called Holy-rood- 
ffouse, the buildings on each side of the way being 
a}l of squared Stone, five, six, and seven stories high, 
and many bye-lanes and closes on each side of the 
way, wherein are gentlemen's houses, much fairer 
than the buildings in the High Street, for in the High 
Street )the merchants and tradesmen do dwell, but 
the gentlemen's mansions and goodliest houses, are 
obscurely founded in the aforesaid lanes : the walls 
are eight or ten foot thick, exceeding strong, not 
built for a day, a week, or a month, or a year ; but 
from antiquity to posterity, for many ages ; there I 
found entertainment beyond my expectation or merit, 
and there is fish, flesh, bread and fruit, in such 
variety, that I think I may offenceless call it super- 
fluity, or satiety. The worst was, that wine and ale 
was so scarce, and the people there such misers of 
it, that every night before I went to bed, if any 
man had asked me a civil question, all the wit in my 
head could not have made him a sober answer. 

I was at his Majesty's Palace, a stately and 
princely seat, wherein I saw a sumptuous chapel, 
most richly adorned with all appurtenances belong- 
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ing tq so sacred a place, or so royal an owner. 
In the inner court I saw 'the King's arms cunningly 
carved in stone, and fixed over a door aloft on the 
wall, the red lion being in the crest, over which 
was written this inscription in Latin, 

Nobis hcec invicta miserunt, 106 proavi. 
I enquired what the English of it was ? it was told 
me as followeth, which I thought worthy to be 
recorded. 

1 06, forefathers have left this to us unconquered. 
This is a worthy and memorable motto, and I think 
few kingdoms or none in the world can truly 
write the like, that notwithstanding so many inroads, 
incursions, attempts, assaults, civil wars, and foreign 
hostilities, bloody battles, and mighty foughten 
fields, that maugre the strength and policy of ene- 
mies, that royal crown and sceptre hath from one 
hundred and seven descents, kept still unconquered, 
and by the power of the King of Kings (through 
the grace of the Prince of Peace) is now left 
peacefully to our peaceful king, whom long in 
blessed peace, the God of peace defend and govern. 
But once more, a word or two of Edinburgh, 
although I have scarcely given it that due which 
belongs unto it, for their lofty and stately buildings, 
and for their fair and spacious street, yet my mind 
persuades me that they in former ages that first 
founded that city did not so well in that they built it 
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in so discommodious a place ; for the sea, and all 
navigable rivers being the chief means for the 
enriching of towns and cities, by the reason of 
traffic with foreign nations, with exportation, trans- 
portation, and receite of variety of merchandizing ; 
so this city had it been built but one mile lower on 
the seaside, I doubt not but it had long before this 
been comparable to many a one of our greatest 
towns and cities in Europe, both for spaciousness of 
bounds, port, state, and riches. It is said, that 
King James the fifth (of famous memory) did 
graciously offer to purchase for them, and to bestow 
upon them freely, certain low and pleasant grounds 
a mile from them on the seashore, with these con- 
ditions, that they should pull down their city, and 
build it in that more commodious place, but the 
citizens refused it ; and so now it is like (for me), to 
stand where it doth, for I doubt such another proffer 
of removal will not be presented to them, till two 
days after the fair. 

Now have with you for Leitk, whereto I no 
sooner came, but I was well entertained by Master 
Barnard Lindsay, one of the grooms of his 
Majesties bed-chamber, he knew my estate was not 
guilty, because I brought guilt with me (more than 
my sins, and they would not pass for current there) 
he therefore did replenish the vaustity * of my empty 

* Vaustity.— Emptiness. 
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purse, and discharged a piece at me with two 
bullets of gold, each being in value worth eleven 
shillings white money ; and I was creditably- 
informed, that within the compass of one year, 
there was shipped away from that only port of 
Leith, fourscore thousand boles of wheat, oats, and 
barley into Spain, France, and other foreign parts, 
and every bole contains the measure of four 
English bushels, so that from Leith only hath been 
transported three hundred and twenty thousand 
bushels of corn ; besides some hath been shipped 
away from Saint Andrews, from Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Dysart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, Burntisland, Dunbar, 
and other portable towns, which makes me to 
wonder that a kingdom so populous as it is, should 
nevertheless sell so much bread-corn beyond the 
seas, and yet to have more than sufficient for them- 
selves. 

So I having viewed the haven and town of 
Leith, took a passage boat to see the new wondrous 
Well,* to which many a one that is not well, comes 
far and near in hope to be made well : indeed I 
did hear that it had done much good, and that it 
hath a rare operation to expel or kill divers maladies; 
as to provoke appetite, to help much for the avoid- 
ing of the gravel in the bladder, to cure sore eyes, 
and old ulcers, with many other virtues which it 
hath, but I (through the mercy of God, having no 

*See Anderson's The Cold Spring of Kinghorn Craig, Edinb. 1618. 
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need of it, did make no great inquisition what it had 
done, but for novelty I drank of it, and I found 
the taste to be more pleasant than any other water, 
sweet almost as milk, yet as clear as crystal, and I 
did observe that though a man did drink a quart, 
a pottle, or as much as his belly could contain, 
yet it never offended or lay heavy upon the stomach, 
no more than if one had drank but a pint or a 
small quantity. 

I went two miles from it to a town called 
Burntisland, where I found many of my especial 
good friends, as Master Robert Hay, one of the 
Grooms of his Majesty's Bed-chamber, Master David 
Drummond, one of his Gentlemens-Pensioners, 
Master J antes Acmootye, one of the Grooms of the 
Privy Chamber, Captain Murray, Sir Henry Wither- 
ington Knight, Captain Tyrie, and divers others : 
and there Master Hay, Master Drummond, and the 
good old Captain Murray did very bountifully fur- 
nish me with gold for my expenses, but I being 
at dinner with those aforesaid gentlemen, as we 
were discoursing, there befel a strange accident, 
which I think worth the relating. 

I know not upon what occasion they began to 
talk of being at sea in former times, and I (amongst 
the rest) said, I was at the taking of Cadiz ; whereto 
an English gentleman replied, that he was the next 
good voyage after at the Islands : I answered him 
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that I was there also. He demanded in what ship 
I was ? I told him in the Rainbow of the Queens : 
why (quoth he) do you not know me ? I was in the 
same ship, and my name is Witherington. 

Sir, said I, I do remember the name well, but 
by reason that it is near two and twenty years since 
I saw you, I may well forget the knowledge of 
you. Well said he, if you were in that ship, I pray 
you tell me some remarkable token that happened 
in the voyage, whereupon I told him two or three 
tokens ; which he did know to be true. Nay then, 
said I, I will tell you another which (perhaps) you 
have not forgotton ; as our ship and the rest of the 
fleet did ride at anchor at the Isle of Flores 
(one of the Isles of the Azores) there were some 
fourteen men and boys of our ship, that for novelty 
would go ashore, and see what fruit the island did 
bear, and what entertainment it would yield 
us ; so being landed, we went up and down 
and could find nothing but stones, heath and moss, 
and we expected oranges, lemons, figs, musk- 
mellions.and potatoes ; in the mean space the wind 
did blow so stiff, and the sea was so extreme rough, 
that our ship-boat could not come to the land to 
fetch us, for fear she should be beaten in pieces 
against the rocks ; this continued five days, so that 
we were almost famished for want of food : but at 
last (I squandering up and down) by the providence 
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of God I happened into a cave or poor habitation, 
where I found fifteen loaves of bread, each of the 
quantity of a penny loaf in England, I having a 
valiant stomach of the age of almost of a hundred 
and twenty hours breeding, fell to, and ate two 
loaves and never said grace : and as I was about to 
make a horse-loaf of the third loaf, I did put twelve 
of them into my breeches, and my sleeves, and 
so went mumbling out of the cave, leaning my back 
against a tree, when upon the sudden a gentleman 
came to me, and said, " Friend, what are you 
eating ? Bread, (quoth I,) For God's sake, said he, 
give me some. With that, I put my hand into 
my breech, (being my best pantry) and I gave him 
a loaf, which he received with many thanks, and 
said, that if ever he could requit it, he would. 

I had no sooner told this tale, but Sir Henry 
Witherington did acknowledge himself to be the 
man that I had given the loaf unto two and twenty 
years before, where I found the proverb true, that 
men have more privilege than mountains in 
meeting. 

In what great measure he did requite so small 
a courtesy, I will relate in this following discourse in 
my return through Northumberland : so leaving 
my man at the town of Burntisland, I told him, I 
would but go to Stirling, and see the Castle there, 
and withal to see my honourable friends the Earl of 
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Mar, and Sir William Murray Knight, Lord of 
Abercaimey, and that I would return within two days 
at the most : but it fell out quite contrary ; for it 
was and five and thirty days before I could get back 
again out of these noble men's company. The 
whole progress of my travel with them, and the 
cause of my stay I cannot with gratefulness omit ; 
and thus it was. 

A worthy gentleman named Master John Fenton, 
did bring me on my way six miles to Dunfermline, 
where I was well entertained, and lodged at Master 
John Gibb his house, one of the Grooms of his 
Majesty's Bed-chamber, and I think the oldest 
servant the King hath : withal, I was well enter- 
tained there by Master Crighton at his own house, 
who went with me, and .shewed me the Queens 
Palace ; (a delicate and Princely Mansion) withal I 
saw the ruins of an ancient and stately built Abbey, 
with fair gardens, orchards, meadows belonging to 
the Palace : all which with fair and goodly revenues 
by the suppression of the Abbey, were annexed to 
the crown. There also I saw a very fair church, 
which though it be now very large and spacious, 
yet it hath in former times been much larger. But 
I taking my leave of Dunfermline, would needs go 
and see the truly noble Knight Sir George Bruce, 
at a town called the Culross : there he made me 
right welcome, both with variety of fare, and after 
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all, he commanded three of his men to direct me 
to see his most admirable coal mines ; which (if man 
can or could work wonders) is a wonder ; for myself 
neither in any travels that I have been in, nor any 
history that I have read, or any discourse that I 
have heard, did never see, read, or hear of any work 
of man that might parallel or be equivalent with this 
unfellowed and unmatchable work : and though all 
I can say of it, cannot describe it according to the 
worthiness of his vigilant industry, that was both 
the occasion, inventor, and maintainer of it : yet 
rather than the memory of so rare an enter- 
prise, and so accomplished a profit to the common- 
wealth shall be raked and smothered in the dust of 
oblivion, I will give a little touch at the description 
ot it, although I amongst writers, am like he that 
worse may hold the candle. 

The mine hath two ways into it, the one by sea 
and the other by land ; but a man may go into it 
by land, and return the same way if he please, 
and so he may enter into it by sea, and by sea he 
may come forth of it : but I for varietys sake went 
in by sea, and out by land. Now men may object, 
how can a man go into a mine, the entrance of it 
being into the sea, but that the sea will follow him, 
and so drown the mine? To which objection thus I 
answer, that at low water mark, the sea being ebbed 
away, and a great part of the sand bare ; upon this 
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same sand (being mixed with rocks and crags) did 
the master of this great work build a round circular 
frame of stone, very thick, strong, and joined 
together with glutinous or bituminous matter, so high 
withal that the sea at the highest flood, or the 
greatest rage of storm or tempest, can neither dis- 
solve the stones so well compacted in the building 
or yet overflow the height of it. Within this round 
frame, (at all adventures) he did set workmen to dig 
with mattocks, pickaxes, and other instruments fit 
for such purposes. They did dig forty feet down 
right into and through a rock. At last they found 
that which they expected, which was sea coal, they 
following the vein of the mine, did dig forward still : 
so that in the space of eight and twenty, or nine 
and twenty years, they have digged more than an 
English mile under the sea, so that when men are at 
work below, an hundred of the greatest ships in 
Britain man sail over their heads. Besides, the 
mine is most artificially cut like an arch or a vault, 
all that great length, with many nooks and bye- 
ways : and it is so made, that a man may walk 
upright in the most places, both in and out. Many 
poor people are there set on work, which other- 
wise through the want of employment would perish. 
But when I had seen the mine, and was come forth 
of it again ; after my thanks given to Sir George 
Bruce, I told him, that if the plotters of the 
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Powder Treason in England had seen this mine, 

that they (perhaps) would have attempted to have left 

the Parliament House, and have undermined the 

Thames, and so to have blown up the barges and 

wherries, wherein the King, and all the estates of 

our kingdom were. Moreover, I said, that I could 

afford to turn tapster at London, so that I had but 

one quarter of a mile of his mine to make me 

a cellar, to keep beer and bottled ale 

in. . But leaving these jests in 

prose, I will relate a few 

verses that I made 

merrily of this 

mine. 

THAT have wasted, months, weeks, days, 
and hours 
In viewing kingdoms, countries, towns, 
and towers, 
Without all measure, measuring many paces, 
And with my pen describing many places, 
With few additions of mine own devising,- 
(Because I have a smack of Cory adzing 1 ) 

t Coryatizing. — Thomas Coryate, an English traveller, who called him- 
self the "Odcombian leg-stretcher." He was the son of the rector of 
Odcombe, and in 1611 published an account of his travels on the Continent 
with the singular title of " Coryates Crudities. Hastily gobled up in five 
Moneths travells in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly called the Grisons 
country, Helvetia, alias Switzerland, some parts of high Germany, and the 
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Our Mandeville, Primaleon, Don Quixote, 

Great Amadis, or Huon, travelled not 

As I have done, or been where I have been, 

Or heard and seen, what I have heard and seen ; 

Nor Britain's Odcombe {Zany brave Ulysses) 

In all his ambling, saw the like as this is. 

I was in (would I could describe it well) 

A dark, light, pleasant, profitable hell, 

And as by water I was wafted in, 

I thought that I in Charon's boat had been, 

But being at the entrance landed thus, 

Three men there (instead of Cerberus) 

Convey'd me in, in each one hand a light 

To guide us in that vault of endless night, 

There young and old with glim'ring candles burning 

Dig, delve, and labour, turning and returning, 

Some in a hole with baskets and with bags, 

Resembling furies, or infernal hags : 

There one like Tantalus feeding, and there one, 

Like Sisyphus he rolls the restless stone. 

Yet all I saw was pleasure mixed with profit, 

Which proved it to be no tormenting Tophet 2 :* 

Netherlands ; Newly digested in the hungary aire of Odcombe in the county 
of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment of the travelling members 
of this Kingdome, &c. London, printed by W. S., Anno Domini 1611." 
Taylor had an especial grudge against Coryat, for having had influence enough 
to procure his "Laugh and be Fat" — directed against the traveller — to be 
burned ; and that he never failed to " feed fat the ancient grudge, " may be 
seen in the many pieces of ridicule levelled at the author of the " Crudities," 
even after his death. 

*Tophet. — The Hebrew name for Bell, 
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For in this honest, worthy, harmless hell, 

There ne'er did any damned Devil dwell ; 

And th' owner of it gains by 't more true glory, 

Than Rome doth by fantastic Purgatory. 

A long mile thus I passed, down, down, steep, steep, 

In deepness far more deep, than Neptunes deep, 

Whilst o'er my head (in fourfold stories high) 

Was earth, and sea, and air, and sun, and sky : 

That had I died in that Cimmerian^ room, 

Four elements had covered o'er my tomb : 

Thus farther than the bottom did I go, 

(And many Englishmen have not done so ;) 

Where mounting porpoises, and mountain whales, 

And regiments of fish with fins and scales, 

'Twixt me and heaven did freely glide and slide, 

And where great ships may at an anchor ride : 

Thus in by sea, and out by land I past, 

And took my leave of good Sir George at last. 

The sea at certain places doth leak, or soak 
into the mine, which by the industry of Sir George 
Bruce, is all conveyed to one well near the land ; 
where he hath a device like a horse-mill, that with 
three horses and a great chain of iron, going down- 
ward many fathoms, with thirty-six buckets fastened 

1 ClMMERIAN. — Pertaining to the Cimmerii, or their country ; extremely 
and perpetually dark. The Cimmerii were an ancient people of the land now 
called the Crimea, and their country being subject to heavy fogs, was fabled 
to be involved in deep and continual obscurity. Ancient poets also mention 
a people of this name who dwelt in a valley near Lake Avernus, in Italy, 
which the sun was said never to visit. 
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to the chain, of the which eighteen go down still 
to be filled, and eighteen ascend up to be emptied, 
which do empty themselves (without any man's 
labour) into a trough that conveys the water into 
the sea again ; by which means he saves his mine, 
which otherwise would be destroyed with the sea, 
besides he doth make every week ninety or a 
hundred tons of salt, which doth serve most part of 
Scotland, some he sends into England, and very 
much into Germany: all which shows the painful 
industry with God's blessings to such worthy endea- 
vours : I must with many thanks remember his 
courtesy to me, and lastly how he sent his man to 
guide me ten miles on' the way to Stirling, where by 
the way I saw the outside of a fair and stately house 
called Allaway, belonging to the Earl of Mar 
which by reason that his honour was not there, I 
past by and went to Stirling, where I was enter- 
tained and lodged at one Master yonn Archibalds, 
where all my want was that I wanted room to 
contain half the good cheer that I might have 
had there ! he had me into the castle, which in few 
words I do compare to Windsor for situation, 
much more than Windsor in strength, and some- 
what less in greatness : yet I dare affirm that his 
Majesty hath not such another hall to any house 
that he hath neither in England or Scotland, except 
Westminster Hall which is now no dwelling hall 
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for a prince, being long since metamorphosed into a 
house for the law and the profits. 

This goodly hall was built by King James 
the fourth, that married King Henry the Eight's 
sister, and after was slain at Flodden field ; but it 
surpasses all the halls for dwelling houses that 
ever I saw, for length, breadth, height and 
strength of building, the castle is built upon a 
rock very lofty, and much beyond Edinburgh 
Castle in state and magnificence, and not much 
inferior to it in strength, the rooms of it are lofty, 
with carved works on the ceilings, the doors of each 
room being so high, that a man may ride upright 
on horseback into any chamber or lodging. There 
is also a goodly fair chapel, with cellars, stables, 
and all other necessary offices, all very stately 
and befitting the majesty of a king. 

From Stirling I rode to Saint Johnstone? a 
fine town it is, but it is much decayed, by reason 
of the want of his Majesty's yearly coming to 
lodge there. There I lodged one night at an inn, 
the goodman of the house his name being Patrick 
Pitcairne, where my entertainment was with good 
cheer, good lodging, all too good to a bad weary 
guest. Mine host told me that the Earl of Mar, 
and Sir William Murray of A bercairney were gone 
to the great hunting to the Brae of Mar 2 ; but if 

x Pprth. TBraemar. 
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J made haste I might perhaps find them at a town 
called Brekin, or Brechin, two and thirty miles 
from Saint Johnstone whereupon I took a guide 
to Brechin the next day, but before I came, my 
lord was gone from thence four days. 

Then I took another guide, which ' brought 
me such strange ways over mountains and rocks, 
that I think my horse never went the like ; and I am 
sure I never saw any ways that might fellow them 
I did go through a country called Glen Esk, where 
passing by the side of a hill, so steep as the ridge 
of a house, where the way was rocky, and not 
above a yard broad in some places, so fearful and 
horrid it was to look down into the bottom, for if 
either horse or man had slipped, he had fallen 
without recovery) a good mile downright ; but I 
thank God, at night I came to a lodging in the 
Laird of Edzell's land, where I lay at an Irish house, 
the folks not being able to speak scarce any English, 
but I supped and went to bed, where I had not 
laid long, but I was enforced to rise, I was so stung 
with Irish musquitoes, a creature that hath six legs, 
and lives like a monster altogether upon man's 
flesh, they do inhabit and breed most in sluttish 
houses, and this house was none of the cleanest, 
the beast is much like a louse in England, both in 
shape and nature ; in a word, they were to me the 
A, and the Z. the prologue and the epilogue, the 
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first and the last that I had in all my travels from 
•Edinburgh ; and had not this Highland Irish 
house helped me at a pinch, I should have sworn 
that all Scotland had not been so kind as to have 
bestowed a louse upon me : but with a shift that I 
•had, I shifted off my cannibals, and was never 
more troubled with them. 

The next day I travelled over an exceeding 
high mountain, called mount Skene, where I found 
the valley ' very warm before I went up it ; but 
when I came to the top of it, my teeth began to 
dance in my head with cold, like Virginal's jacks;* 
and withal, a most familiar mist embraced me round, 
-that I could not see thrice my length any way : 
withal, it yielded so friendly a dew, that did moisten 
through all my clothes : where the old Proverb of 
a Scottish mist was verified, in wetting me to the 
skin. Up and down, I think this hill is six miles, 
the way so uneven, stony, and full of bOgs, quag- 
mires, and long heath, that a dog with three legs 
will out-run a horse with four ; for do what we 
could, we were four hours before we could pass it. 

Thus with extreme travel, ascending and des- 
cending, mounting and alighting, I came at night to 
the place where I would be, in the Brae of Mar, 
which is a large county, all composed of such 
mountains, that Shooter's Hill, Gad's Hill, Highgate 

"Virginal Tack. — A keyed instrument resembling a spinet, 
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Hill, Hampstead Hill, Birdlip Hill, or Malvern's 
Hills, are but mole-hills in comparison, or like a liver, 
or a gizard under a capon's wing, in respect of the 
altitude of their tops, or perpendicularity of their 
bottoms. There I saw Mount Ben Aven, with a 
furred mist upon his snowy head instead of a night- 
cap : (for you must understand, that the oldest man 
alive never saw but the snow was on the top of 
divers of those hills, both in summer, as well as in 
winter.) There did I find the truly Noble and 
Right Honourable Lords John Erskine 'Earl of 
Mar, James Stuart Earl of Murray, George Gordon 
Earl of Enzie, son and heir to the Marquess of 
Huntly, James Erskine Earl of Buchan, and John 
Lord Erskine, son and heir to the Earl of Mar, and 
their Countesses, with my much honoured, and my 
best assured and approved friend, Sir William 
Murray Knight, of Abercairney, and hundred 
of others Knights, Esquires, and their fol^ 
lowers ; all and every man in general in 
one habit, as if Lycurgus had been there, 
and made laws of equality : for once in the year, 
which is the whole month of August, and sometimes 
part of September, many of the nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom (for their pleasure) do come into 
these Highland Countries to hunt, where they do 
conform themselves to the habit of the Highland 
men, who for the most part speak nothing but Irish; 
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and in former time were those people which were 
called the Red-shanks} Their habit is shoes with 
but one sole apiece ; stockings (which they call short 
hose) made of a warm stuff of divers colours, 
which they call tartan : as for breeches, many of them, 
nor their forefathers never wore any, but a jerkin of 
the same stuff that their hose is of, their garters being 
bands or wreaths of hay or straw, with a plaid 
about their shoulders, which is a mantle of divers 
colours, of much finer and lighter stuff than their hose, 
with blue flat caps on their heads, a handkerchief 
knit with two knots about their neck ; and thus are 
they attired. Now their weapons are long bows 
and forked arrows, swords and targets, harquebusses, 
muskets, dirks, and Lochaber axes. With these 
arms I found many of them armed for the hunting. 
As for their attire, any man of what degree soever 
that comes amongst them, must not disdain to wear 
it ; for if they do, then they will disdain to hunt, 
or willingly to bring in their dogs : but if men be 
kind unto them, and be in their habit ; then are 
they conquered with kindness, and the sport will 
be plentiful. This was the reason that I found so 

'Red-shanks. — A contemptuous appellation for Scottish Highland 
clansmen and native Irish, with reference to their naked hirsute limbs, and 
" As lively as a Bed-Shanh" is still a proverbial saying : — "And we came into 
Ireland, where they would have landed in the north parts. But I would 
not, because there the inhabitants were all Bed-shanks," — Sir Walter 
Raleigh's Speech on the Scaffold. 
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many noblemen and gentlemen in those shapes. 
But to proceed to the hunting. 

My good Lord of Mar having put me into 
that shape, 1 I rode with him from his house, where 
I saw the ruins of an old castle, called the castle of 
Kindroghit [Castletown]. It was built by King Mai-, 
colm Canmore (for a hunting house) who reigned in 
Scotland when Edward the Confessor, Harold, and 
Norman William reigned in England: I speak of it, 
because it was the last house that I saw in those 
parts ; for I was the space of twelve days after, 
before I saw either house, corn field, or habitation 
for any creature, but deer, wild horses, wolves, and 
such like creatures, which made me doubt that I 
should never have seen a house again. 2 

Thus the first day we travelled eight miles, 
where there small cottages built on purpose to lodge 
in, which they call Lonchards, I thank my good 
Lord Erskine, he commanded that I should always 
be lodged in his lodging, the kitchen being always 
on the side of a bank, many kettles and pots 
boiling, and many spits turning and winding, with 
great variety of cheer : as venison baked, sodden, 
roast, and stewed beef, mutton, goats, kid, hares, 
fresh salmon, pigeons, hens, capons, chickens, par- 
tridge, moor-coots, heath-cocks, capercailzies, and 

T PUT ME INTO THAT Shape.— That is, invested him in Highland attire. 
'■"' Probably the district around the skirts of Ben MvacAwx."-^- Chambers' 
Domestic Annals of Scotluid. 
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termagants [ptarmigans] ; good ale, sack, white, and 
claret, tent, (or Alicante) with most potent Aquavitce. 
All these, and more than these we had con- 
tinually, in superfluous abundance, caught by Fal- 
coners, Fowlers, Fishers, and brought by my Lord's 
tenants and purveyors, to victual our camp, which 
consisted of fourteen or fifteen hundred men and 
horses ; the manner of the hunting is this. : five or 
six hundred men do rise early in the morning, and 
they do disperse themselves divers ways, and seven,, 
eight, or ten miles compass, they do bring or chase 
in the deer in many herds, (two, three, or four 
hundred in a herd) to such or such a place, as the 
Nobleman shall appoint them ; then when day is. 
come, the Lords and gentlemen of their companies, 
do ride or go to the said places, sometimes wading 
up to their middles through bournes and rivers : and 
then : they being come to the place, do lie down 
on the ground, till those foresaid scouts which 
are called the Tinchel, do bring down the deer : 
but as the proverb says of a bad cook, so these 
Tinchel -men do lick their own fingers ; for besides 
their bows and arrows, which they carry with them, 
we can hear now and then a harquebuss or a musket 
go off, which they do seldom discharge in vain : 
Then after we had stayed there three hours or there- 
abouts, we might perceive the deer appear on the 
hills round about us, (their heads making a show like 
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a wood) which being followed close by the Tinchel, 
are chased down into the valley where we lay ; then 
all the valley on each side being waylaid with a 
hundred couple of strong Irish greyhounds, they 
are let loose as the occasion serves upon the herd 
of deer, so that with dogs, guns, arrows, dirks, and 
daggers, in the space of two hours, fourscore fat deer 
were slain, which after are disposed of some one 
way, and some another, twenty and thirty miles, 
and more than enough left for us to make merry 
withal at our rendezvous. I liked the sport so 
well, that I made these two sonnets following. 

|HY should I waste invention to indite, 
Ovidian fictions, or Olympian games ? 
My misty Muse enlightened with more 
light, 
To a more noble pitch her aim she frames. 
I must relate to my great Master James, 
The Caledonian annual peaceful war ; 
How noble minds do eternize their fames, 
By martial meeting in the Brae of Mar : 
How thousand gallant spirits came near and far, 
With swords and targets, arrows, bows, and guns, 
That all the troop to men of judgment, are 
The God of Wars great never conquered sons, 
The sport is manly, yet none bleed but beasts, 
And last the victor on the vanquished feasts. 
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|F sport like this can on the mountains be, 
Where Phozbus flames can never melt the 
snow ; 

Then let who list delight in vales below, 
Sky-kissing mountains pleasure are for me : 
What braver object can man's eyesight see, 
Than noble, worshipful, and worthy wights, 
As if they were prepared for sundry fights, 
Yet all in sweet society agree ? 
Through heather, moss, 'mongst frogs, and bogs, 

and fogs, 
'Mongst craggy cliffs, and thunder-battered hills, 
Hares,, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and 

dogs, 
Where two hours hunting fourscore fat deer kills. 
Lowland, your sports are low as is your seat, 
The Highland games and minds, are high and great. 

Being come to our lodgings, there was such 
baking, boiling, roasting, and stewing, as if Cook 
Ruffian had been there to have scalded the devil in 
his feathers : and after supper a fire of fir-wood 
as high as an indifferent May-pole : for I assure you, 
that the Earl of Mar will give any man that is his 
friend, for thanks, as many fir trees (that are as 
good as any ship's masts in England) as are worth 
if they were in any place near the Thames, or 
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any other portable river) the best earldom in 
England or Scotland either : For I dare affirm, 
he hath as many growing there, as would serve 
for masts (from this time to the end of the world) 
for all the ships, ' caracks, hoys, galleys, boats,, 
drumlers, barks, and water-crafts, that are now, or 
can be in the world these forty years. 

This sounds like a lie to an unbeliever ; but 
I and many thousands do know that I speak within 
the compass of truth : for indeed (the more is the 
pity) they do grow so far from any passage of water, 
and withal in such rocky mountains, that no way to 
convey them is possible to be passable, either with 
boat, horse, or cart. 

Thus having spent certain days in hunting in 
the Brae of Mar, we went to the next county called 
Badenoch, belonging to the Earl of Enzie, where 
having such sport and entertainment as we formerly 
had ; after four or five days pastime, we took leave 
of hunting for that year ; and took our journey 
toward a strong house of the Earl's, called Ruthven 
in Badenoch, where my Lord of Enzie and his noble 
Countess (being daughter to the Earl of Argyle) did 
give us most noble welcome three days. 

From thence we went to a place called Balloch 
Castle;' a fair and stately house, a worthy gentleman 
being the owner of it, called the Laird of Grant ; 

*Balloch Castle. — Now called Castle-Grant. 
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his wife being a gentlewoman honourably descended 
being sister to the right Honourable Earl of Athol, 
and to Sir Patrick Murray Knight ; she being both 
inwardly and outwardly plentifully adorned with the 
gifts of grace and nature : so that our cheer was 
more than sufficient ; and yet much less than they 
could afford us. There stayed there four days, four 
Earls, one Lord, divers Knights and Gentlemen, 
and their servants, footmen and horses ; and every 
meal four long tables furnished with all varieties : our 
first and second course being three score dishes at one 
board ; and after that always a banquet : and there 
if I had not forsworn wine till I came to Edinburgh 
I think I had there drunk my last. 

The fifth day with much ado we gate from 
thence to Tarnaway, a goodly house of the Earl of 
Murrays} where that Right Honourable Lord and 
his Lady did welcome us four days. more. There 
was good cheer in all variety, with somewhat more 
than plenty for advantage: for indeed the County 
of Murray is the most pleasantest and plentiful 
country in all Scotland; being plain land, that a 
coach may be driven more than four and thirty miles 
one way in it, alongst by the sea-coast. 

From thence I went to Elgin in Murray? an 
ancient City, where there stood a fair and beautiful 
church with three steeples, the walls of it and the 

'Moray. "Morayland. 
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steeples all yet standing ; but the roofs, windows, 
and many marble monuments and tombs of honour- 
able and worthy personages all broken and defaced : 
this was done in the time when ruin bare rule, 
and Knox knocked down churches. 

From Elgin we went to the Bishop of Murray 
his house which is called Spiny, or Spinay : a 
Reverend Gentleman he is, of the noble name of 
Douglas, where we were very well welcomed, as 
befitted the honour of himself and his guests. 

From thence we departed to the Lord Marquess 
of Huntlys to a sumptuous house of his, named 
the Bog of Geethe, where our entertainment was 
like himself, free, bountiful and honourable. There 
(after two days stay) with much entreaty and earnest 
suit, I gate leave of the Lords to depart towards 
Edinburgh: the Noble Marquess, the Earl of 
Mar, Murray, Ensie, Buchan, and the Lord 
Erskine ; all these, I thank them, gave me gold to 
defray my charges in my journey. 

So after five and thirty days hunting and travel 
I returning, past by another stately mansion of the 
Lord Marquesses, called Stroboggy, and so over 
Carny mount to Brechin, where a wench that was 
born deaf and dumb came into my chamber at mid- 
night (I being asleep) and she opening the bed, 
would feign have lodged with me : but had I been 
a Sardanapalus, or a Heliogabtdus, I think that 
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either the great travel over the mountains had tamed 
me; or if not, her beauty could never have moved 
me. The best parts of her were, that her breath 
was as sweet as sugar-candian,* being very well 
shouldered beneath the waste ; and as my hostess 
told me the next morning, that she had changed her 
maiden-head for the price of a bastard not long 
before. But howsoever, she made such a hideous 
noise, that I started out of my sleep, and thought 
that the Devil had been there : but I no sooner 
knew who it was, but I arose, and thrust my dumb 
beast out of my chamber ; and for want of a lock 
or a latch, I staked up my door with a great 
chair. 

Thus having escaped one of the seven deadly 
sins as at Brechin, I departed from thence to a town 
called For/or; and from thence to Dundee, and so 
to Kinghom, Burntisland, and so to Edin- 
burgh, where I stayed eight days, to recover 
myself of falls and bruises, which I received in 
my travel in the Highland mountainous hunting. 
Great welcome I had showed me all my stay at 
Edinburgh, by many worthy gentlemen, namely, 
old Master George Todrigg, Master Henry Living- 
ston, Master James Henderson, Master John Max- 
well, and a number of others, who suffered me to 
want no wine or good cheer, as may be imagined, 

\Sugar-Canpian, — i.e., Sugar-candy. 
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Now the day before I came from Edinburgh, I 
went to Leith, where I found my long approved and 
assured good friend Master Benjamin Jonson, at 
one Master John Stuarts house ; I thank him for 
his great kindness towards me : for at my taking 
leave of him, he gave me a piece of gold of two and 
twenty shillings 1 to drink his health in England. 

X A Piece of Gold of Two-and-Twenty Shillings. — " This was a 
considerable present ; but Jorison's hand and heart were ever open to his 
acquaintance. All his pleasures were social ; and while health and fortune 
smiled upon him, he was no niggard either of his time or talents to those who 
needed them. There is something striking in Taylor's concluding sentence, 
when the result of his (Jonson's) visit to Drummond is considered : — but 
there is one evil that walks, which keener eyes than John's have often failed 
to discover. — I have only to add, in justice to this honest man (Taylor) that 
his gratitude outlived the subject of it. He paid the tribute of a verse to his 
benefactor's memory : — the verse indeed, was mean : but poor Taylor had 
nothing better to give. " — Lt. Col. Francis Cunningham's edition of Gifford's • 
Ben Jonson's Works, p. xli. 

" In the summer of 1 61 8 Scotland received a visit from the famous Ben 
Jonson. The burly Laureate walked all the way, among the motives for a 
journey then undertaken by few Englishmen, might be curiosity regarding a 
country from which he knew that his family was derived, his grandfather 
having been one of the Johnsons of Annandale. He had many friends too, 
particularly among the connections of the Lennox family, whom he might be 
glad to see at their own houses. Among those with whom he had amicable 
intercourse, was William Drummond, the poet, then in the prime of life, and 
living as a bachelor in his romantic mansion of Hawthornden, on the Esk, 
seven miles from Edinburgh. It is probable that Drummond and Jonson 
had met before in London, and indulged together in the ' ■ wit-combats" at the 
Mermaid and similar scenes. Indeed, there is a prevalent belief in Scotland 
that it was mainly to see Drummond at Hawthornden that Jonson came so far 
from home, and certain it is, from Drummond's report of his ' Conversa- 
tions,' that he designed ' to write a Fisher or Pastoral (Piscatory?) Play — and 
make the stage of it on the Lomond Lake — he also contemplated writing in 
prose his ' Foot Pilgrimage to Scotland,' which, with a feeling very natural 
in one who found so much to admire where so little had been known, he spoke 
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And withal, willed me to remember his kind com- 
mendations to all his friends : So with a friendly 
farewell, I left him as well, as I hope never to see 
him in a worse estate : for he is amongst noblemen 
and gentlemen that know his true worth, and their 
own honours, where, with much respective love he is 
worthily entertained. 

So leaving Leith I returned to Edinburgh, , 
and within the port or gate, called the Nether-Bow, 
I discharged my pockets of all the money I had : and 
as I came pennyless within the walls of that city at 
my first coming thither ; so now at my departing 
from thence, I came moneyless out of it again ; having 
in company to convey me out, certain gentlemen, 
amongst the which Master James Acherson, Laird 
of Gasford, a gentleman that brought me to his 

of entitling ' A Discovery. ' Unfortunately, this work, as well as a poem 
in which he called Edinburgh — 

' The Heart of Scotland, Britain's other eye,' 
has not been preserved to us. We can readily see that the work con- 
templated must have been of a general character, from Jonson's letters to 
Drummond on the subject of it. How much to be regretted that we have not 
the Scotland of that day delineated by so vigorous a pen as that of the author 
of iSejarms!" — Chambers' Domestic Annals of Scotland, vol. I. 

Whether Taylor's " Penniless Pilgrimage" really did interfere with, and 
prevent the publication of Ben Jonson's ' Foot Pilgrimage' would now be 
difficult to say. It is very evident from Taylor's remarks in his Dedication 
"To all my loving adventurers, &c," he had been accused by the critics that 
he ' ' did undergo this project, either in malice, or mocltage of Master 
Benjamin Jonson." It is quite certain that Taylor lost no time in getting 
his " Pilgrimage" printed " at the charges of the author'' immediately on 
his return to London on the fifteenth of October 1618. 
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house, where with great entertainment he and his 
good wife did welcome me. 

On the morrow he sent one of his men to 
bring me to a place called Adam, to Master John 
Acmootye his house, one of the Grooms of his 
Majesty's Bed-chamber ; where with him and his 
two brethren, Master Alexander, and Master James 
Acmootye, I found both cheer and welcome, not 
inferior to any that I had had in any former place. 

Amongst our viands that we had there, I must 
not forget the Sole and Goose (sic), a most delicate 
fowl, which breeds in great abundance in a little rock 
called the Bass, which stands two miles into the 
sea. It is very good flesh, but it is eaten in the 
form as we eat oysters, standing at a side-board, a 
little before dinner, unsanctified without grace ; and ' 
after it is eaten, it must be well liquored with two or 
three good rouses* of sherry or canary sack. The 
Lord or owner of the Bass doth profit at the least 
two hundred pound yearly by those geese ; the 
Bass itself being of a great height, and near 
three quarters of a mile in compass, all fully re- 
plenished with wild fowl, having but one small 
entrance into it, with a house, a garden, and a 
chapel in it ; and on the top of it a well of pure 
fresh water. 

From Adam, Master John and Master James 
Acmootye went to the town of Dunbar with me, 

*Rouse, — A full glass, a bumper. 
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where ten Scottish pints of wine were consumed, 
and brought to nothing for a farewell : there at 
Master James Baylies house I took leave, and 
Master James Acmootye coming for England, said, 
that if I would ride with, that neither I nor my horse 
should want betwixt that place and London. NOw I 
having no money nor means for travel, began at 
once to examine my manners and my want : at last 
my want persuaded my manners to accept of this 
worthy gentleman's undeserved courtesy. So that 
night he brought me to a place called Cockburnspath, 
where we lodged at an inn, the like of which I dare 
say, is not in any of his Majesty's Dominions. And 
for to show my thankfulness to Master William 
Arnot and his wife, the owners thereof, I must 
explain their bountiful entertainment of. guests, 
which is this : 

Suppose ten, fifteen, or twenty men and horses 
come to lodge at their house, the men shall have 
flesh, tame and wild fowl, fish with all variety of 
good cheer, good lodging, and welcome ; and the 
horses shall want neither hay or provender : and 
at the morning at their departure the reckoning is 
just nothing. This is this worthy gentlemen's use, 
his chief delight being only to give strangers en- 
tertainment gratis : and I am sure, that in Scotland 
beyond. Edinburgh, I have been at houses like 
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castles for building ; the master of the house his 
beaver being his blue bonnet, one that will wear 
no other shirts, but of the flax that grows on his 
own ground, and of his wife's, daughters', or ser- 
vants' spinning ; that hath his stockings, hose, and 
jerkin of the wool of his own sheep's backs ; that 
never (by his pride of apparel) caused mercer, draper, 
silk-man, embroiderer, or haberdasher to break and 
turn bankrupt : and yet this plain home-spun 
fellow keeps and maintains thirty, forty, fifty 
servants, or perhaps, more, every day relieving 
three or fourscore poor people at his gate ; and 
besides all this, can give noble entertainment for 
four or five days together to five or six earls and 
lords, besides knights, gentlemen and their followers, 
if they be three or four hundred men, and horse of 
them, where they shall not only feed but feast, and 
not feast but banquet, this is a man that desires to 
know nothing so much, as his duty to God and his 
King, whose greatest cares are to practise the works 
of piety, charity, and hospitality : he never studies 
the consuming art of fashionless fashions, he never 
tries his strength to bear four or five hundred acres 
on his back at once, his legs are always at liberty, not 
being fettered with golden garters, and manacled with 
artificial roses, whose weight (sometime) is the last 
reliques of some decayed Lordship : Many of these 
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worthy housekeepers there are in Scotland, amongst 
some of them I was entertained ; from whence I 
did truly gather these aforesaid observations. 

So leaving Cockburnspath, we rode to Berwick, 
where the worthy old Soldier and ancient Knight, 
Sir William Bowyer, made me welcome, but con- 
trary to his will, we lodged at an Inn, where Master 
James Acmootye paid all charges : but at Berwick 
there was a grievous chance happened, which I 
think not fit the relation to be omitted. 

In the river of Tweed, which runs by Berwick, 
are taken by fishermen that dwell there, infinite 
numbers of fresh salmons, so that many households 
and, families are relieved by the profit of that 
fishing ; but (how long since I know not) there was 
an order that no man or boy whatsoever should fish 
upon a Sunday : this order continued long amongst 
them, till some eight or nine weeks before Michael- 
mas last, on a Sunday, the salmons played in such 
great abundance in the river, that some of the fish- 
ermen (contrary to God's law and their own order) 
took boats and nets and fished, and caught near three 
hundred salmons ; but from that time until Michael- 
mas day that I was there, which was nine weeks, 
and heard the report of it, and saw the poor people's 
miserable lamentations, they had not seen one salmon 
in the river ; and some of them were in despair that 
they should never see any more there ; affirming it 
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to be God's judgment upon them for the profanation 
of the Sabbath. 

The thirtieth of September we rode from 
Berwick to Belford from Belford to Alnwick, the 
next day from Alnwick to Newcastle, where I found 
the noble Knight, Sir Henry Witherington ; who, 
because I would have no gold nor silver, gave me a 
bay mare, in requital of a loaf of bread that I had 
given him two and twenty years before, at the 
Island of Flores, of the which I have spoken before. 
I overtook at Newcastle a great many of my worthy 
friends, which were all coming for London, namely, 
Master Robert Hay, and Master David Drummond, 
where I was welcomed at Master Nicholas Tempests 
house. From Newcastle I rode with those gentle- 
men to Durham, to Darlington, to Northallerton, and 
to Topcliffe in Yorkshire, where I took my leave of 
them, and would needs try my pennyless fortunes by 
myself, and see the city of York, where I was 
lodged at my right worshipful good friend, Master 
Doctor Hudson one of his Majesty's chaplains, who 
went with me, and shewed me the goodly Minster 
Church there, and the most admirable, rare-wrought, 
unfellowed 1 chapter house. 

From York I rode to Doncaster, where my horses 
were well fed at the Bear, but myself found out the 
honorable Knight, Sir Robert Anstrtither at his 

1 UNFELLOwpn, — i.e., not matched, 
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father-in-law's, the truly noble Sir Robert Swifts 
house, he being then High Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
where with their good Ladies, and the right Hon- 
ourable the Lord Sanquhar, I was stayed two nights 
and one day, Sir Robert Anstruther (I thank him) 
not only paying for my two horses' meat, but at my 
departure, he gave me a letter to Newark upon 
Trent, twenty eight miles in my way, where Master 
George Atkinson mine host made me as welcome, as 
if I had been a French Lord, and what was to be 
paid, as I called for nothing, I paid as much ; and 
left the reckoning with many thanks to Sir Robert 
Anstruther. 

So leaving Newark, with another gentleman 
that overtook me, we came at night to Stamford, to 
the sign of the Virginity (or the Maidenhead) where 
I delivered a letter from the Lord Sanquhar; which 
caused Master Bates and his wife, being the master 
and mistress of the house, to make me and the gen- 
tleman that was with me great cheer for nothing. 

From Stamford the next day we rode to 
Huntington, where we lodged at the Postmaster's 
house, at the sign of the Crown ; his name is Riggs. 
He was informed who I was, and wherefore I 
undertook this my pennyless progress : wherefore he 
came up to our chamber, and supped with us, and 
very bountifully called for three quarts of wine and 
sugar, and four jugs of beer. He did drink and 
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begin healths like a horse-leech and swallowed 
down his cups without feeling, as if he had had the 
dropsy, or nine pound of sponge in his maw. In a 
word, as he is a post, he drank post, striving and 
calling by all means to make the reckoning 
great, or to make us men of great reckoning. But 
in his payment he was tired like a jade, leaving the 
gentleman that was with me to discharge the terrible 
shot, or else one of my horses must have lain in pawn 
for his superfluous calling, and unmannerly intrusion. 

But leaving him, I left Huntington, and rode 
on the Sunday to Tuckeridge, where Master Holland 
at the Falcon, (mine old acquaintance) and my 
loving and ancient host gave me, my friend, my 
man, and our horses excellent cheer, and welcome, 
and I paid him with, not a penny of money. 

The next day I came to London, and obscurely 
coming within Moorgate, I went to a house and 
borrowed money : and so I stole back again to 
Islington, to the sign of the Maidenhead, 1 staying 
till Wednesday, that my friends came to meet me, 
who knew no other, but that Wednesday was my 

*To Islington to the Sign of the Maidenhead. — This then 
roadside Public-house, we are informed from recent enquiries, was situate at 
the corner of Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge, now known as King's Cross, from a 
statue of George IV. — a most execrable performance — taken down 1842. 
The "Old Pub" is turned into a gin palace, and named the Victoria, while 
Maiden Lane — an ancient way leading from Battle Bridge to Highgate Hill — 
is known now a; Yolk Road. 
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first coming ; where with all love I was entertained 
with much good cheer : and after supper we had a 
play of the Life and Death of Guy of Warwick, 1 
played by the Right Honourable the Earl of Derby 
his men. And so on the Thursday morning being 
the fifteenth of October, I came home to my house 
in London. 





THE EPILOGUE TO ALL MY ADVEN- 
TURERS AND OTHERS. 
]HUS did I neither spend, or beg, or ask, 
By any course, direct or indirectly : 
But in each tittle I performed my task, 
According to my bill most circumspectly. 
I vow to God, I have done Scotland wrong, 
(And (justly) against me it may bring an action) 
I have not given it that right which doth belong, 
For which I am half guilty of detraction : 



1 GUY OF Warwick. — There are 1 several versions and editions of this 
Work. In the book of the Stationers' Company, John Trundle — he at the 
sign of No-Body — on the 15th of January, 1619, entered "a play, called the 
Life and Death of Guy Earl of Warwick, written by John Day and Thomas 
Dekker. 1 ' See Baker's Biog. Dram., page 274, vol. 2. — "Well, if he read 
this with patience I'll be gelt, and troll ballads for Master Trundle yonder, the 
lest of my mortality." — Ben Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, act i. sc. 2, 
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Yet had I wrote all things that there I saw, 
Misjudging censures would suppose I flatter, 
And so my name I should in question draw, 
Where asses bray, and prattling pies do chatter : 
Yet (armed with truth) I publish with my pen, 
That there the Almighty doth his blessings heap, 
In such abundant food for beasts and men ; 
That I ne'er saw more plenty or more cheap. 
Thus what mine eyes did see, I do believe ; 
And what I do believe, I know is true : 
And what is true unto your hands I give, 
That what I give, may be believed of you. 
But as for him that says I lie or dote, 
I do return, and turn the lie in's throat. 

Thus gentlemen, amongst you take my ware, 
You share my thanks, and I your moneys share. 

Yours in all observance and gratefulness, 
ever to be commanded, 

John Taylor. 
FINIS. 
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TO 

THE WORTHY GENTLEMAN, 

Master Raphe Wormlaighton ; the 

hopeful son of his Noble Father, 

Raphe Wormlaighton Esquire. 



RA Y'S Inn Wormlaighton, a true Scholar, 
right 
With love and thanks, you paid me at first 
sight ; 
Your worthy father gave me what was due, 
And for his love, I give my thanks to you. 




J. T. 



TO THE MIRROR OF GOOD FEL- 
LOWSHIP; * THE PAT- 
tern of true Friendship, 
and the only nonparallel of jovial En- 
tertainment ; Master George Hilton, 
at the sign of the Horse-shoe, at Daventry* ; J . Taylor 
wisheth daily increase of good guests, true pay- 
ment, hearts content in this life, and after- 
ward as much happiness as his 
soul can desire. 

IND Sir, I have seen oftentimes men 
offering, to snuff a candle, have against 
their wills put it clean out ; and an un- 
skilful Chirurgeon taking a small green 
wound in hand, hath brought it to an old 
ulcer. I would be loth, for my part, to 
imitate either of these examples ; for my intent is, 
confession of the wrong I did you, and an endeavour 
to make amends. I do confess that I did you wrong 
in print, in my book of my Travels [to Scotland], and 

*See page 9 of Taylor's Penniless Pilgrimage, 
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now in print, I do make you a public satisfaction ; 
for, I protest to God, that I have heard so much 
good report of you, that I am double sorry that I was 
so mistaken, and that I have been so long time before 
I have printed my recantation. It was your 
tapster's want of wit, and my want of discretion, 
that was the grounds of my too much credulity and 
temerity. For his part I wish him no more harm, 
but that chalk may be his best payments, thunder 
may sour his hogsheads, rats may gnaw out his spi- 
gots at midnight, and himself to commit his wit to 
the keeping of a fool while he lives ; and your 
ostlers, for gaping so greedily like gudgeons upon 
me, I pray that they may every day mourn in litter 
and horse dung. But these are but jests by the way : 
for as many as know you, have told me, that if you 
had been at home, my entertainment had been 
better. If it had been so, it had been more than 
you owed me, and more than I at that time could 
have requited : but I would have stretched my wit 
upon the tenters of invention, in the praise of inns 
and inn-keepers, I would have put the forgetful 
world in mind of the good service that Rahab the 
innkeeper did at Jericho, in hiding and preserving 
the spies that were sent by Caleb and Joshua; I 
would have made the oblivious loggerheaded Age 
remember, that the Redeemer of the world did 
grace an inn with his blessed birth : what place then 
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but an inn was the High Court of Heaven and earth, 
the residence and lodging of the immortal King, of 
never-ending eternity ? This and more I would 
have done, but what is passed cannot be recalled, 
and it is too late to put old omittings to new com- 
mittings. And so, my noble and thrice worthy host 
of hosts, I omit not to commit you and yours to the 
protection of the Lord of Hosts, desiring you to 
take this merry Pamphlet in good part, or in earnest 
of my better amends, and as a qualifier of your just 
anger. 

Yours in the best of his 

endeavours to be commanded, 

John Taylor. 
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THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE. 




HA VE published this Pamphlet, to let my 
rich debtors understand, that as often as I 
meet them, I do look that they should pay 
me: and although I am shamefaced in not asking my 
due, yet I would not have them shameless in detaining 
tt from me, because the sums are but small, and very 
easy for them (in general) to pay, and would do me a 
particular good to receive. 

Secondly, I have sent this into the world, to 
inform some, that through their want do shun and 
avoid my sight and company, that they are much 
deceived in my disposition; for I ever did esteem an 
honest heart and a willing mind, as well as their 
performances. 

Thirdly, there are some great men, who by reason 
of their extraordinary employments, my small 
acquaintance, and less means of access tmto them, with 
my want of impudency, and their men's want of 
courtesy to inform them; all these' are lets and demurs, 
against my satisfaction. 
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Lastly, the daily abuses that I have concerning 
the book of my Travels, wherein I am accused for lies, 
and falsifications ; but I do and ever will steadfastly 
stand to the truth of every tittle of it, except the abuse 
that I did to Master Hilton at Daventry, and that 
was not done on known malice neither, but on blind 
ignorant information : and there is a second edition 
of my books of travels coming forth, wherein I will 
satirize, cauterize, and stigmatize all the whole kennel 
of curs that dare malicously snarl against manifest, 
apparent, and well known truths. In the mean space, 
you that are my debtors, if you please to pay me, yozt 
shall therein t>ut yourselves out of a bad number 
amongst which you yet are placed : if you will not 
pay me, take this bone to gnaw upon, that I do hope 
to be ever better firnished with money, than you shall 
be with honesty. 




The Why and the Wherefore. 



IX 



A Table of the General Heads, 
containing seven parts. 

i S^HOSE that have paid. 

2 gill Those that would pay if they could. 

3 Those that walk invisible, and are not to 
be found. 

4 Those that say they will pay, who knows when ? 

5 Those that are dead. 

6 Those that are fled. 

7 Those roarers that can pay, and will not. 




Those that do ever mean to pay, 
Nothing at all this book doth say ; 
To such my satire talketh still 
As have not paid, nor ever will. 



Q 




A KICKSEY WINSEY 



OR, 



A LERRY COME-TWANG; 

Wherein John Taylor hath satirically suited 800 of 

his bad debtors, that will not pay him for his 

return of his Journey from Scotland. 

1. My thanks to those that have paid. 

OU worthy worthies, of that liberal tribe, 
Who freely gave your words, or did 

subscribe : 
And were not itched with the vain- 
glorious worm, 
To write and lie, but promise and perform, 
Black swans of Britain, I protest you are, 
And seem (to me) each one a blazing star ; 
For this inconstant age so few affords 
Of men, whose deeds do counterpoise their words, 
That finding one, methinks I see a wonder, 
More than December's fruit, or winter's thunder ; 
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Ingratitude, I hold a vice so vile, 
That I could ne'er endure it a breathing while : 
And therefore ere I'll prove a thankless jade, 
Time in his course shall run quite retrograde ; 
Yea, everything shall hate his proper kind, 
Before I'll harbour an ungrateful mind : 
And still I vow to quit you in some part, 
With my best wishes, and a thankful heart : 
So much to- you, my Muse hath sung or said, 
Whose loving bounties hath the sculler paid. 

2. Those that would pay if they could. 

N D as for you that would pay if you could, 
I thank you, though you do not as you 
should, 

You promised fair, and wrote as free as any, 
But time hath altered since, the case with many ; 
Your monies, like low tides, are ebbed too low, 
And when, 'tis lowest, 'twill begin to flow. 
To seek a breech from breechless men, 'twere vain, 
And fruitless labour would requit my pain : 
It were no charity (as I suppose) 
To bid one wipe his nose, that wants a nose ; 
And sure my conscience would be less than little, 
To enrich myself, by robbing of the spittle : 
No, honest friends (to end this vain dispute) 
Your barren states may spring, and bring forth fruit ; 
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Your wills are good, and whilst I keep your bills, 

Instead of payment I accept good wills ; 

On hope and expectation I will feed, 

And take your good endeavours for the deed ; 

Praying that crosses in your minds may cease, 

And crosses in your purses may increase. 



3. Those that are hard for me to find, and being 
found, were better lost. 

IN OTHER sort of debtors are behind, 
Some I know not, and some I cannot 
find: 

And some of them lie here and there, by spirts, 
Shifting their lodgings oftener than their shirts. 
Perchance I hear where one of these men lies, 
And in the morning up betimes I rise, 
And find in Shoreditch where he lodged a night ; 
But he to Westminster hath ta'en his flight. 
Some two days after thither do I trot, 
And find his lodging, but yet find him not, 
For he the night before (as people tell) 
Hath ta'en a chamber about Clerkenwell. 
Thither go I, and make a privy search, 
Whilst he's in Southward, near St. Georges Church. 
A pox upon him, all this while think I, 
Shall I ne'er find out where my youth doth lie ? 
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And having sought him many a weary bout, 

At last, perhaps I find his chamber out : 

But then the gentleman is fast in bed, 

And rest hath seized upon his running head : 

He hath took cold with going late by water, 

Or sat up late at ace, deuse, tray, and cater [quatre] 

That with a sink [cinq] of fifty pieces price, 

He sleeps till noon before his worship rise ; 

At last he wakes ; his man informs him straight, 

That I at door do on his pleasure wait ; 

Perhaps I am requested to come near, 

And drink a cup of either ale or beer, 

Whilst sucking English fire, and Indian vapour, 

At last I greet him with my bill of paper :' 

Well John (quoth he) this hand I know is mine, 

But I this day do purpose to go dine 

At the Half Moon 1 in Milk-street, prithee come, 

And there we'll drink, and pay this petty sum. 

Thus many a street by me recrossed and crossed, 

I in and out, and too and fro, am tossed, 

And spend my time and coin to find one out, 

Which having found, rewards me with a flout. 

In this base fashion, or such like as this, 

To me their scurvey daily dealing is ; 



1 The Half-Moon. — During a long series of years the Half-Moon 
Tavern maintained a distinguished notoriety, and is historically recorded as, the 
scene of many public city events. Half-Moon passage, leading from Cheap- 
side to the Tavern, is now named Cooper's-allcy. 
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As one's in study, the other's deep in talk, 

Another's in his garden gone to walk : 

One's in the barber's suds, and cannot see, 

Till chin and chaps are made a Roman T : 

And for his making thus a gull of me, 

I wish his cut may be the Grecian P. |~|* 

Thes^ men can kiss their claws, with Jack, how is't ? 

And take and shake me kindly by the fist, 

And put me off ,with dilatory cogs, 

And swear and lie, worse than so many dogs, 

Protesting they are glad I am returned, 

Whert they'd be gladder I were hanged or burned. 

Some of their pockets are oft stored with chink, 

Which they had rather waste oh drabs, dice, drink, 

Than a small petty sum to me to pay, 

Although I meet them every other day ; 

For which to ease my mind to their disgrace, 

I must (perforce) in print proclaim them base ; 

And if they pay me not (unto their shames) 

I'll print their trades, their dwellings, and their 

names, 
That boys shall hiss them as they walk along, 
Whilst they shall stink, and do their breeches 

wroiig : 
Pay then, delay riot, but with speed disburse, 
Or if you will, try but who '11 have the worse. 

*This cut (the Greek P) probably symbolical of a gallows, 
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4. Those that will and do daily pay me in drink 
and smoke. 

FOURTH crew I must drop from out 

my quill, 
Are some that have not paid, yet say 

they will : 
And their remembrance gives my muddy mood, 
More joy than of those that will ne'er be good. 
These fellows my sharp Muse shall lash but soft, 
Because I meet them to their charges oft, 
Where at the tavern (with free frolic hearts) 
They welcome me with pottles, pints, and quarts ; 
And they (at times) will spend like honest men, 
Twelve shillings, rather than pay five or tsn. 
These I do never seek from place to place,. 
These make me not to run the wild goose chase ; 
These do from day to day not put me off, 
And in the end reward me with a scoff. 
And for their kindness, let them take their leisure, 
To pay or not pay, let them take their pleasure. 
Let them no worser than they are, still prove : 
Their powers may chance outdo me, not their love ; 
I meet them to my peril, and their cost, 
And so in time there's little will be lost. 
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Yet the old proverb I would have them know, 
The horse may starve the whilst the grass doth 
grow. 



5. Those that are dead. 

FIFTH sort (God be with them) they are 
dead, 
And everyone my quittance under's head : 
To ask them coin, I know they have it not, 
And where nought is, there's nothing to be got, 
I'll never wrong them with invective lines, 
Nor trouble their good heirs, or their assigns. 
And some of them, their lives lost to me were, 
In a large measure of true sorrow dear ; 
As one brave lawyer, whose true honest spirit 
Doth with the blest celestial souls inherit, 
He whose grave wisdom gained pre-eminence, 
To grace and favour with his gracious prince : 
Adorned with learning, loved, approved, admired, 
He, my true friend, tod soon to dust retired. 
Besides, a number of my worthy friends 
(To my great loss) death brought unto their ends. 
Rest, gentle spirits, rest, with eternizing, 
And may your corpse have all a joyful rising : 
There's many living, every day I see, 
Who are more dead than you in pay to me. 
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6. Those that are fled. 

SIXTH, with tongues glib, like the tails 

of eels, 
Hath shewed this land and me foul pairs 

of heels. 
To Ireland, Belgia, Germany, and France, 
They are retired to seek some better chance. 
'Twas their unhappy inauspicious fate, 
The Counters, or King Luds unlucky gate j 1 
Bonds being broke, the stones in every street, 
They durst not tread on, lest they burnt their feet ; 
Smoke by the pipe, and ginger by the race, 
They loved with ale, but never loved the mace. 
And these men's honesties are like their states, 
At piteous, woeful, and at low prized rates ; 
For partly they did know when they did take 
My books, they could no satisfaction make, 
And honesty this document doth teach, 
That man shall never strive above his reach, 
Yet have they reached, and over-reached me still, 
To do themselves no good, and me much ill. 
But, farewell, friends, if you again do come. 
And pay me either all, or none, or some : 

'The Counters, or King Lud's Unlucky Gate. — City prisons. 
There were two Counters, or Compters ; one in Wood-street, under the control 
of one of the Sheriffs ; the other in the Poultry, under the superintendence of 
the other. Ludgate was also a prison for debtors. 
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I look for none, and therefore still delay me, 
You only do deceive me, if you pay me. 
Yet that deceit from you were but my due, 
But I look ne'er to be deceived by you. 
Your stocks are poor, your creditors are store, 
Which God increase, and decrease, I implore. 



7. . Those that are as far from honesty, as a 
Turk is from true Religion. 

jEVENTHLY, and last's aworthy worthless 
crew, 
Such as heaven hates, and hell on earth 
doth spew, 
And God renounce, and damn them, are their 

prayers, 
Yet some of these sweet youths are good men's 

heirs 
But up most tenderly they have been brought, 
And all their breeding better fed than taught : 
And now their lives float in damnation's stream, 
To stab, drab, kill, swill, tear, swear, stare, 

blaspheme : 
In imitation worse than devil's apes, 
Or incubuses thrust in human shapes : 
As bladders full of other's wind is blown, 
So self-conceit doth puff them of their own : 
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They deem their wit all other men surpasses, 

And other men esteem them witless asses. 

These puckfist 1 cockbrained coxcombs, shallow 

pated, 
Are things that by their tailors are created ; 
For they before were simple shapeless worms, 
Until their makers licked them into forms. 
'Tis ignorant idolatry most base, 
To worship satin Satan, or gold lace, 
T'adore a velvet varlet, whose repute 
Stinks odious, but for his perfumed suit. 
If one of these to serve some Lord doth get,, 
His first task is to swear himself in debt : 
And having pawned his soul to hell for oaths, 
He pawns those oaths for newfound fashion clothes. 
His carcase cased in this borrowed case, 
Imagines he doth me exceeding grace : 
If when I meet him, he bestows a nod, 
Then must I think me highly blest of God, 
And though no wiser than flat fools they be, 
A good luck on them, they are too wise for me ; 
They with a courtly trick or a flim-flam, 
Do nod at me, whilst I the noddy am : 
One part of gentry they will ne'er forget, 
And that is, that they ne'er will'pay their debt. 



'PUCKFIST. — The puff-ball, or fungus ; an empty boasting fellow. 
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To take, and to receive, they hold it fit, 
But to requite, or to restore's no wit. 
And let them take and keep, but knocks, and pox, 
And all diseases from Pandoras box. 
And which of them says that I rave or rail, 
Let him but pay, and bid me kiss his T. 
But sure the devil hath taught them many a trick, 
Beyond the numbering of arithmetic. 
I meet one, thinking for my due to speak, 
He with evasions doth my purpose break, 
And asks what news I hear from France or Spain, 
Or where I was in the last shower of rain ; 
Or when the court removes, or what's a clock, 
Or where's the wind (or some such windy mock) 
With such fine scimble, scemble, spitter-spatter, 
As puts me clean besides the money-matter ? 
1 Thus with poor mongrel shifts, with what, where 

when? 
I am abused by these things, like men, - 
And some of them do glory in my want, 
They being Romists, I a Protestant : 
Their apostatical injunction saith, 
To keep their faith with me, is breach of faith : 
For 'tis a maxim of such Catholics, 
'Tis meritorious to plague heretics ; 
Since it is so, pray pay me but my due, 
And I will love the cross as well as you. 
And this much further I would have you know, 
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My shame is more to ask, than yours to owe : 

I beg of no man, 'tis my own I crave, 

Nor do I seek it but of them that have, 

There's no man was enforced against his will, 

To give his word, or sign unto my bill. 

And is't not shame, nay, more than shame to hear, 

That I should be returned above a year, 

And many rich men's words, and bills have passed, 

And took of me both books, both first and last, 

Whilst twice or thrice a week, in every street, 

I meet those men, and not my money meet. 

Were they not able me amends to make, 

My conscience then would sooner give than take : 

But most of those I mean, are full pursed hinds, 

Being beggarly in nothing but their minds : 

Yet sure methinks, if they would do me right, 

Their minds should be as free to pay, as write. 

Near threescore pounds, the books I'm sure did cost, 

Which they have had from me, and I think lost : 

And had not these men's tongues so forward been, 

Ere I my painful journey did begin, 

I could have had good men in meaner raiment, 

That long ere this, had made me better payment : 

I made my journey for no other ends, 

But to get money, and to try my friends : 

And not a friend I had, for worth or wit 

Did take my book, or pass his word, or writ : 

But I (with thankfulness) still understood 
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They took, in hope to give, and do me good. 
They took a book worth 12 pence, and were bound 
To give a crown, an angel, or a pound, 
A noble, piece, or half piece, what they list, 
They passed their words, or freely set their fist. 
Thus got I sixteen hundred hands and fifty, 
Which sum I did suppose was somewhat thrifty ; 
And now my youths, with shifts, and tricks, and 

cavils, 
Above eight hundred, play the sharking javels. 
I have performed what I undertook, 
And that they should keep touch with me I look. 
Four thousand, and five hundred books I gave 
To many an honest man, and many a knave : 
Which books, and my expense to give them out, 
(A long year seeking this confused rout) 
I'm sure it cost me sevenscore pounds and more, 
With some suspicion that I went on score. 
Besides, above a thousand miles I went, 
And (though no money) yet much time I spent ; 
Taking excessive labour, and great pains, 
In heat, cold, wet, and dry, with feet and brains : 
With tedious toil, making my heart-strings ache, 
In hope I should content both give and take, 
And in requital now, for all my pain, 
I give content still, and get none again. 
None, did I say ? I'll call that word agen, 
I meet with some that pay me now and then, 
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But such a toil I have those men to seek, 
And find (perhaps) 2, 3, or 4 a week, 
That too too oft, my losings gettings be, 
To spend 5 crowns in gathering in of three. 
And thus much to the world I dare avow, 
That my oft walks to get my money now, 
With my expenses, seeking of the same, 
Returning many a night home, tired and lame, 
Meeting some thirty, forty in a day, 
That sees me, knows me, owes me, yet none pay. 
Used and abused thus, both in town and court, 
It makes me think my Scottish walk a sport ; 
I muse of what stuff these men framed be, 
Most of them seem mockado unto me, 1 
Some are stand-further off, for they endeavour, 
Never to see me, or to pay me never. 
When first I saw them, they appeared rash, 
And now their promises are worse than trash ; 
No taffety 2 more changeable than they, 
In nothing constant, but no debts to pay. 
And therefore let them take it as they will, 
I'll canvas them a little with my quill. 
To all the world I humbly do appeal, 
And let it judge, if well these men do deal, 

'Mockado. — A kind of woollen stuff, made in imitation of velvet, and 
sometimes called mock-velvet. 

Taffety. — A fine smooth stuff of silk, having a wavy and variegated 
lustre imparted to it by pressure and heat, 
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Or whether for their baseness, 'twere not fitter, 
That I should use more gall, and write more bitter ? 
I wrote this book before, but for this end, 
To warn them, and their faults to reprehend ; 
But if this warning will not serve the turn, 
I swear by sweet Satiric Nash his urn, 
On every pissing post, their names I'll place 
Whilst they past shame, shall shame to show their 

face, 
I'll hail fell Nemesis, from Dis his den, 
To aid and guide my sharp revenging pen ; 
That fifty Pope's bulls never shall roar louder, 
Nor fourscore cannons when men fire their powder. 
There's no wound deeper than a pen can give,. 
It makes men living dead, and dead men live ; 
It can raise honour drowned in the sea, 
And blaze it forth in glory, cap-a-pie. 
Why, it can scale the battlements of heaven, 
And stellify men 'mongst the planets seven : 
It can make misers, peasants, knaves and fools, 
The scorn of goodness, and the devils close stools. 
Forgot had been the thrice three Worthies' names, 
If thrice three Muses had not writ their fames : 
And if it not with flattery be infected, 
Good is by it extolled, and bad corrected. 
Let judgment judge them what mad men are those 
That dare against a pen themselves oppose, 
Which (when it likes) can turn them all to loathing, 

H 
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To anything, to nothing, worse than nothing, 

Yet e'er I went, these men to write did like, 

And used a pen more nimbly than a pike ; 

And writ their names (as I supposed) more willing, 

Than valiant soldiers with their pikes are drilling, 

No paper bill of mine had edge upon it, 

Till they their hands and names had written on it ; 

And if their judgments be not overseen, 

They would not fear, the edge is not so keen. 

Some thousands, and some hundreds by the year 

Are worth, yet they their piece or half-piece fear ; 

They on their own bills are afraid to enter, 

And I upon their pieces dare to venture : 

But whoso at the bill hath better skill, 

Give me the piece, and let him take the bill, 

I have met some that odiously have lied, 

Who to deceive me, have their names denied. 

And yet they have good honest Christian names, 

As Joshua, Richard, Robert, John, and James: 

To cheat me with base inhumanity, 

They have denied their Christianity, 

A half -piece or a crown, or such a sum, 

Hath forced them falsify their Christendom : 

Denying good ill names with them agree, 

And they that have ill names, half hanged be, 

And sure I think, my loss would be but small, 

If for a quittance they were hanged up all. 

Of such I am past hope, and they past grace, 
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And hope and grace both past's, a wretched case. 

It may be that for my offences passed, 

God hath upon me this disturbance cast : 

If it be so, I thank Hjs name therefore, 

Confessing J, deserve fen times much more ; 

But as the devil is author of all ill, 

So ill for ill, on th' ill he worketh still ; 

Himself, his servants, dai'ly lie and lurk, 

Man's care on earth, or pains in helj to work. 

See how the case then with my debtors stands : 

They take the devil's office out of his hands ; 

Tormenting me on earth, for passed evils. 

And for the devil, doth vex me worse than devils. 

In troth 'tis pity, proper men they seem, 

And those that know them not, would never deem 

That one of them would basely seem to meddle, 

To be the devil's hangman, or his beadle. 

For shame, for honesty, for both, for either, 

For my deserts desertless, or for neither 

Discharge yourselves from me, you know wherefore, 

And never serve or help the devjl more. 

I have heard some that lawyers do condemn, 

But I still must, and will speak well of them ; 

Though never in my life they had of me 

Clerks, Counsellors, or yet Attorneys fee, 

Yet at my back return, they all concurred, 

And paid me what was due, and ne'er demurred. 

Some Counter Serjeants, when I came again, 
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(Against their natures) dealt like honest men. 

By wondrous accident perchance one may 

Grope out a needle in a load of hay : 

And though a white crow be exceeding rare, 

A blind man may (by fortune) catch a hare, 

So may a Serjeant have some honest tricks, 

If too much knavery doth not overmix. 

Newgate (the university of stealing) 

Did deal with me with upright honest dealing, 

My debtors all (for ought that I can see) 

Will still remain true debtors unto me ; 

For if to paying once they should incline, 

They would not then be debtors long of mine. 

But this report I fear, they still will have, 

To be true debtors even to their grave. 

I know there's many worthy projects done, 

The which more credit, and more coin have won, 

And 'tis a shame for those (I dare maintain) 

That break their words, and not requite their pain : 

I speak to such, if any such there be, 

If there be none, would there were none for me. 

Thus all my debtors have increased my talent, 

•Except the poor, the proud, the base, the gallant. 

Those that are dead, or fled, or out of town : 

Such as I know not, nor to them am known, 

Those that will pay (of which there's some small 

number) 
And those that smile to put me to this cumber, 
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In all they are eight hundred and some odd, 

But when they'll pay me's only known to God. 

Some crowns, some pounds, some nobles, some a royal, 

Some good, some naught, some worse, most bad in trial. 

I, like a boy that shooting with a bow 

Hath lost his shaft where weeds and bushes grow ; 

Who having searched, and raked, and scraped, and 

tost 
To find his arrow that he late hath lost : 
At last a crotchet comes into his brain, 
To stand at his first shooting place again. :. 
Then shoots, and lets another arrow fly, 
Near as he thinks his other shaft may lie : 
Thus vent'ring, he perhaps finds both or one, 
The worst is, if he lose both, he finds none. 
So I that have of books so many given, 
To this compared exigent am driven : 
To shoot this pamphlet, and to ease my mind, 
To lose more yet, or something lost to find. 
As many brooks, fords, showers of rain and 

springs, 
Unto the Thames their often tribute brings, 
These subjects paying, not their stocks decrease, 
Yet by, those payments, Thames doth still increase : 

*See The Merchant of Venice, act i, sc. i. 

" In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The. self-same, way with more, advised watch, . 
To find the other forth, and by adventuring both 
I oft found both." 
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So I that have of debtors such a swarm, 
Good they might do me, and themselves no harm, 
Invective lines, or words, I write nor say- 
To none but those that can, and will not pay : 
And whoso pays with good, or with ill will, 
Is freed from out the compass of my quill. 
They must not take me for a stupid ass, 
That I (unfeeling) will let these things pass. 
If they bear minds to wrong me, let them know, 
I have a tongue and pen, my wrongs to show ; 
And be he ne'er so brisk, or neat, or trim, 
That bids a pish for me, a tush for him ; 
To me they're rotten trees, with beauteous rinds> 
Fair formed caskets of deformed minds. 
Or like dispersed flocks of scattered sheep, 
That will no pasture, or decorum keep : 
Some wildly skipping into unknown grounds, 
Stray into foreign and forbidden bounds ; 
Where some through want, some through excess 

have got 
The scab, the worm, the murrain, or the rot. 
But whilst they wander guideless, uncontrolled, 
I'll do my best to bring them to my fold ; 
And seeing sheepfold hurdles here are scant, 
I am enforced to supply that want 
With railing : and therefore mine own to win, 
Like rotten forlorn sheep, I'll rail them in. 






In defence of Adventures upon 
returns. 




ORASMUCH as there are many, who 
either out of pride, malice, or igno- 
rance, do speak harshly, and hardly 
of me and of divers others, who have attempted 
and gone dangerous voyages by sea with 
small wherries or boats, or any other adventure 
upon any voyage by land, either riding, going, or 
running, alledging that we do tempt God by 
undertaking such perilous courses, (which indeed I 
cannot deny to be true) yet not to extenuate or 
make my faults less than they are, I will here 
approve that all men in the world are adventurers 
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upon return, and that we do all generally tempt the 
patience and long suffering of God, as I will make it 
appear as followeth. 

Whosoever is an idolator, a superstitious 
heretic, an odious and frequent swearer, or liar, a 
griping usurer, or uncharitable extortioner, doth 
tempt God, adventure their souls, and upon return, 
lose heaven. 

Whosoever is a whore-master, doth adventure 
his health, and wealth, and his returns are endless 
misery, beggary, and the pox. 

Whosoever doth contrive, plot, or commit 
treason, doth adventure his soul to the devil and his 
body to the hangman. 

Whosoever doth marry a young and beautiful 
maid, doth adventure a great hazard for a blessing 
or a curse. 

Whosoever goes a long journey, and leaves his 
fair wife at home, doth most dangerously adventure 
for horns, if she be not the honester. 

He that sets his hand to a bond, or passes his 
word for another man's debt, doth adventure a great 
hazard to pay both principle and interest. 
Probatum est. 

That pastor who is either negligent or un- 
charitable in his function, doth adventure more 
than he will ever recover. 
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A merchant doth adventure ship, and goods, 
amongst flats, shoals, deeps, pirates, shelves, rocks, 
gusts, storms, flaws, tempests, mists, fogs, winds, 
seas, heats, colds, and calms, and all for hope of 
profit, which often fails. 

That tradesman that daily trusts more ware 
than he receives money for, doth adventure for 
Ludgate, a breaking, or a cracking of his credit. 

He or she who are proud either of beauty, riches, 
wit, learning, strength, or any thing which is tran- 
sitory, and may be lost, either by fire, water, 
sickness, death, or any other casualty, do adventure 
to be accounted vain-glorious, and ridiculous 
coxcombs. 

He that puts confidence in drabs, dice, cards, 
balls, bowls, or any game lawful or unlawful, doth 
adventure to be laughed at for a fool, or die a 
beggar unpited. 

He that eats and -drinks till midnight, and 
fights and brawls till day-light, doth adventure for 
little rest that night. 

To conclude, I could name and produce 
abundance more of adventurers ; but as concerning 
adventuring any more dangerous voyages to sea, 
with wherries, or any extraordinary means, I have 
done my last, only my frailty will now and then 
provoke me to adventure upon some of those 
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infirmities or vices, which attend on our 

mortalities, which I think I shall be 

free from committing before my 

debtors have paid me 

all my money. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

\B0 UT three hundred and twenty years since, 
or thereabouts, (I think in the reign of 
King Richard the Second) there was a gift 
given to the Tower, or to the Lieutenants thereof , for 
the time then and for ever being, which gift was two 
black Leather Bottles, or Bombards of wine, from every 
ship that brought wine into the river of Thames ; 
the which hath so continued until this day, but the % 
merchants finding themselves aggrieved lately, because 
they thought the Bottles were made bigger than they 
were formerly wont to be, did wage law with the 
Lieutenant (Sir Gervis Helwis by name) in which 
suit the Lieutenant had been overthrown, but for such 
witnesses as I found that knew his right for a long 
time in their own knowledge. But I having had the 
gathering of these wines for many years, was at last 
discharged from my place because I would not buy it, 
which because it was never bought or sold before, I 
would not or durst not venture upon so unhonest a 
novelty, it being sold indeed at so high a rate, that 
whoso bought it must pay thrice the value of it: 
whereupon I took occasion to take leave of the Bottles 
in this following Poem, in which the reader must be 
very melancholy, if the reading thereof do not make 
him very merry \ 

John Taylor. 



TAYLOR'S FAREWELL TO THE 
TOWER-BOTTLES. 




)>Y your leave Gentlemen, I'll make some 
sport, 
Although I venture half a hanging for 't: 
But yet I will no peace or manners break 
For I to none but Leather-bottles speak. 
No anger spurs me forward, or despite 
Insomuch plain verse I talk of wrong and right. 
The loser may speak, when the winner wins, 
And madly merrily my muse begins. 
Mad Bedlam Tom, assist me in thy rags, 
Lend me thy army of foul fiends and hags : 
Hobgoblins, elves, fair fairies, and foul furies, 
Let me have twelve gross of infernal juries, 
With Robin Goodfellow and bloody bone 
Assist my merry Muse, all, every one. 
I will not call to trfe (a) Pegassian nine, 
In this they shall not aid me in a line : 
Their favours I'll reserve till fitter time. 
To grace some better business with my rhyme, 



(a) The 9 

Mute. 
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Plain home-spun stuff shall now proceed from ine, 
®'^^ Much lij#e unto the picture of we (b) three. 
■S^toowto And now 1 talk of three, just three we are, 

on, I do fitly 

ttetZ'mJl Two false Black bottles, and myself at jar. 
sottiM and ^ n( j reac j er w ] len y OU reac | our cause f strife, 

You'll laugh or else lie down, I'll lay my life, 
But as remembrance lamely can rehearse, 
In sport I'll rip the matter up in verse. 
Yet first here down I think it fit to set 
By what means first, I with those Bottles met. 
Then stroke your beard my masters and give ear, 
I was a waterman twice four long year, 
And lived in a contented happy state. 
Then turn'd the whirling wheel of fickle Fate, 
From water unto wine : Sir William Waad 
Did freely, and for nothing turn my trade. 
Ten years almost the place I did retain, 
twoiotue^ And (c) glean'd great Bacchus blood from France 

being in i n/ 

quantity six BXiQ. OVdlfty 

gallons from 

SSV&u Few shi P s m Y visitation did escape, 

wim> up the -pj iat Drou p-ht the sprightful liquor of the grape : 

Thames. ° ° or 

My Bottles and myself did oft agree, 
Full to the top all merry came We three. 

(d)The wines 

[^tilZiiy Yet always 'twas my chance in Bacchus spite 
the U Lieutfn° To come into the Tower unfox'd 1 upright. 

ant's cellar 

%r the m w a e rs But as men's thoughts a world of ways do range, 
toiduuLw So as Lieutenants chang'd, did customs (el) change : 

oflatewithiit y "^ 

«te " ^rfFOx'D.-U., not drunk. 
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The ancient use us'd many years before; 

Was sold, unto the highest rate and more, 

At such a price, which whosoe'er did give, 

Must play the thief, or could not save and live. 

Which to my loss, I manifestly found 

I am well sure it cost me thirty pound 

For one year, but before the next year come, 

'Twas almost mounted to a (e) double sum : 

Then I, in scorn, contempt, and vile disgrace, 

Discarded was, and thrust quite from my place, 

There Bacchus almost cast me in the mire, 

And I from wine to water did retire. 

But when the blind misjudging world did see, 

The strange unlook'd for parting of us three, 

To hear but how the multitude did judge, 

How they did mutter, mumble, prate and grudge, 

That for some (f) faults I surely had committed, 

I, in disgrace thus from my place was quitted. 

These imputations griev'd me to the heart, 

(For they were causeless and without desert) 

And therefore, though no man above the ground 

That knew the Bottles would give twenty (g) pound 

Rather than I would branded be with shame, 

And bear the burthen of desertless blame, 

To be an owl, contemptuously bewondered. 

I would (h) give threescore, fourscore, or a hundred. 

For I did vow, although I were undone, 

I would redeem my credit overrun, 



C«; It was 

sol ■ at these 
hard rates by 
another 
Lieutenant, 
fan honest 
religious 
gentleman, 
and a good 
housekeeper) 
by the per- 
suasions of 
tome of his 
double dili- 
gent servants 



ff) Against 
all the world 
I oppose my- 
self in this 
point, but yet 
X purpose to 
confess more 
than any 
man can 
accuse me of. 



(g)Except he 
were a fool, 
or a mad 
man. 



(h) I did hear 
that that 
Lieutenant 
was to leave 
Ms place 
which made 
vie bargain 
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And 'tis much better in a jail to rot, 



with him at 
any price, in 
hope that he 

would not 1 o sutler begg ry. slavery, or what not, 

•tay the full £>£> J > 



r wuehf%h Than to be blasted with that wrong of wrongs, 

wLhVd.it. Which is the poison of backbiting tongues. 
Hoisted aloft unto this mounting tax, 
Bound fast in bonds in parchment and with wax, 
Time gallop'd, and brought on the payment day, 
And for three months I eighteen pounds did pay. 
Then I confess, I play'd the thief in grain, 
And for one bottle commonly stole twain. 
But so who buys the place, and means to thrive," 
Must many times for one take four or five. 
For this I will maintain and verify, 
It is an office no true man can buy. 
And by that reason sure I should say well, 
It is unfit for any man to sell : 
For till at such an extreme rate I bought, 
To filch or steal, I scarcely had a thought, 
And I dare make a vow 'fore God and men, 
I never play'd the thief so much as then. 
But at the last my friendly stars agreed, 

ueluJant That from my heavy bonds I should be (i) freed : 

l ifwu!lT' Which if I ever come into again, 

u;a» eased of 

SS.. Let hanging be the guerdon for my pain. 
2L2L2* Then the (k) old custom did again begin, 
tut now u. And tQ the Tower T brought the Bottles in, 

For which for serving more than half a year, 
I (with much love) had wages and good cheer, 
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Till one (I) most valiant, ignorantly stout, 

Did buy, and over-buy, and buy me out. 

Thus like times football, was I often tost, 

In dock out-nettle, up-down, blest and crost, 

Out fac'd and fac'd, grac'd, and again disgrac'd, 

And as blind fortune pleas' d, displac'd, or plac'd, 

And thus, for ought my (m) Augury can see, 

Divorc'd and parted ever are we three. 

Old Naboth, my case is much worse than thine, 

Thou but the vineyard lost, I lost the wine : 

Two witnesses (for bribes) thee false accus'd, 

(Perhaps) some prating knaves have me abus'd : 

Yet thy wrong's more' than mine, the reason why, 

For thou wast (n) stoned to death, so am not I. 

But as the dogs, did eat the flesh and gore 

Of Jezebel, that Royal painted whore, 

So may the gallows eat some friends of mine, 

That first striv'd to remove me from the wine. 

This may by some misfortune be their lot, 

Although that any way I wish it not. 

But farewell Bottles never to return, 

Weep you in sack, whilst I in ale will mourn ; 

Yet though you have no reason, wit, or sense, 

I'll senseless chide you for your vile offence, 

That from your foster father me would slide 

To dwell with ignorance, a blind-fold guide, 

For who in Britain knew (but (o) I) to use you, 

And who but I knew how but to abuse you ; 

I 



(I) A despe- 
rate cloth- 
worker, that 
did hunger 
and thirst to 
undo himself 



(m) Augury 
is a kind of 
soothsaying 
by the flight 
of birds. 



(n) Naboth 
was stoned 
to death, so 
am not I. 



(o)My 

Bottles do 
deserve a 
little repr oo ft 
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My speech to you, no action sure can bear, 

From Scandalum magnatum I am clear. 

When upland tradesmen thus dares take in hand 

A wa'try business, they not understand : 

It did presage things would turn topsy-turvy, 

And the conclusion of it would be scurvy, 

But leaving him unto the course of fate, 

Bottles let you and I a-while debate, 

Call your extravagant wild humours home, 

And think but whom you are departed from ; 

I that for your sakes have given stabs and stripes, 

To give you suck from hogsheads and from pipes, 

I that with pains and care you long have nurs'd, 

Oft fill'd you with the best, and left the worst. 

And to maintain you full, would often pierce, 

The best of butts, a puncheon, or a tierce, 

Whil'st pipes and sackbuts were the instruments 

That I played on, to fill your full contents. 

With bastart, sack, with allegant, and Rhenish, 

Your hungry maws I often did replenish, 

With malmsey, muscadel, and Corsica, 

With white, red, claret, and liatica, 

With hollock, sherry, malaga, canary, 

I stuft your sides up with a sursarara, [certiorari] 

That though the world was hard, my care was 

still, 
To search and labour you might have your fill, 
That when my master did or sup or dine, 
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He had his choice of (p) fifteen sorts of wine. 

And as good wines they were I dare be bold, 

As any seller in this land did hold. 

Thus from these Bottles I made honour spring, 

Befitting for the castle of a king. 

This Royalty my labour did maintain, 

When I had meat and wages for my pain. 

Ingrateful Bottles, take it not amiss 

That I, of your unkindness tell you this, 

Sure if you could speak, you could say in brief, 

Your greatest want, was still my greatest grief. 

Did I not often in my bosom hug you, 

And in mine arms would (like a father) lug you, 

Have I not run through tempests, gusts, and storms, 

And met with danger in strange various forms, 

All times and tides, with, and against the stream, 

Your welfare ever was my labours theme. 

Sleet, rain, hail, wind, or Winter's frosty chaps, 

Joves lightning, or his dreadful thunderclaps, 

When all the elements in one conspire, 

Sad earth, sharp air, rough water, flashing fire, 

Have warr'd on one another, as if all 

This world of nothing, would to nothing fall. 

When showering hail-shot, from the storming heav'n, 

Nor blustering gusts by sEolus, belching driven, 

Could hold me back, then oft I search'd and sought, 

And found, and unto you the purchase - brought. 

AH weathers, fair, foul, sunshine, wet and dry, 



(p) This was 
a credit to 
the King's 
Cattle , and, 
to the 
Lieutenant 
thereof. 
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I travailed still, your paunches to supply. 
Oft have I fought, and swagger' d in your right, 
And fill'd your still by either sleight or might. 
And in the exchequer I stood for your cause, 
Else had you been confounded by the laws, 
m/blo^u I did produce such (q) witnesses which cross'd 
tZlkZw' The merchant's suit, else you had quite been lost, 

and took 

t j%r i th? t £a.n- And (but for me) apparently 'tis known, 
t BMu{ ih " You had been kieksey-winsey over-thrown, 

for 50 years. 

And for my service and my much pains taken, 
I am cashier'd, abandon'd, and forsaken. 
I knew it well, and said, and swore it too, 
That he that bought me would himself undo, 
And I was promis'd, that when he gave o'er, 
That I should fill you, as I did before, 
For which four years with patience I did stay, 
Expecting he would break or run away, 
Which though it be fallen out as I expected, 
Yet nevertheless my service is rejected. 
Let men judge if I have not cause to write 
Against my fortune, and the world's despight, 
w u yean. That in my prime of strength, so long a (r) space, 
I toiled and drudged, in such a gainless place, 
Whereas the best part of my life I spent, 
And to my power gave every man content. 
In all which time which I did then remain, 
I gave no man occasion to complain, 
For unto all that know me, I appeal, 
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To speak if well or ill I used to deal, 

Or if there be the least abuse in me, 

For which I thus from you should sund'red be. 

For though my profit by you was but small, 

Yet sure my gain was love in general. 

And that I do not lye nor speak amiss, 

I can bring hundreds that can witness this, 

Yet for all this, I ever am put off, 

And made a scorn, a by-word and a scoff. 

It must some villains information be, 

That hath maliciously abused me, 

But if I knew the misinforming elf, 

I would write lines should make him hang himself. 

Be he a great man that doth use me ill, 

(That makes his will his law, and law his will) 

I hold a poor man may that great man tell, 

How that in doing ill, he doth not well, 

But Bottles black, once more have at you breech, 

For unto you I only bend my speech 

Full fourteen times had Sol's illustrious rays, 

Ran through the Zodiac, when I spent my days 

To conserve, reserve, preserve and: deserve, 

Your loves, when you with wants were like to starve. 

A gross of moons, and twice 12 months beside, 

I have attended you all time and tides^ 

If I gain'd twelve pence by you all that time, 

May I to Tyburn for promotion climb, 

For though the blind world understand it not, 
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I know there's nothing by you can be got, 

Except a drunken pate, a scurvy word. 

And now and then be tumbled over board, 

And those these mischiefs I have kept me fro, 

No other Bottleman could e'er do so, 

'Tis known you have been stabb'd, thrown in the 

Thames, 
And he that fil'd you beaten, with exclaims, 
Merchants, who have much abused been 
Which exigents, I never brought you in. 
But I with peace and quietness got more, 
Than any brabling e'er could do before 
The warders knows, each Bottleman (but I) 
Had always a crack'd crown, or a black eye, 
Oft beaten like a dog, with a scratch'd face, 
Turn'd empty, beaten back with vile disgrace. 
These injuries myself did bring in quiet, 
And still with peace I fill'd you free from riot ; 
My labours have been dedicate to you, 
And you have dealt with me, as with a yew, 
For unto thousand witnesses 'tis known. 
I did esteem your welfare as mine own, 
But an objection from my words may run, 
That seeing, nothing by you may be won, 
Why I do keep this deal of do about you 
When as I say, I can live best without you. 
I answer, though no profit you do bring, 
Yet there is many a profitable thing, 
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Which I of (s) mariners might often buy, ^J^ 



cowrse never 
camemtomy 



Which unto me would yield commodity. Sj, « m 

years whilst . 

And I expected when the time should be, ££"* 

That I should fill you, as 'twas promised me, 

Whereby some other profit might be got, 

Which I in former times remembered not, 

All which could do the Custom-house (t) no wrong, '$$££„ 

Which to repeat here, would be over-long, poiato f ef 

oranges, 

But I was slighted with most vile disgrace, iSHJiw, 

And one that was my prentice plac'd in («) place. wmSuX 

may buy > gst 7 

But holla, holla, Muse come back, come back, andsaveby. 

t-> (u) The 

I speak to none but you, you Bottles black. a^»™ 

You that are now turn'd monsters, most ingrate, m&Te Zy 

not his 

Where you have cause to love most, most do hate, J2?^f"' 
You that are of good manners quite derived, joltS 

offered, me. 

Worse than the beastf^Jfrom whence you are derived. iXj Theyare 

If you be good for nothing but what's naught, ieJt&t 

Then sure you have been better fed than taught, 

Besides the world will tax me, and say still 

The fault was mine, that nurtur'd you so ill. 

Persisting thus in your injurious wrong, 

It shows you are drunk with being empty long. 

Long fasting sure, hath made you weak and dull, 

For you are steadiest, when you are most full. 

Methinks I hear you say the fault's not yours, 

You are commanded by superior powers, 

But if the choice were yours, you had much rather 

That I, than any one the wines should gather. 
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Alas poor fools, I see your force is weak, 
Complain you cannot, wanting power to speak ; 
If you had speech, it may be you would tell, 
How with you and the merchants I dealt well, 
But 'tis no matter though you silent be, 
My fourteen years long service speaks for me ; 
And for the merchants still my friends did prove, 
I'll tell them somewhat to requite their love. 
First let their wisdoms but collect and sum, 
How many ships with wine do yearly come, 
And they will find that all these Bottles shall 
laiimlfr-om Not fill (y) nine hogsheads, at the most of all, 
Vmimt i Then he that for them three tun dares to give, 

gallon and a 

aflomtso, The case is plain, he must or beg or thieve. 
a&anceu I do not say that you have been abus'd, 

the quantity 

hogshead But you may partly guess how we were used, 
«£»&/* Indeed (s) I think we ne'er so soon had parted, 

easily found ' 

TvltZm home Had friendly outsides been but friendly hearted, 
\rwoTnot The sweet bait covers the deceiving hooks, 
ipeakofthe And false hearts can put on good words and looks : 
again. All is not gold the proverb says that glisters, 

And I could wish their tongues were full of blisters, 

That with their flatt'ring diligence most double, 

Themselves, and you, and I, thus much did trouble, 

For misinforming paltry knaves must be, 

The instruments of such indignity. 

But as the fairest gardens have some weeds, [breeds, 

And mongst the cleanest flock, some scab'd sheep 
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Or as the tare amongst the wheat doth grow, 

Good only for what's ill, yet makes a show. 

So there's no greatness fixed on the ground, 

But claw-back sycophants may there be found. 

For 'tis a maxim held in every nation, 

Great men are waited on by adulation. 

No doubt but some doth to the court resort, 

And sure the Tower must imitate the Court, 

As Ccesars palace may (perhaps) have many, 

So Ccesars castle cannot say not any. 

I have found some that with each wind would move, 

With hearts all hatred, and with tongues all love, 

Who with hats moved, would take me by the fist, 

With compliments of honest Jack how ist ? 

I'm glad to see^thee well with all my heart, 

Long have I longed to drink with thee a quart, 

I have believed this dross had been pure gold, 

When presently I have been bought and sold 

Behind my back (for no desert and cause) 

By those that kindly cap'd and kissed their claws, 

For one of them (an ancient reverend scribe) 

Received forty shillings for a bribe, 

On purpose so to bring the case about 

To put another in, and thrust me out. 

Long was the time this business was a brewing, 

Until fit opportunity accruing, 

I was displaced, yet spite the bribed shark, 

The man that gave the bribe did miss the mark. 



*4 Taylor's Farewell to 

O Bottles, Bottles, Bottles* Bottles, Bottles, 
Platos Divine works, nor great Aristotles, 
Did e'er make mention of a gift so Royal, 
Was ever bought and sold like slaves disloyal. 
For since King Richard second of that name, 
(I think) your high prerogative you claim : 
And thus much here to write I dare be bold, 
You are a gift not given to be sold, 
For sense or reason never would allow, 
That you should e're be bought and sold till now. 
Philosophers with all their documents, 
Nor aged times with all their monuments, 
Did ever mention such untoward elves, 
That did more idly cast away themselves. 
To such low ebb your baseness now doth shrink, 
Whereas you yearly did make thousands drink, 
The hateful title now to you is left, 
You are instruments of beggary and of theft. 
But when I filled you (I dare boldly swear) 
From all these imputations you were clear, 
Against which I dare, dare, who dare or can, 
To answer him and meet him man to man, 
Truth arms me, with the which I will hold bias. 
Against the shock of any false Goliahs. 
Bottles you have not wanted of your fill, 
Since you have left me, by your heedless will, 
You scarce have tasted penury or want. 
(For cunning thieves are seldom ignorant) 
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Yet many times you have been filled with trash, 
Scarce good enough your dirty skins to 'wash. 
All this I know, and this I did divine, 
But all's one, draff is good enough far swine. 
I do not here inveigh, or yet envy, 
The places profit, none can come thereby, 
And in my hand it lies (if so I please) 
To spoil it, and not make it worth a pease. 
And to the world I'll cause it to appear, 
Who e're gives for you twenty pounds a year. 
Must from the merchants pilfer fourscore more, 
Or else he cannot live and pay the score. 
And to close up this point, I say in brief, 
Who buys it is a begger or a thief, 
Or else a fool, or to make all agree, 
He may be fool, thief, begger, all the three, 
So you. false Bottles to you both adieu, 
The Thames for me, not a Denier for you. 




